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(Yury Serecn) 


The discussion that has gone on for more than two centuries about the 
names for the falls of the Dnepr cited in the thousand-year-old treatise 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ‘“De administrando imperio,” has 
erupted with new force in the last few years. First of all, mention should 
be made here of the books of the Danish Slavicist Anton Karlgren and 
of the Swedish Slavicist Knut-Olof Falk, works which are specifically 
dedicated to these names. Falk’s book contains, among other things, a 
critique of Karlgren’s theses. A brief review by Serech of that part of 
Falk’s book which treats the Slavic names for the falls evoked a sharp 
answer from Falk, and the Swedish toponymical journal Namn och 
Bygd published a critique by Jéran Sahlgren of Falk’s theory in respect 
to the Scandinavian names. The discussion between Sahlgren and Falk 
was continued in succeeding numbers of the journal. 

The interest of the problem lies in the fact that the records of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, if they are reliable, give material to the linguist 
for judging the state of the Slavic and Scandinavian languages in the 
tenth century, and to the historian for judging the state of Varangian- 
Slavic-Byzantine relations. Since these works are written in languages 


1 Anton Karlgren, Dneprfossernes Nordisk-Slaviske Navne, Copenhagen, 1947, 
p. 139 (Festskrift udgivet af Kgbenhavns Universitet i anledning af Universite- 
tets aarsfest, November 1947), quoted further as K; Knut-Olof Falk, Dneprfor- 
sarnas Namn i Kejsar Konstantin VII Porfyrogennetos’ De administrando imperio, 
Lund, 1951, p. 304 (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. 46., Nr 4), 
quoted further as F; Yury Serech, ‘“Sproba vidtvorennja ukrajins’koji movy X 
stori¢éja’’ (Ukrajina, 5, 1951, pp. 324-330), quoted further as U; Knut-Olof Falk, 
“Zur Diskussion der konstantinischen Dnjeprschnellnamen”’ (Meddelanden fran 
seminarierna fér slaviska sprdk, jémférande sprdkforskning och finsk-ugriska 
spraék vid Lunds Universitet, 2, 1952, pp. 40-68), quoted further as M. The discus- 
sion between Falk and Sahlgren in Bygd och Namn, 38 (1950), pp. 138-169, and 39 
(1951), pp. 142-160. 
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not accessible to all Slavicists and since some of them appeared in pub- 
lications not generally attainable, I shall reproduce here the principal 
positions and controversies in the discussion and try to come to some pre- 
liminary conclusions about it. 

It was the Scandinavian Slavicists who gave the first impetus to a 
renewal of the discussion. This is quite natural. Scandinavian-Slavic 
interrelations have always been the central interest of many leading 
Swedish and Danish Slavicists. Among valuable works of recent years it 
is enough to mention the series of toponymical studies by Richard 
Ekblom, the book by Clara Thérnqvist entitled Studien wber die 
nordischen Lehnwérter im Russischen, and the cycle of articles by A. 
Stender-Petersen, the most important of which are now collected in his 
book Varangica. 

In the complex interrelations of the peoples, cultures and languages 
of the Baltic, where mutual intercourse and contact were made by Slavic, 
Germanic, Baltic and Finnish tribes and peoples, the best representa- 
tives of Scandinavian learning feel at home. But Scandinavian-Slavic 
political, cultural and linguistic connections were not confined to the 
Baltic. Generally speaking, not only Novgorod, Pskov and Polock, but 
also Kiev were visited by Scandinavians. The Varangians crossed the 
boundaries between the Baltic and Black Sea cultura] spheres. And the 
Scandinavian Slavicists are not always completely at home in treating 
the cultural sphere of the Black Sea and, if the expression is permitted, 
its linguistic union. The problem of the names for the Dnepr falls in 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, however, requires a mastery of the Black 
Sea material to no less a degree than of the Baltic. 

Above all, the Greek language, as well as the Bulgarian, comes into 
play here. Serbian and Romanian may also turn out to be useful. More- 
over, a satisfactory treatment of the question is impossible without 
drawing upon Ukrainian material. Unfortunately, an ignorance of 
Ukrainian linguistic facts, or a worse than superficial attitude toward 
them, is one of the sad traditions of western, and, indeed, not only 
western, Slavistics. One cannot rely even upon the latest and most 
trustworthy etymological dictionaries of the Slavic languages so far as 
their Ukrainian material is concerned. They all abound in fantastic 
forms. This fully applies to Karlgren’s work as well. It is enough to note 
on the pages of his book such a “Ukrainian” word as aist and such verb 
forms as lijaty or storéaty (K 111, 121, 131), instead of leleka, Iljaty, and 
styréaty. As a matter of fact, there is almost no Ukrainian material in 
Karlgren’s work. Even place names from the region of the Dnepr falls 
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are usually cited in their Russian forms, which are beyond doubt 
secondary. 

Falk took this deficiency into consideration. He drew upon Ukrainian 
toponymica] material and also on material from the history of the 
Ukrainian language. However, as we shall see, the latter was known to 
him only through general textbooks and not from primary sources, and 
this led to a number of errors in details and, in the final analysis, to more 
than that—to the disruption of his general concept. 

The problem facing the scholar in a study of the names for seven falls 
of the Dnepr cited in Porphyrogenitus consists not merely in deciphering 
them and giving their etymologies. The main difficulty lies in the fact 
that, as is well known, Porphyrogenitus regularly gives two names for 
each falls—one “Slavic,” and the other Scandinavian, and next he gives 
their etymology or translation into Greek; moreover, he gives this as 
the translation of both names. From this it would follow that the Slavic 
and Scandinavian names must be synonymous, and their meaning must 
correspond to the Greek translation or explanation. However, this cor- 
respondence as often as not is absent; the investigator finds himself forced 
to reject certain of the elements, and the act of rejecting almost in- 
evitably has the character of arbitrariness. So far, no one has succeeded 
in bringing into harmony the three basic parts of the material in Por- 
phyrogenitus, and without this every explanation will remain vulnerable. 
Moreover, the relationship between the three parts varies from one 
case to the other, and the scholar must decide whether he is going to 
approach each instance completely individually or whether he is going 
to look for some general system. 

These problems clearly confronted both Karligren and Falk, and both 
of them were inclined to lay down a single general principle (each his 
own) for explaining all the names. 

In general, Karlgren refuses to apply Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s 
explanations to the Scandinavian names for the falls. He believes that, 
with the exception of the first (K 22), they refer only to the Slavic names. 
On the other hand, he denies the identity in meaning of the Slavic and 
Scandinavian names, and, of course, by so doing, greatly simplifies his 
task. Nevertheless, there must be some connection between the two 
names, and Karlgren attempts to discover it in the processes of folk 
etymology. He maintains that, even though, at an earlier period, the 
falls of the Dnepr may have had Slavic names, at the time of the ap- 
pearance of the Varangians the whole district round the falls was free 
of Slavs, who had been forced out by the Peéenegs. Therefore 
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the Varangians must have given the falls new names of their own. The 
Slavs, who took part in river expeditions on the Dnepr under Varangian 
leadership, heard these new names and imitated them, adapting them to 
words and roots of their own language according to phonetic similarity, 
often with a meaning very remote from the original. 

This theory of Karlgren’s explains well why for the first and third 
names Porphyrogenitus gives not two forms but only one—éosour7 and 
yedavipl. In each case, apparently, the two forms were so close to each 
other in phonetic structure that a Greek would take them for one and 
the same word. But on the whole Karlgren’s theory does not stand up 
under criticism from any point of view. In the first place, why would the 
dislodging of the Slavs from the region of the Dnepr falls necessarily 
have cast the old Slavic names into oblivion? In the second place, the 
Dnepr transports were not organized by Varangians newly arrived from 
Scandinavia, but by those who had settled in Rus’ and who consequently 
understood and could use the language of the local population. If the 
Slavs did not understand the Varangians but merely imitated the sounds 
of their words, how was cooperation between them and the Varangians 
possible? But the main point, and what is more important than these 
general considerations, is that, if Karlgren is right and each pair of names 
was formed on the basis of folk etymology, then all the names would 
belong to phonetically similar pairs. However, this is not at all the case; 
devgdp in no way reminds one of veaonr, nor does orpobxovy of varpefh, 
etc. Actually, Karlgren employs another principle, which he leaves un- 
supported and which is highly improbable. He believes that first the 
Scandinavian name was replaced by something phonetically similar, 
and then the replacement was itself replaced by a Slavic synonym—a 
process possible in phonemena connected with taboos, but inconceivable 
in place names. Thus he seeks a correspondence between depdp and 
veaonr in that the beginning of the first word was associated with aist, 
and then this word was replaced by the word nejasyt’ “‘pelican’’! 

Falk prefers to adhere to the principle of a full correspondence in mean- 
ing between the two names. Upon this principle he bases all his work, 
and this obliges him to introduce into Porphyrogenitus’ written forms 
a whole series of corrections, based on paleographic and historico- 
phonetic data, thus establishing at any price a unity of meaning. How- 
ever, Falk does not succeed in bringing these variants for the names of 
the falls, even as corrected by him, into correspondence with their 
explanations in Porphyrogenitus, and in general he does not attach any 
significance to the commentaries of the Byzantine emperor, although he 
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offers little justification, none of it convincing, for disregarding them. 
From this point of view alone Falk’s work is subject to grave criticism. 
More important, however, is the fact that, even if one agrees with his 
principle of ignoring the translations into Greek which Porphyrogenitus 
offers in his treatise, there are still too many internal contradictions in 
his book, so that in the final analysis the book does not give a general 
system for explaining the names, and, at best, provides only individual 
etymologies. 

These general observations will become clearer after a brief survey of 
how Karlgren and Falk treat the names of individual falls. In what 
follows I shall discuss them in their order in Porphyrogenitus, with one 
exception—I shall examine the sixth name after the seventh. 


1. Constantine Porphyrogenitus gives the first name éooovrn as being 
both Slavic and Scandinavian, and its meaning he explains as 1) xo.pacat 
“do not sleep!’? Karlgren (107) reconstructs the Scandinavian form 
*Supandi, corresponding to the Slavic infinitive sepati, from which he 
deduces the folk-etymological ne spi. This explanation scarcely requires 
serious refutation. The only thing it explains is why Porphyrogenitus 
calls the word both Scandinavian and Slavic. 

Falk denies the possibility of an imperative form in the name for a 
cataract. Next he emphasizes the generally known fact that the name 
for these falls in Porphyrogenitus does not have an initial n-. In the 
manuscript the preceding word ends in -n, and this n is interpreted as 
being common to both words. Falk (85) proposes to read the name 
without the initial n-. By paleographical analysis he tries to show that 
the double o of the manuscript could easily have arisen from a ligature 
of or, as the result of carelessness or of the erasure of the lower right 
stroke of the letter 7. In the initial € he would like to see the remains of 
a ligature of ov, in which the v was above the o. In copying, the upper 
left stroke could have been taken for a spiritus lenis. With the aid of 
these two paleographical corrections Falk arrives at the reading *otc- 
rourn—Slavic ustupi. Citing the descriptions of these falls, he finds a 
factual basis for giving them such a name. 

Falk’s theory is ingenious, but, in order to accept it, one must close 
one’s eyes to the absence of a Scandinavian parallel, to Porphyrogenitus’ 


? Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio. Greek text edited 
by Gy. Moravesik, English translation by R. J. H. Jenkins, Budapest, 1949, p. 
58. Further referred to as MJ. Cf. also the excellent table of the names for the 
falls in K 15. 
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translation “do not sleep,’”’ and finally, to the fact that the ligature of 
o with superposed v must itself have had a breathing above it. Also 
worthy of attention is the fact that in the Paris manuscript of Porphyro- 
genitus’ treatise (F 277) such a ligature is not used even at the end of a 
line and page, and, actually, the line in which éooovrn appears has a 
free space. However, it is possible to counter this observation by pointing 
out that such a ligature might have been present in the original text. 

From the phonetic point of view, to accept Falk’s hypothesis would 
mean to admit that by this time in the “Slavic” language 9 had already 
passed to u, which does not provoke any objections. Other phonetic 
difficulties do not arise. 

Without entering here into an examination of the Scandinavian names, 
I shall only point out that Sahlgren (38, 145; 39, 153f.) considers super- 
fluous all the corrections introduced by Falk, as well as the hitherto 
general practice of adding an initial n to the word. He suggests reading 
the word exactly as it is written, and he sees in it the Scandinavian 
dsupi “always (d-) sucking in (-swpi)”—an hypothesis very attractive 
in its simplicity. If this is accepted, then the name for the first falls has 
no importance for the reconstruction of the “Slavic” language in the 
middle of the tenth century. 

2. Constantine Porphyrogenitus gives the second name in two variants 
—votdBopai and dcrpoBovrrrpax (MJ 58), which hetranslatesas 1d vnolov roi 
gpayyuou “the Island of the Barrage.” In accordance with his general 
approach, Karlgren (102f.) considers as primary the first name, the 
Scandinavian one; he assumes a phonetic association of its first part, 
Hulm-, with the Slavic word xalmz, and the subsequent replacement of 
this latter by osfrove, which is close in meaning and more suitable to 
the geographical setting. It is easy to see that the semantic connection 
between Hulm- and xlmz is here superfluous; the two names correspond 
in meaning anyway, so the form zelms has appeared only to satisfy 
Karlgren’s general theory. 

Falk introduces nothing essentially new into the already accepted 
explanation of the two names, but he undertakes important corrections 
in the phonetic interpretation of the Slavic name. In place of the tradi- 
tional reading of dcrpoBovm- as the adjective ostrovensi, he would like 
(F 110) to read 8 as ov, reconstructing a Greek spelling *sarpovovn-, 
which in his opinion reproduces a Slavic form ostruyny (cf. also M 55 f.). 
Paleographically Falk proceeds from the possibility of a confusion be- 
tween a “recumbent” 8 and a ligature of ov, although he admits that, 
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from a purely paleographical point of view, the traditional reading is 
equally possible. In reality Falk needs the new reading of the name in 
order to prove that the Slavic names in Porphyrogenitus reflect the 
Ukrainian language of the tenth century, and not the Bulgarian or 
Common East Slavic languages, as until now has been the usual as- 
sumption. In addition, Falk assumes that in the Ukrainian of this period 
the reduced vowels had already disappeared, and that o in the newly 
closed syllables had already passed to u—processes which in the history 
of the Ukrainian language are usually dated from the middle of the 
twelfth century. As for the second ov, Falk sees in it a reflection of the 
bilabial pronunciation of Ukrainian v, and not a reflection of a weak 2, 
as has usually been held. The sole phonetic basis for these bold con- 
jectures is, if one confines oneself to this name, the fact that historically 
one would expect here » and not «. 

The second part of the name, -pax, in part agrees with and in part 
contradicts Falk’s theory about its Ukrainian character. It agrees in 
the fact that the final consonant appears as x, which possibly renders 
the pronunciation of Slavic g as [y]. This interpretation has been 
accepted for a long time;* however, its probability is strongly under- 
mined if one recalls that at this period the normal pronunciation of 
7 in Greek, whatever it was, was not [g]; and, particularly for the Ukrain- 
ian interpretation, the loss of voice in the final consonant also raises 
doubts, since this voicing is preserved up to the very present in the 
majority of Ukrainian dialects. The interpretation of the word as being 
Ukrainian is absolutely contradicted by the lack of pleophony, a fact 
which undoubtedly points to the South Slavic languages. Falk (115) 
tries to meet this objection by assuming that this name had been obtained 
from a Varangian who had received his education in Kiev in the Church 
Slavonic language. This theory is more than questionable if one recalls 
that this was the period before the acceptance of Christianity by Kievan 
Rus’ and, even if at this time Kiev had Christianity, it was not because 
the Varangians had adopted it from the Slavs in Kiev, but rather because 
they had brought it with them from Byzantium;‘ thus, it is difficult 
to assume any sort of Kievan instruction in Church Slavonic, to say 
nothing of such instruction for Varangians. 

From the phonetic point of view, if we accept Falk’s hypothesis we 
should have to admit that v had a bilabial pronunciation, that « and » 

*E.g., P. Buzuk, Narys istoriji ukrajins’koji movy, Kiev, 1927, p. 30. 

* Cf. Ad. Stender-Petersen, Varangica, Aarhus, 1953, p. 139 ff. 
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were no longer pronounced, that o in newly closed syllables had passed 
to a sound designated by the letter u and, finally, that proto-Slavic g 
was pronounced as [y] or [hl]. 

3. Constantine Porphyrogenitus cites the third name, yeAavdpi, only 
in one form, evidently of Scandinavian origin, which in his opinion 
means in Slavic #xos gpayyuou “Noise of the Barrage” (MJ 58). Karlgren 
(135 ff.) explains the absence of a second, Slavic, name and the inter- 
pretation of the Scandinavian name as Slavic by the fact that the Scandi- 
navian name was easily associated with the Slavic roots gol-, g]-, gul-, 
gal-, which designated various kinds of sounds. In conformity with 
tradition Falk (124 ff.) interprets the name as Scandinavian, translates 
it as “loud-sounding,” and sees in it a personified participle; in con- 
formity with his general approach he looks for a Slavic (Ukrainian) 
translation of this word and finds it in the contemporary Ukrainian name 
for one of the falls, Zvonec’. It remains unclear why the Slavic name for 
the cataract has dropped out. 

4. The fourth name is cited in two variants—de.gdp and veaonr, which 
are explained by the fact that gwdrebovow of medexavor eis Ta AWWApia Tov 
gpayyou “the pelicans nest in the stones of the barrage” (MJ 58). Karl- 
gren (108f.) reconstructs the Scandinavian name for the falls in the 
form of *aidfors, but in order to explain, in agreement with his general 
approach, the transition from this name to the Slavic name, which is 
extremely remote from it phonetically, he is forced to resort to a com- 
pletely fantastic comparison of the first part of the name with the Russian 
aist, which was, he says, replaced by the name of another bird, the 
pelican, in the form nejasyt’. This theory is quite inadmissible, if only 
for the fact that aist is an etymologically obscure word, known only in 
Russian (Ukrainian leleka, busel, éornohuz), where it is probably a late 
borrowing.® Aside from the fact that the connection between storks and 
the falls is questionable, the substitution of the pelican for the stork 
would be even stranger. 

Falk’s approach in this instance, in contrast with his interpretation of 
the third name, appears more convincing. He (150 f.) proceeds from the 
Scandinavian aiforr “ever-raging,” aligning himself on the whole with 


5M. Vasmer, Russisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, 7, refrains from any ex- 
planation of the word. The “‘old-Russian’’ form agist quoted by him is late (17th- 
18th century). See X. Loparev, Drevne-russkie skazanija o pticax (Pamjatniki 
drevnej pis’mennosti, 116, 1896), p. 16; to the same time only can be traced back 
the form aist (13); both word forms are unknown in the Ukrainian texts of the 
period, which have busel (9) and hajster (12), the latter being borrowed from 
Polish. 
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Thomsen’s old interpretation, and in agreement with Meillet,* Pogodin 
and Dickenmann, he interprets the Slavic name as the compound ne-je- 
syle. He does not link it, however, to the meaning “pelican,” but sees 
in it, as in yeAavdpl, a personification of the falls, ‘the insatiable one.” 
In corroboration of his thesis Falk (152) cites the present-day Ukrainian 
name for the falls, Nenasytec’. 

Phonetically speaking, Falk’s interpretation raises no objections. 
It obliges us to admit that at this time ¢ had already passed to ’a, but 
this is the general belief. Falk interprets the absence of a final vowel as 
proof of the fact that the reduced vowels no longer existed. 

5. In Constantine Porphyrogenitus the Slavic BovAvynrpax corresponds 
to the Scandinavian name Bapovgépos, and to them is added the following 
commentary: d:6rt weyadAnv Aluvnv aroredci “because it forms a large lake”’ 
(MJ 60). Karlgren (120) suggests that the Slavs associated the Scandi- 
navian form Varufors with their root var- “‘to cook,” thence a transition 
to the meaning of “‘to boil,” then “to be agitated,” as a result of which 
appeared the root valn- “wave.” In this interpretation Greek ov would 
reproduce Slavic «. Of course all these substitutions of roots in a place 
name are simply impossible. 

Falk (164) assumes for the Scandinavian name Varufors the meaning 
of “‘a falls rich in high cliffs and islands,” and, although he does not find 
a direct translation for this name either in the old or in the modern 
nomenclature of the falls, he does find some distant (and not fully per- 
ceptible!) correspondence in the present-day Ukrainian name for the 
ninth (7.e., not the middle, but the last) cataract, Vil’nyj, treating it as 
“free of water = not covered with water’ (F 171). Falk’s interpretation 
is open to reproach in that it violates his own principle of a direct trans- 
lation of the Scandinavian name into Old Ukrainian, it does not justify 
the alteration in the sequence of the falls in Porphyrogenitus’ descrip- 
tion, and, finally, it ignores the possibility of a connection between 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ Slavic name and the modern Ukrainian 
name for the sixth cataract, Vovnth, the first syllable of which leads us 
to the root valn-, which has now lost the meaning of “wave” in Ukrainian. 


6 Falk (151) asserts that his explanation contradicts the opinion of Meillet in 
his Etudes sur l’étymologie et le vocabulaire du vieux slave, 2, Paris, 1905, p. 168. 
This is, however, a misunderstanding based on the fact that Falk, in all proba- 
bility, did not read the whole book but used only the index. On pp. 232 and 286 
of the same book Meillet rejects his former explanation of the word and accepts 
Pogodin’s interpretation. Unfortunately these pages were not entered in the 
index. 
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All this makes Falk’s assertion that BovdAyn- must be read as Slavic 
vul’ny, where the u corresponds to the modern Ukrainian 7, very unlikely. 

If, however, we recognize Falk’s explanation, we must accept the 
hypothesis that at this time » in weak position (after 1) was no longer 
pronounced, and that o in newly closed syllables had passed to u. This 
agrees with Falk’s treatment of the first, second and, in part, the fourth 
names for the falls. 

6. The seventh name is given by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in its 
Scandinavian variant as Zrpotxovy, and in its Slavic variant as varpety, 
with the unexpected translation pixpds gpayyuds “Little Barrage” (MJ 
60). Karlgren (129 ff.) suggests that the Slavs associated the Scandi- 
navian Strukn with the Slavic verbal root terk-, stork-, with the meanings 
of “to touch, to stab,” etc., in place of which they then substituted their 
own imperative naprezt from a verb which was close in meaning, but 
more appropriate for the situation. This theory hardly requires serious 
refutation. 

Falk (207 f.) reconstructs the Scandinavian form Strukum (dat. pl.), 
with the meaning of “‘a narrow passage through the river-banks” and 
seeks a correspondence to it through a paleographical emendation of 
the Slavic name. He assumes that the letter + arose as a result of an in- 
correct reading of a ligature of orp (F 218). Thus the word should be 
read *vacrpe{n, which corresponds with the Slavic *nastrezje from an 
earlier *nastrozeje (cf. my remarks in U 327 and their acceptance by 
Falk in M 44). Falk (221) defines the meaning of this word as ‘‘a district 
close to many narrows in the river.’”’ Even if one accepts this meaning, 
one cannot but observe that it does not in the least correspond to Falk’s 
proposed meaning for the Scandinavian name. 

From the phonetic point of view Falk’s explanation means that strong 
» at this time had already passed to e, and that weak » had disappeared, 
which corresponds with his general views. However, these general views 
fail in attempting to explain the place name for the falls to which I 
now proceed. 

7. The sixth name for the falls in Constantine Porphyrogenitus is 
cited in its Scandinavian form as \edv7: and in its Slavic form as Bepotrtn, 
with the translation Bpacya vepov “the boiling of the water” (MJ 60). 
Here Karlgren’s explanation is rather complex. On the one hand, he does 
not reject the possibility that the Scandinavian Leandi could have been 
associated phonetically with Slavic léju, which makes possible the passage 
by proximity in meaning to a participle from voeréti “to boil, to bubble” 
(K 121). On the other hand, he is more inclined to believe that the 
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Scandinavian form was associated with lajati “to bark,’’ which must 
have called forth associations with ‘“‘barking” animals; a vestige of this 
is found in the contemporary name for a passage for rafts, Vovée horlo. 
The latter name Karlgren (126 f.) in his turn identifies with the place 
name Ulfshali, encountered in a runic inscription in Stainkumbla, 
Sweden. The very possibility of associating with equal ease the word 
in question with lijati and with lajati speaks sufficiently for the unlikeli- 
hood of this theory. 

Falk (183 f.) derives the Scandinavian form from the verb le “to 
laugh,” interpreting it as a personified participle (like the third name). 
As for the Slavic form, Falk (189 ff.) considers it quite transparent and 
satisfactorily explained by preceding investigators as a participle from 
verétt “to boil.” The correspondence in meaning between the two names 
for the falls is in itself questionable. In order to make things fit, Falk 
(186 f.) first has to declare that veréti designated a sound, and then has 
to ascribe to its Scandinavian correspondence the meaning not only of 
laughter in general, but also of the most diverse sounds. This all, however, 
hangs in the air, since it is confirmed neither by East Slavic nor by 
Swedish linguistic facts. But the greatest difficulty arises with the 
phonetics of this word. No objections can be raised to the assumption 
that 9 > wu. But the presence of a vowel between the first two con- 
sonants, if one is to assume phonetic preciseness in Porphyrogenitus’ 
records, cannot be explained otherwise than by the preservation of a 
weak » as a vowel. But if one assumes that here » in weak position was 
still vocalic, then the o could not have developed into u in newly closed 
syllables (since this could have resulted only from the loss of a reduced 
vowel). Thus Falk’s explanation fails, not only for this name, but also 
for édcrpoBovm- and Bovdvy-. And thus doubt is cast on the interpretation 
of both éocouvrn and varpef{7, in so far as it assumes the complete loss of 
reduced vowels. In other words, the whole structure that Falk has so 
painstakingly raised collapses. 

It is natural that Falk should have attempted to save his interpreta- 
tion of the form Bepotren. At first he tried to maintain that the e was a 
Greek insertion in an initial consonant cluster (F 190). This statement 
does not stand up under any criticism, since this cluster frequently 
appears in Greek, as in Bpoixos, Bpguw (U 329). It is true that in Slavic 
names from Yugoslav territory an e is usually inserted between initial 
v and r, but, as Skok has shown, this is explained by the fact that these 
names came to Porphyrogenitus through Romance mediation (F 190). 
Of course, nothing like this can be assumed for the names of the Dnepr 
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falls. Then Falk resorts to another explanation, which is mentioned 
only cursorily on page 191 and which is developed in more detail in M 53. 
It is claimed that » in weak position, but in a pretonic syllable, could 
develop into e. In proof of this thesis examples are given from Sobolevskij 
and Unbegaun. These examples are supposed to indicate a double de- 
velopment of » under such conditions. Sobolevskij shows how, in Russian, 
from ¢ostiti there developed the two forms ¢tit’ and éestit’, from krostiti 
both k(r)stit’? and krestit’, from Ploskove both Pskov and Pleskov. From 
Unbegaun Falk cites an example of the double development of daska 
into doska and dska (cka). The naive treatment of these examples and 
their irrelevance to what was to be proved about the form Bepoirtn are 
self-evident. 

The double development of stiti and daska rests on the fact that the 
root of these words regularly appeared in two forms, depending on 
whether » and were in strong or weak position: Coste, desks (gen. pl.) 
gave ¢est’, dosk; on the other hand é»sti (gen. sg. and other forms), daska 
gave ¢(s)ti, dska. From the coexistence of the two regularly developed 
forms, as is often the case, there developed two paradigms. These condi- 
tions were not present in the word voréti, because here the » was always 
in weak position. The presence of two forms in the development of 
krostiti and Pleskove depended on the interaction of dialects in which 
the groups re, lv, re, and le in weak non-final position developed in dif- 
ferent ways. There are no dialects in which the forms Pskov and Pleskov 
would both be used, and, even if there are dialects which have both 
kstit’ and krestit’, the latter originated in the bookish-ecclesiastical pro- 
nunciation and is not typical of the phonetic development of the dialects. 
Moreover, in veréti there is neither an / nor r before », so that these 
considerations are in any case irrelevant here. In this word » could not 
have passed to e.’ 

The preservation of weak » in Bepobrt{n finds its correspondence in 
écrpoBov-, if one accepts the usual reading of this form, without Falk’s 
phonetic-paleographical conjectures. It is true that « and not ov would 
here correspond to Slavic » (ostroven-). Falk believes‘ that this is im- 


7 Falk contends that a weak » may have been rendered in Greek only by «. 
In general, this can hardly be maintained under the conditions of the variegated 
sound correspondences in Porphyrogenitus’ text. But especially in this instance 
there was a change of « into ¢ before p in Greek from the Hellenistic period (see 
M. Vasmer, Die Slaven in Griechenland, Berlin, 1941, p. 243). Falk mentions 
this book many times as his best authority, and its importance cannot be denied, 
but Falk apparently read only those chapters whose titles had something to do 
with the topics he treated. 
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possible, that ov can result only from 2, and not », and, according to 
his statement, “die slavische Form mit -ona ist jedoch nicht gut 
denkbar” (M 57). But it is well known that there are plenty of Slavic 
forms in -#ne in the Old Church Slavonic texts. Jagié cited as many 
as four pages of such examples from the Zographensis and linked the 
appearance of « instead of » with the hardness of the following syllable*— 
which, by the way, would be the case in our example. He noted simi- 
larities in this respect in the Marianus, and Buzuk showed (and this is 
interesting for us) that this substitution occurs especially often after 
v.? Leskien showed that, although “Jagié’s rule” is not applicable to the 
Savva Book, even there we find examples with the suffix -ons; and in 
the Euchologium Sinaiticum, where this rule is effective, for seventy 
instances with -on- there are 350 with -on-.!° Kul’bakin showed that in 
the Psalterium Sinaiticum 2 definitely predominates over » between 
v and n,"' So much for the ‘““Undenkbarkeit”’ of a form ostrovens. 

After all, these phenomena are mentioned in all textbooks of Old 
Church Slavonic, and they are known to Falk from van Wijk’s course, 
as is apparent from his remarks in M 54, where he formulates his idea 
more carefully, namely, that the form ostrovens is impossible on East 
Slavic soil. Here we can agree with him, but this brings us at once to the 
following question: where is the proof that Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ 
records are maintained in the spirit of East Slavic (or Old Ukrainian) 
phonetics? The presence of South Slavic elements within them is indis- 
putable. The twice-used form -pax testifies to this, whether it corre- 
sponds to East Slavic porogs, as is usually assumed (by Falk, among 
others), or to poroxs, as Selidstev thought.” But if we assume a South 
Slavic form here, then what prevents us from believing that there are 
other South Slavic elements, particularly in the form éarpoBovm-? 

Here, to be sure, another question arises—whether the confusion of 
® and » in Old Church Slavonic manuscripts is a manifestation of a 

8V. Jagié, ‘Studien iiber das altslovenisch-glagolitische Zographos-Evange- 
lium,”? ASPh 2, 1876, p. 258 ff. Cf. also N. van Wijk, ‘‘Zu den altbulgarischen 
Halbvokalen,’”? ASPh 39, 1925, p. 37. 

® Codex Marianus glagoliticus, ed. V. Jagié, Berolini, 1883, p. 434. P. Buzuk, 


“K voprosu o meste napisanija Mariinskogo evangelija,’? IORJaS 23: 2, 1921, 
p. 119. 

10 A. Leskien, ‘‘Noch einmal und » in den altkirchenslavischen Denkmilern,”’ 
ASPh 27, 1905, e.g., p. 17, 32. 

§. Kuljbakin, ‘‘Poluglasnici u Sinajskom Psaltiru,’’ Juznoslovenski filolog 4, 
1924, p. 78. 

122In his.review of N. Durnovo’s book ‘‘Oéerk istorii russkogo jazyka’”’ in 
IORJaS 32, 1927, p. 312. 
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phonetic change or a graphic phenomenon connected with the loss of 
reduced vowels. Jagié, and later van Wijk, supported the first explana- 
tion (ASPh 1, 54; 39, 15); but the second is also possible."* However, 
even if this was a purely graphic phenomenon, it could have exerted an 
influence upon Porphyrogenitus’ transcription. We shall see below that 
his method for the most part was to compile various written sources, 
and Falk himself admits that in some instances Porphyrogenitus pro- 
ceeds “nicht von einer gesprochenen ukrainischen Form aus, sondern 
von einem Schriftbild’” (M 48), and that this latter could have been 
Old Bulgarian (all italics Falk’s own). Thus the rendering of » by ov 
in Porphyrogenitus is quite possible." 

However, it does not follow from what has been said that my approach 
reveals consistency and system in the rendering of @ and » in the names 
for the falls in Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Granted that it is possible 
to justify the absence of final reduced vowels in -xpax and veacyr, it is 
still not possible to find any special reason for the absence of a vowel 
between \ and » in Bovdvn-, if we trace the latter to volon-. But is there 
any reason to look for phonetic accuracy in Porphyrogenitus’ records? 
Falk (M 46, 58) thinks there is, referring to Moravesik and Skok as 
his authorities. Let us see, however, whether these authorities actually 
corroborate what Falk would like to read in them. In the edition of 
Porphyrogenitus made by Moravesik and Jenkins, the latter, surely 
not in disagreement with the former, writes that Porphyrogenitus’ 
text is characterized by ‘‘the peculiar construction of the book with 
its diversity of styles and often careless expression,’”’ and further: ‘“This 
information, valuable as it is, is often given in a style so careless as to 
leave many statements open to more than one interpretation” (MJ 11). 


13 Buzuk, ‘“‘K voprosu’’, 131; N. Trubetzkoy, Altkirchenslavische Grammatik, 
Vienna, 1954, p. 92 f. 

14 Falk’s theory in its phonological part could be saved if one admits that 
Bepobrtn is derived not from voréti “to boil,’”? but from *vereti ‘to lock,’’ Ch. Sl. 
vréti. Cf. P. Cernyx, Istorigeskaja grammatika russkogo jazyka, Moscow, 1952, 
p. 71. Then, however, another link of Falk’s approach must fall, namely, the 
correspondence in meaning between the Old Ukrainian and Old Swedish names 
of the falls, and the whole explanation of Bepobr{n as the counterpart of Aeayr 
would need revision. For *vereti and its derivatives cf. Meillet, Etudes . . . , 354. 

As for voruéi, it is worth mentioning that it presents one more trap, and Falk 
did not avoid it. According to the tradition, he considers voruti a participle. But 
the participle from voréti is vergi—veretiz, and not veruti, as was pointed out, 
e.g., by L. Bulaxovskij, Voprosy jazykoznanija, 1, 1953, p. 1384. The form with 
9 (>u) in Slavic is undoubtedly old and not confined to East Slavic, but it hardly 
may be labeled participial. 
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This characteristic excludes the possibility of any system and, more 
than that, the possibility of finding a natural and definitive interpretation 
for many things in the book, as Falk would like to do. 

What Skok says gives even less support to Falk’s assertion. An out- 
standing authority on Yugoslav toponymics, Skok does indeed proceed 
from the thesis that the Yugoslav place names cited by Porphyrogenitus 
are trustworthy. But on no account can this statement be transferred 
to the names for the falls of the Dnepr. The Yugoslav material referred 
to lands which for centuries had belonged to the Roman Empire— 
Eastern or Western—but the falls of the Dnepr were part of the distant 
lands of northern barbarians who had never been under the immediate 
rule of Byzantium. The Slavs of the Balkan peninsula had long been 
subjects of Constantinople, their settlements were interspersed with 
those of Greek or Romance speaking peoples, Dalmatia and 
Dyrrhachium were Byzantine themes, and there existed innumerable 
mutual contacts and bonds. There had been nothing of this in the region 
of the Dnepr falls. Skok establishes a likely source of Porphyrogenitus’ 
information about the Yugoslav place names. ‘“The emperor’s informa- 
tion, which he could have got only from imperial administrators in the 
Byzantine theme of Dalmatia, was as accurate as you could wish,” he 
declares, and adds, concerning the phonetic forms of these names, ‘He 
writes the names as the Romance Dalmatians pronounced them.’ 
Of course, in the region of the Dnepr falls there were neither Byzantine 
administrators nor any Romance population with the old Byzantine 
cultural tradition. To this may be added the fact that, despite his trust 
in the transcription of the Yugoslav place names in Porphyrogenitus, 
Skok nevertheless does not try to determine for all the sounds the precise 
phonetic correspondences between the Slavic names and Porphyro- 
genitus’ reproduction of them; and he indicates instances where the 
emperor reproduces the same sound in different ways.'® 

The question of Porphyrogenitus’ sources takes on special significance 
if one subscribes to Jenkins’ thesis that the imperial writer’s method 
in his treatise was a simple compilation: “He has himself written the 
prologue and the short paragraphs which join one section to the next; 
but he has not attempted to rewrite in his own words the documents 

16 P. Skok, Dolazak Slovena na Mediteran, Split, 1934, pp. 112, 234. 

16P. Skok, “Ortsnamenstudien zu De administrando imperio des Kaisers 
Constantin Porphyrogenetos,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Orisnamenforschung, IV: 3, 222 
(1928). Even in the spelling of the second component of the Scandinavian names 


for the falls Porphyrogenitus is inconsistent. We encounter the forms -fopei and 
-popos (cf. K 21). 
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which he has chosen to make up the body of the book” (MJ 10). And 
this opinion is not a new one. As early as 1889, Uspenskij said the same 
thing: “It is very likely that we have here materials gathered at the 
order of the emperor; these materials have not been verified, nor have 
they been compared with each other.’” 

But it is more important to examine the facts themselves than to 
collect the pronouncements of authorities. First let us look at other 
East Slavic names, apart from the names for the falls, in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ text. (The citations are from the text of Moravesik 
and Jenkins; I quote the words in the case in which they are used in the 
text.) One is immediately struck by the fact that when a name is re- 
peated, it is very frequently written differently. For example, Kiev is 
called KwéBa (56), KioBa (58) and KiaSov (62). A single tribe is some- 
times called Aevfavnvo. (56) and sometimes Aevfeviva: (168), etc. 

However, let us try to determine phonetic correspondences. East 
Slavic y is rendered by ov in Bovceypadé (56), VySegorods, and by « in the 
name for Kiev. East Slavic » is rendered by « in Muadwicxa (56), 
Smolonosks, by € in Treprryayay (56), Cornégove ~ Cornigove, and by 
ov in ApovyouBiray (62), dregovici, if one regards the original form of the 
root as dreg-, corresponding to Belorussian drygva, despite M. Vasmer 
(Russ. Etym. Wérterbuch, I, 368, 375). East Slavic é is rendered by « in 
BirerfeBn (58), Uvétici,** and by ¢ in LeBepiy (62), séverjane. East Slavic 
i is rendered by ¢ in KpiBnrawwoi (56), krivict, by « in Uvéti& (58) and by 
® in OiArivos (168), uli (cf. sg. ulitine). East Slavic e is reflected by 
o, oa, -and a in the name for Kiev, by ¢ in LeBepiy (62), séverjane, and 
AepBdevivors (168), derevijane, and by * in the second syllable of the 
last-cited word, if one assumes that pleophony already existed, an as- 
sumption that is probable, although not substantiated by a single record 
in Porphyrogenitus. East Slavic o is rendered by « and a in Neyoyapdas 
(56), Novegorods, by « in Midwioxa (56), Smolonesks, and by o in 
LeevdooP4Bos (56), Svetoslave. Finally, the sound 2 is reflected by o in 
Nepoyapéas. 

7 F. Uspenskij, “Vizantijskie vladenija na severnom beregu Cernogo morja 
v IXiX wv.,” Kievskaja starina, 25: 5-6, p. 262 (1889). 

18 The loss of the initial s- in this word cannot be explained by the rules of 
Greek phonology because the initial cluster ou- was used in Greek words. Inci- 
dentally, it can be mentioned that the name of Minsk has also been seen in this 
name (V. Danilevié, Oéerk istorii Polockoj zemli do konca XIV st., Kiev, 1896, 

. 58). 

.  —— vremennyz let, ed. by V. Adrianova-Peretc, I. Moscow-Leningrad, 
1950, p. 181. 
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The results may be summarized in the following table of the Greek 
letters in their correspondences with the East Slavic vowels: 
ovu—y, 
t—Y, 0, o, 4 
o—, 0, € 
e—0, b, &, 1, € 
a—0, € 
#—41, e 
Thus each Greek vowel corresponds to from two to five East Slavic 
vowels. without any definite system or consistency. It is true that this 
comparison is considerably simplified. No attention has been given to 
the peculiarities of the pronunciation of vowels combined with sonants, 
to the peculiarities of the pronunciation of the reduced vowels in strong 
or weak position within a word, and, on the other hand, no account has 
been made of the possibility of a secondary false etymologization of 
certain names on Greek soil. But even if we took all this into account, 
we should only obtain a more complex table, and the final conclusion as 
to the instability of the phonetic correspondences would not be changed. 
Would it not be useless to try to reconstruct, on the basis of such records, 
the phonetic system of the East Slavic languages during the middle of 
the tenth century? 

The question of accents in place names listed by Porphyrogenitus, and 
particularly in the names of the falls, remains quite unclear. So far no 
one has indicated whether their use is completely arbitrary or whether 
it represents a certain compromise between the etymologization of 
words of another language (which is characteristic of Porphyrogenitus’ 
records) and the accent used in the language from which these names are 
cited. Karlgren completely avoided this question; Falk (M 59 f.) pre- 
ferred to dismiss it. On the other hand, Vasmer, for example, made suc- 
cessful use of the accent and its transpositions in Slavic place names 
borrowed into Greek in order to determine from precisely which Slavic 
language the names had been taken.!® This question is also of great 
importance for an analysis of the names for the falls, it only because 
Karlgren (20) believes them to be purely Bulgarian, while Falk looks 
upon them as purely Old Ukrainian. 

One could disregard the conclusions made above concerning the un- 
reliability of Porphyrogenitus’ records, conclusions based on the material 
found in his records of East Slavic place names and proper names in 
general, if one could establish that the records of the names for the 


19 Die Slaven in Griechenland, 237, 322. 
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Dnepr falls are distinguished from the rest of the material by their 
greater accuracy. This is precisely what Karlgren (20) tries to do, and 
Falk proceeds virtually from the same thesis. However, they do not 
manage to adduce any proofs in favor of such a distinction. It is sufficient 
to point out that the names for the falls are given in the same small 
chapter with the majority of the other names examined above (pp. 
56-60 in MJ). But let us agree for a moment that such a division is jus- 
tified and that in the names for the falls there actually are strict 
phonetic correspondences. It is clear that if we confine ourselves to six 
words the task of establishing such correspondences is greatly facilitated. 
And still, even in this case, even after a number of risky paleographical 
conjectures have been applied to the material, conjectures which of 
course always remain only in the sphere of possibilities, and even after 
the facts of Porphyrogenitus’ records have been adapted to Ukrainian 
phenomena that are known only from two centuries later—even after all 
this, we cannot make things fit. 

In the traditional reading it appeared that Greek ov corresponds to 
® in (v)eccour7, to » in darpoBovm-, to 0 in Bovdvn- (if one identifies this 
name with modern Vil’nyj), and to wu in Bepobrtn. By reading the first 
name as ustupi, the second as ostruvnyj and the third as vul’nyj, Falk 
reduces all the instances of Greek ov to Slavic (Old Ukrainian) u. We 
have seen, however, that full consistency was not obtainable in regard 
to the rendering of », and this fact places in doubt and even excludes the 
possibility of assuming the development of o > wu. On the other hand, 
one cannot but observe that Falk’s conception runs in a vicious circle. 
Falk proceeds from the premise that ov corresponds to Slavic u 
in *orpovovr- (emended from dcrpoBovm-) and in Bovdvn-, because this is 
Old Ukrainian phonetics, and this is Old Ukrainian phonetics because 
o has passed to u. Here we have a typical instance of wishful thinking. 

In order to get out of this vicious circle Falk appeals to erroneous 
spellings in texts of the second half of the eleventh century written in 
the Ukraine, primarily to the Miscellanies of Svjatoslav of 1073 and 
1076, the Sermons of Grigori] Bogoslov, and others. A proof of this sort 
cannot be convincing, if only because Porphyrogenitus is separated from 
these manuscripts by a period of a century and a quarter or a century 
and a half. Even if the phenomena of which Falk speaks obtained around 
1073, it does not at all mean that they also obtained around 950. 

But even more important, Falk’s examples from manuscripts of the 
second half of the eleventh century are themselves unconvincing or 
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simply incorrect. They are all taken not from primary sources, but from 
secondhand material, usually from popular textbooks; they all have an 
accidental character and are reproduced quite uncritically. Falk’s prin- 
ciple sources were Kryms’kyj’s outline and Buzuk’s course in the history 
of Ukrainian.”° Falk’s examples refer to the passage of o to u in newly 
closed syllables (F 169 f.), to the pronunciation of » as a spirant (F 114 f., 
M 63 f.), to the passage of | to w (F 168) and to the bilabial pronuncia- 
tion of v (F 112, M 51). Of these phenomena, I have no doubts about the 
presence of the third and fourth; the second is more than probable, 
although I would not consider it definitely proved; the first I ascribe 
to a later period. But in spite of this I do not think that even one of these 
phenomena is proved by the scribal errors to which Falk alludes. Falk’s 
principal mistake is that he approaches scribal errors mechanically and, 
from the point of view of methodology, helplessly. No attention is paid 
to the well-known fact that the majority of the cited texts are not 
originals, that they are copied from South Slavic originals which, in 
turn, could have had a complex tradition of their own. No notice is 
taken of the schools of copyists, where the scribes were usually not 
interested in introducing features of the living language, of their own 
dialect, into the text. During the past seventy years Slavicists have 
done considerable work on these texts. And, although much is still 
unclear, there has unquestionably been a certain amount of progress 
and achievement. One has learned to organize the facts in a system; to 
compare the facts of the Ukrainian manuscripts with those of the South 
Slavic manuscripts; to distinguish the living pronunciation from the 
bookish. Take, for example, the loss of reduced vowels. How often the 
date of their final disappearance was shifted until Saxmatov, in his 
older works, and especially in his ‘Outline of the Earliest Period in the 
History of the Russian Language,” accepted as a criterion those graphs 
which could not have had parallels in the Church Slavonic texts. This 
method was perfected by Durnovo in his work, “The Russian Manu- 
scripts of the XI and XII Centuries as Monuments of the Old Slavonic 
Language,” to mention only two examples. 

Falk has neglected to take all this into consideration. He does not go 

20 The first from O. Saxmatov, A. Kryms’kyj, Narysy z istoriji ukrajins’koji 
movy ta zrestomatija, Kiev, 1924 (Zbirnyk Ist.-fil. Viddilu Vseukr. Akad. Nauk, 12). 
The second quoted in footnote 3. V. Rozov (‘‘Issledovanie jazyka ju%norusskix 
gramot XIV i pervoj poloviny XV vekov’’, Kievskie Universitetskie Izvestija, 


1913, 12, p. 82ff) has shown that quotations from old texts in Kryms’kyj need 
verification. 
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beyond an accidental selection of individual graphs favorable to his 
theory, as was done, say, up to the 80’s of the last century. The chro- 
nology of the final disappearance of the reduced vowels in the Ukraine, 
as determined by Saxmatov and confirmed by Durnovo, is not, of course, 
an axiom. New data, new research may oblige us to shift the date. But 
it does not sound too serious when Falk, without refuting the proofs of 
Saxmatov and Durnovo, assumes an altogether different date on the 
basis of a few words in their very doubtful form in Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, plus a few accidental scribal errors borrowed from 
Kryms’kyj. 

First of all, there is a lack of seriousness in regard to statistics. Here, 
for example, are the statistics of errors in the use of the nasal vowels in 
the Ostromir Gospel, a text which on the whole was written very pains- 
takingly: for the more than 2000 instances of the correct use of 9 there 
are about 300 erroneous ones; for approximately 1500 instances of the 
correct use of ¢ there are around 200 erroneous ones.” Indeed, there 
remains no doubt here that a feature of the living language had forced 
its way into the manuscript, a feature which violated the original Church 
Slavonic norm. But it is unconvincing if there are five or eight examples 
from all the texts of the eleventh century together. 

But all this is still less convincing from the point of view of 
methodology. For even these few examples have not been studied in 
the text, they have not been comprehended within the writing-systems 
of the texts in which they occur, but they have been snatched at 
random to confirm a previously “established” thesis. In order not to 
speak in generalities, let us review a few concrete examples cited by 
Falk. This is useful also because there exists the further danger that 
future compilers of textbooks might reproduce them mechanically 
without taking a look at the primary sources. 

As one proof of the fricative pronunciation of » is cited the writing 
zode instead of gods in the eleventh-century Thirteen Sermons of Grigorij 
Bogoslov (M 63). This example was put into scholarly circulation by 
Kryms’kyj and repeated by Tyméenko.” To Buzuk’s credit it must be 
said that he refrained from repeating this example, which is improbable, 
especially on the point of methodology. Let us assume that g passed to 
h (or y). This means that there was no g sound in the language and that 


21N. Durnovo, ‘‘Russkie rukopisi XI i XII vv., kak pamjatniki staroslav- 
janskogo jazyka,”’ Juznoslovenski filolog, 4, 1924, pp. 88-90. 

22A. Krymskij, Ukrainskaja grammatika, I: 1, Moscow, 1907, p. 120; Je. 
Tyméenko, Kurs istoriji ukrajins’koho jazyka, 1, Kharkov-Kiev, 1930, p. 177. 
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the letter » was pronounced as a velar fricative. But then what was the 
reason for writing z in its place? For z is a completely different phoneme; 
the meaning of the word zod2 is distinct from the meaning of gods. 
Falk’s consideration here is typically close to what Leskien called 
“papierne Sprachforschung,” without any notion of how the system of 
phonemes functions in the language. 

But let us go on. Falk’s (or Kryms’kyj’s) explanation does not even 
correspond to the facts of the manuscript of the Sermons of Grigorij 
Bogoslov. The scribe of this manuscript wrote the text mechanically, 
without understanding the contents of the whole, and he would constantly 
introduce the first word that occurred to him instead of the word of the 
original, simply out of phonetic similarity. An investigator of this text 
has characterized it as follows: ‘“The translation of the Thirteen Sermons 
of Grigorij Bogoslov has for a long time been surprising for its obscurity 
and incomprehensibility. ...The copyist or copyists understood very 
badly the contents of what they had to copy. . . . It is sufficient to point 
out a few of the many examples of such alterations of words as completely 
pervert the idea and reduce it to absurdity”; among the examples are 
cited such things as délesy instead of télesy, molitvé instead of lovitvé, 
rad instead of dara, etc.* It is easy to see that rods instead of gods is 
an error quite of the same type. 

But let us take the next step and look at the text itself. The unfortu- 
nate word is written on 1468 as the last word of the page. In the phrase 
“A ony vezmetots se: prose’te masla, u imodtiixs; no ne ve xod“s,” 
where the last words correspond to oix éy xaip® in the Greek text. It 
is quite clear that the text has been corrupted here, if only for the fact 
that our zods ~ god> is used in the accusative, and not in the locative, 
case. The text in general is not easy to understand, and the copyist’s 
associations were probably directed to xods partly under the influence 
of the beginning of the following phrase: “S» %e venidets brazo; sie Ze 
vonidets s® nims.”’ Finally, as for the insertion of ¢ into the word 
zods, Budilovié testifies that it is “rather ancient” (ibid.). Enough has 
been said to make it obvious that the whole writing offers nothing to 
establish the pronunciation of ». This is a corrupt passage in which an 
attempt has been made to overcome obscurity by association with the 
word xoditi. 


23 A. Budilovié, Issledovanie jazyka drevneslavjanskogo perevoda XIII slov Gri- 
gorija Bogoslova, SPB, 1871, p. 27. 

% XIII slov Grigorija Bogoslova v drevne-slavjanskom perevode, (kritiko-paleo- 
grafiéeskij trud A. Budiloviéa), SPB, 1875, p. 109. 
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Paleographical analysis explains how this misunderstanding could 
have arisen. The text of the Sermons of Grigorij Bogoslov was transcribed 
from a glagolitic original.” In glagolitic the letter g resembles the letter 
x. If the upper loop of the letter g were rubbed off or imperceptible, 
the letter might be read as x. Here is the source of the misunderstand- 
ing which Falk borrowed uncritically from Kryms’kyj. 

Let us take another example, which Falk cited (F 112) as the writing 
prauda instead of the “correct’’ pravda (!); in M 51, without any explana- 
tions he amended the latter to the actually correct form praveda, at the 
same time perverting the former into praouda (here he is no longer fol- 
lowing Kryms’ky}). This example is taken from the Miscellany of Svjato- 
slav of 1073, again through the mediation of Kryms’kyj.** Let us open 
the phototype edition of 1880 at folio 60v. Again the word under dis- 
cussion is the last word on the page, as was the case with the word zxods 
in the preceding example. This is suspicious, for it is well known that 
the scribes frequently abbreviated words at the end of the line, and es- 
pecially at the end of the page, in order not to divide them up. Actu- 
ally, we do find an abbreviation in this word. After the first two letters 
pr we find not a and u, but a ligature: to the lower right leg of the 
a is added an oblique inclined line which has upward and downward 
hooks. If there were no upward hook, it would indeed be possible to read 
it as the ligature of a + u (Cyr. a + y), but u (y) does not ordinarily 
have this upper hook. On the other hand, this hook could be traced to 
the writing of three sides of the letter v—the left, the lower and the upper. 
Thus it is not clear whether this is a u or a v. If, however, one considers 
that on the whole page the letter u (y) is used many times, but only in 
the combination ou (oy), it becomes clear that this cannot be a wu (y). 
This is all the more true because in this manuscript, when ou (oy) was 
not placed in the line, the copyist used a cradle above the line, as for 
example, bi |denama,” and not the combination that we have here. 
Let us add to this the superlinear smooth breathing between the v and 
the d, which could replace ® or »%—and we shall obtain the entirely 
correct writing, praveda. 

It is neither possible nor necessary to discuss all the examples from 


26N. Durnovo, op. cit., Juznoslovenski filolog, 6. 63. 


26 Krymskij, 110. Reproduced in Buzuk, Narys ... , 58, Tyméenko, 181. 
27 Cf. E. Karskij, Slavjanskaja kirillovskaja paleografija, Leningrad, 1928, 
p. 199. 


#8 This is mentioned also in the article by A. Rozenfel’d, ‘‘Jazyk Svjatoslavova 
Izbornika 1073 g.,’’ Russkij Filologiteskij Vestnik, 41, 1899, p. 158, often cited by 
Falk, though generally of no great scientific value. 
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Kryms’kyj and Buzuk that Falk has uncritically reproduced. Even after 
the appearance of my article in Ukrajina, he did not think it necessary 
to verify them, and he repeated them in his new article in Meddelanden. 
I shall limit myself to a few remarks on the significance of some of the 
examples Falk repeats, examples intended to illustrate the Old Ukrainian 
pronunciation of v and ». As for v, we have the writing na ourédé, in 
Svjatoslav’s Miscellany of 1073. But neither does this writing prove the 
Ukrainian pronunciation of v as a bilabial consonant, because such 
writings are often found in Old Church Slavonic texts, have been fre- 
quently noted in linguistic literature, and figure even in general courses 
on Old Church Slavonic.” The only difference is that here the phe- 
nomenon is transferred from the prefix to the first phoneme of the root. 

On the other hand, writings of the type raznévati and iznijet» in- 
stead of razgnévati and izgnijets (cf. U 330, M 65) do not prove the pro- 
nunciation of the letter » as h. Saxmatov established a special develop- 
ment of the group zgn in Old Ukrainian, in conformity, it is true, with 
his general theory, linking it with the pronunciation of » as [y].3° Dem- 
jantuk accepted this view of Saxmatov’s, but he referred to parallels 
with Old Polish, which, according to LoS, also knew rozniewaé sig 
(Demjanéuk’s other examples are Common Slavic, rather than Polish), 
although in general Polish did not develop h from g.*' The special de- 
velopment of the group zgn can be linked not only to a fricative pro- 
nunciation of », but also to the prevalence of open syllables and to an 
avoidance of complex consonant clusters (other than specific types), and 
this tendency apparently made itself known in Old Ukrainian prior to 
the fall of the reduced vowels, 7.e., at the time of the writing of Svjato- 
slav’s Miscellany of 1073. Trubetzkoy notes that in Old Church Slavic 
the group zgn was the only one of the type of “‘Sibilantischer Engelaut + 
Gerauschlaut + Nasal,’’*? and it appears that this is true also of other 
Slavic languages prior to their loss of the reduced vowels. This demon- 
strates the exceptional character of this group in the system of the 
language, and peripheral, unsymmetrical phenomena, as is known, 
easily disappear. Another possible factor—purely phonetic—is the special 
softness of the n in this group; a large number of manuscripts indicate its 

2° E.g., ourgziti, ouselenaé in Codex Marianus, 597. Cf. A. Vaillant, Manuel du 
vieux slave, I, Paris, 1948, p. 73 f. 

0 A. Saxmatov, Oterk drevenejSego perioda istorii russkogo jazyka, Petrograd, 
1915, p. 181. 

31'V. Demjanéuk, Reviewof Buzuk’s Narys .. . , Zapysky Ist.-fil. viddilu Vseukr. 
Akad. Nauk, XV, 1927, p. 238; ef. also vol. XXIII, 1929, p. 383. 

32 Altkirchenslavische Grammatik, 84. 
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palatalization before é, but there was no palatalized g in the language 
until the groups ky, gy, zy had passed to ki, gi, xi. 

Thus the eleventh-century texts written in the Ukraine do not confirm 
the phonetic characterization of the Old Ukrainian language that Falk 
deduces from an analysis of the names for the Dnepr falls in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus and upon which he at the same time builds his analysis 
of these names. Therefore, the old question remains open, namely, from 
whom were notes made of these names for the Byzantine emperor? Falk 
held that they were obtained from a bilingual Varangian who also 
knew Old Ukrainian. However, since features of Ukrainian phonetics do 
not appear in these names, one cannot consider as disproved the old 
theory of their Old Bulgarian phonetic formation, a theory to which, as 
we have seen, Karlgren adheres (20). 

The question also remains open—which names are the older, the Scan- 
dinavian or the Slavic? Falk maintains that the Old Swedish names were 
the original ones. The Varangians opened the road from Varangia to 
Greece, and they were the ones who made use of it; therefore they gave 
names to the falls, and the local population translated these names into 
their own language. Falk would like to prove this statement by the fact 
that place names analogous to the “Russian” names for the falls are en- 
countered in those localities of Western Europe, primarily in England 
and Scotland, where, during those times, the Normans also appeared 
in the role of conquerors, merchants and colonizers (F 39 f., 226). How- 
ever, Falk deduces the names for the falls from appellative nouns that 
are linked to the character and external aspect of each falls. What is so 
surprising about the fact that names of such a character could have 
existed and did exist in other countries where the Scandinavians appeared? 
Is it not possible that, in translating the names for the falls directly 
from the local language, they substituted words which they were used to 
in their native land and which other Scandinavians, going to the West, 
adapted to the similar phenomena of nature there? 

As is known, Scandinavian toponymics in the Ukraine is extremely 
poor. Falk (M 42) cites what he assumes to be thirteen Scandinavian 
names. But four of them refer to Constantinople, and six of them are 
names for falls which are the point at issue. Smaleskja does not belong 
here because Smolensk does not lie within the territory of the Ukraine 
and because this name is only a reproduction in the Icelandic sources of 
the Slavic name. If one sets aside the rather obscure name for Kiev 


33 Cf. Durnovo, op. cit., 6, pp. 45, 53. 
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cited by Porphyrogenitus, Samvatas / Sambatas,™* there remains only 
Kenugardr, “Kiev.” This name, known from the sagas, is a poetic 
synonym for the name of a distant foreign city, and does nothing to 
support the statement concerning the original giving of place names 
by the Varangians in the Ukraine. Of the thirteen names to which Falk 
alludes not one is to the point. Falk also cites a runic inscription found 
on the island of Berezan’, at the mouth of the Dnepr, but this material 
too is without significance, since this inscription belongs to a later 
period.** Vasmer and Ekblom cite certain place names of Varangian 
origin®**, but they are too few to enable one to speak of such a developed 
Scandinavian toponymics in the Ukraine as would allow one safely to 
accept the thesis of an originally Varangian character for the names of 
the Dnepr falls in Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

Falk’s book is remarkable for its attempt to make a full study of the 
material, and it draws many parallels from the toponymics of other 
countries, it relies on geographical data about the character of the 
falls, and it draws on local Ukrainian ethnographical material. All 
this is its indisputable, positive side. In spite of this, its final results 
are insignificant. If one can accept from Karlgren’s book the thesis 
that, when Porphyrogenitus gives one name for a cataract instead of 
two, this is explained by the phonetic similarity of the two names (but 
Karlgren artificially transferred this principle to all the names), then 
from Falk’s book one may accept as ingenious hypotheses (but no more 
than that) a few conjectures as to the names of the falls, namely, 
Ustupi instead of the traditional Ne sopi (if one takes this name to be 
Slavic, of which, however, there can be some doubt after Sahlgren’s 
article), Nastrozre instead of Naprezi, and the interpretation of 
Bovrynrpax as Volonyj prags. But for this last it is necessary to assume 
that Greek ov can render Slavic unstressed 0, since, as we have seen, it 
is not possible to assume the passage of o to u in newly closed syllables 
for this period. 

In order to save this etymology of Falk’s I have indicated in U 329 

4 Cf. G. IVinskij, ‘SapBards Konstantina Bagrjanorodnogo,” Juvilejnyj 
zbirnyk na posanu akad. M.S. Hrusevs’koho, I1, Kiev, 1928, p. 166 f. 

35 A Stender-Petersen, op. cit., p. 137, doubts even if this inscription may be 
considered as early as from the time of Jaroslav the Wise. 

36 Max Vasmer, ‘“‘Wikingerspuren in Russland,” Berlin, 1931 (Sitzungsberichte 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, 


XXIV), pp. 668 f.; R. Ekblom, “Drei slavische Ortsnamen altnordischen Ur- 
sprungs,’’ Ramoviev Zbornik, Ljubljana, 1950, p. 281 f. 
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the possibility (although untypical) of a correspondence between Greek 
ov and Slavic unstressed o, for example, in the word zxerovims.” Falk 
(M 61) rejects this possibility, citing Vasmer’s statement that, in the 
late Slavic borrowings into Greek, Slavic o is rendered by Greek o, 
Here, however, Vasmer’s authority is not used quite successfully. Vas- 
mer speaks of this regularity as typical for the later borrowings from 
Slavic.* It is not known from what time Vasmer dates the “later” bor- 
rowings, but it is probably some period after Porphyrogenitus, for from 
the latter Vasmer cites an example among those of an older stratum 
of borrowings, when Slavic o found correspondence with Greek a (p. 
267). This regularity does not correspond either to my thesis or to 
Falk’s. From Skok’s materials too it follows rather that Porphyrogenitus 
reproduced (South) Slavic o by a.*® 

The question, however, has other sides to it. In the first place, Vasmer 
bases his thesis on Slavic borrowings into the Greek dialects of Epirus 
and the Peloponnesus. Even for the supporter of the most protracted 
preservation of proto-Slavic unity it is difficult to admit a unity of 
the phonetic development of the East Slavs around Kiev and of the 
South Slavs of Epirus and the Peloponnesus up to the tenth century! 
This is all the more incompatible with Falk’s conception of the separa- 
tion of Ukrainian from the other Slavic languages of this period. On 
the other hand, Falk does not take into account the fact that even 
Vasmer (244, 268) has indicated instances of correspondence between 
Slavic o and Greek ov but explains them as a later northern Greek de- 
velopment (Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, Thrace). But was this indeed 
the sole reason for the appearance of ov? Vasmer, after all, has examples 
of ov from unstressed o not only from northern Greece but also from 
districts of Phthiotis and even Laconia! On what Greek dialeets did the 
language of Constantine Porphyrogenitus or his informant rely? These 
are all questions that need careful study, and they can scarcely be 
brushed aside. In any event, the explanation that Falk gives for the 
name fovynrpax can be redeemed only at the cost of proving that a 
correspondence between Old Ukrainian unstressed o and Greek ov was 
possible. 

Besides a few ingenious hypotheses of a conjectural-etymological 
character, Falk’s book can be valuable as a collection of all the attempts 


7 Vaillant, p. 31. One may also refer to the facts of reverse correspondence 
(Gr. o—Slavic u), e.g. in zugrafe < {wypagos, urard < dpadpiov, Solomuns < Lodoper, 
kanuns < xavév, but of course their conclusiveness is still lesser. 

38 Die Slaven in Griechenland, p. 268. Cf. also p. 240. 

3* “Ortsnamenstudien ... ,’’ p. 229, 235. 
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to explain the names of the falls in Constantine Porphyrogenitus. For 
each name Falk makes full reference to the pronouncements of his 
predecessors, in the chronological order of their appearance. The col- 
lected material will be useful for anyone interested in the problem. 
However, this material unfortunately is not exhaustive. The impression 
is that the author used mainly those sources whose titles make it clear 
that they are concerned with the names for the Dnepr falls, but he has 
not demonstrated that he is sufficiently oriented in the general literature. 
For example, he has not made use of the Russian translation of Por- 
phyrogenitus published in Ctenija v Imp. Ob&8éestve istorii i drevnostej 
rossijskix pri Moskovskom universitete, vol. 188, 1899, with a foreword 
and commentaries by G. Laskin. It is true that these commentaries do 
not possess great scientific value, but Falk in his extracts makes use of 
even less valuable materials, apparently striving for fullness. I may 
cite, for example, the fantastic “etymologies” of K. Sejkovskij, which 
in their own time were rejected by the University of Kiev as having 
nothing to do with science.*° 

A substantial gap is the absence of any mention of the views of 
SeliStev, who believed that Porphyrogenitus noted down the names for 
the Dnepr falls from a Cakavian Serb and who completely denied the 
importance of these records for the history of the East Slavic languages.“ 
One does not need to agree with Selistev, but an analysis of his views is 
indispensable in an investigation of this kind. 

The general importance of Karlgren’s and Falk’s investigations lies 
mainly in the fact that, having again subjected the material to a many- 
sided examination, they have, in spite of their personal desire, shown 
that the material of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ records can be used 
for linguistic purposes only with extreme caution. Perhaps both Sax- 
matov and Selistev were right when the former excluded this material 
from his ‘“Oéerk drevnejSego perioda” and when the latter stated that 
“they [Porphyrogenitus’ records] do not offer reliable information about 
the Slavic-Russian language of that time; it is better not to make use of 
them.’ Meillet expressed the same idea in a more general form: “Les 


40 Cf. V. Bidnov, “Do biohrafiji K. Sejkovs’koho j Ol. Rusova,”’ Praci Ukrajins’- 
koho istoryéno-filolohiénoho tovarystva v Prazi, 2, p. 25, Prague, 1939. 

41 Review of Durnovo’s book, mentioned in footnote 12. 

42 Tbid., p. 309. As another representative of a skeptical attitude to Porphyro- 
genitus’s data J. M. Korinek may be mentioned (“Die Herkunft des Karpaten- 
namens und was damit zusammenhingt”, Carpatica Slovaca I/II, Bratislava 
1943/1944, p. 151). 
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rapprochements incertains dont on fait état trop souvent ne peuvent 
étre employés comme moyens de démonstration dans |’étude des faits 
grammaticaux, et le plus sage est de les négliger purement et simple- 
ment.’ 

Perhaps the future works of these and other investigators will be 
able to place Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ data at the service of the 
history of the East Slavic languages, and of Ukrainian in particular. 
Such investigations will be most welcome. Today it is more prudent to 
refrain from using this material. 


Columbia University 
February 1954 





3 Meillet, Etudes . . . , p. 200. 














NEGATION AND CASE SELECTION IN RUSSIAN 
Tuomas F. MAGNER 


1. A syntactic feature of Modern Russian which has been described 
and prescribed with great certitude in the textbooks but with consider- 
ably less confidence by Russian and non-Russian linguists is the selection 
of case for the noun or noun-substitute dependent on a negated transitive 
verb. In a sentence of the type: Ivan Gitaet knigu, “Ivan is reading the 
book”, the form knigu, ‘the book’’, is accusative singular; with verb 
negated: ‘Ivan isn’t reading the book”’, the text-book prescription would 
be Ivan ne ¢itaet knigi, the form knigi then being genitive singular. That 
the native speaker might say Ivan ne Gitaet knigu, maintaining the ac- 
cusative, or that he might use either of the forms: knigi/knigu has been 
remarked usually only in the more careful treatments of Russian syntax. 
However, where these variations have been noted, descriptions of the 
conditions involved in the choice of case have been much less than exact, 
reflecting certainly not on the competence of the observers but rather 
on a situation which is not readily amenable to an exact analysis. 

This paper represents an attempt to describe adequately this nega- 
tive construction and to determine possible formal and semantic criteria 
involved in this selection of case both in Spoken Russian and in Written 
Russian. 

2. The most detailed analysis of this problem which has come to my 
attention is contained in an article by A. Thomson.! His study is replete 
with examples, but his interpretation of these suffers from his reliance 
on semantic criteria. In general, his conclusion is that the object will 
appear in the accusative case when it has definite, concrete meaning 
and when the action of the utterance is more or less concretely conceived, 
while the genitive case is selected when object and action have abstract 
significance.? An interesting observation of his in respect to form is that 
the negated verb which appears with an accusative object has the same 
aspect that it would have in the positive utterance, and often this verb 
would be perfective in aspect, while negated verbs of imperfective or 
iterative aspect would be more likely to be associated with objects in 
the genitive case. One contrast will suffice: Ona nam obed[acc. sg.] ne 
prigotovila[perf. aspect], “She didn’t prepare dinner for us’, but Ona 

1 “Beitrige zur Kasuslehre. III. Zur Genetivrektion des Verbums im Bal- 


tischslavischen’’, Indogermanische Forschungen 29.249-59 (1911). 
2P. 253. 
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nam obedalgen. sg.] ne gotovila[imperf. aspect], “She didn’t prepare dinner 
for us.’ 

A. A. Saxmatov is helpful in presenting a stock of examples from the 
classical authors, exemplifying both the expected genitive usage and the 
accusative usage, the latter appearing ‘“‘to be crowding out the construc- 
tion with the genitive case.’* A few of his examples illustrating the ac- 
cusative usage are:> Samyj prostupok eé ne razrusil moé séast’e (Turgenev), 
“Her very offence did not destroy my happiness.” Sidelec govoril, ¢to 
ona...emu ne platit dolg (Hertzen), “The store-clerk was saying that 
she ... did not pay him [her] account.” . . . ty ne najdé%’ poterjannyj raj 
(Lermontov), “...you shall not find a lost paradise.” Provincial (ob- 
lastnoj) speech exhibits this accusative selection even more frequently 
than the standard language, according to Saxmatov, one of his examples 
being: I nikakie den’gi ne beri, “And don’t take any money!’’® 

PeSkovskij notes that more than a score of such accusative construc- 
tions occur in the works of PuSkin, e.g. 7 ne uslySat pesn’ obidy..., 
“and they will not hear the hymn of contumely . . .”, and he asserts 
that there exists a complete mix-up in the matter of selecting either the 
genitive or the accusative case in this type of negation.’ “‘At the present 
time the accusative here is completely customary, and in its use we can- 
not detect any difference between it and the genitive.’ If Pe&kovskij’s 
observation is correct, the whole matter may be characterized as a type 
of syntactic free-variation and so dismissed as a pseudo-problem. 

But Pul’kina returns to the problem and, after giving the usual pre- 
scription to use the genitive case in this negative construction, as in the 
example: ne ljublju cirka, “I don’t like the circus.”, she observes that 
the accusative is used “sometimes” in the conversational language.’ 
Her examples for this colloquial usage include Ja ne bral étu knigu, “I 
didn’t take this book.’”’, and Smotri, ne poterjaj tetrad’, ‘‘Look out, don’t 
lose the notebook!’’ She confirms or repeats earlier observations that the 
accusative case is usually selected when a definite object is being em- 
phasized or greater decisiveness is being expressed. 

Finkel’ and BaZenov note that the accusative is met in this negative 


3 P. 255. 

4 Sintaksis russkogo jazyka 1.321 (Leningrad, 1925). 

5 P, 324-5. 

¢ Pp, 325. 

7A. M. Pe&kovskij, Russkij sintaksis v nauénom osvestenti* 265 (Moscow, 1934). 
8 Toid. 

°J1.M. Pul’kina, Kratkij spravoénik po russkoj grammatike? 70 (Moscow, 1949). 
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construction “more often” when the predicate involves animate nouns 
or when a “logical emphasis” falls on the object, an emphasis which is 
“not seldom reinforced by a special word-order, with the predicate 
being moved to one of the first places in the sentence.'° Two of their 
examples are Nel’zja skazat’, ctoby otec ne ljubil Vanju, “It can’t be said 
that the father didn’t love Vanja.”, and Dod’ ona ne otpuskala ot sebja 
ni na sag, “She didn’t permit the daughter out of her sight.” 

Gvozdev characterizes the accusative use in this negative construction 
as more natural to conversational Russian and he echoes the observation 
that a preference for the accusative exists when a definite, concrete 
object is denoted, while the genitive is used when referring to things in 
their entirety, e.g. on ne ljubit éti stixi[acc. pl.], “He doesn’t like these 
verses”, but on ne ljubit stixov[gen. pl.], “He doesn’t like poetry.” How- 
ever, this distinction is not obligatory and one may say: on ne prinés 
moju lopatufacc. sg.] or... moej lopaty[gen. sg.], the meaning being in 
both cases: ‘He didn’t bring my shovel.” It also seems evident to 
Gvozdev that the genitive usage is being “crowded out” by the accusa- 
tive in designating specific, concrete objects, and, in the example from 
Cexov (Cajka, IV): Tvoj otec ne dast mne losadi, “Your father won’t 
give me a horse’’, the accusative loSad’, “horse’”’, would now sound more 
natural than the genitive loSadi. 

According to Unbegaun, the genitive case is employed when the nega- 
tion has “‘as its goal the exclusion of the direct object from the action of 
the sentence and the suppression of the transitivity”, as in the utterance: 
ja ne vizu dorogi (gen. sg.], “I don’t see the road.’’” But, if these condi- 
tions are not present, the accusative case is kept, as in the following: 
ja ne ljublju svoju tétku, “I don’t like my aunt’’, and ne bej neséastnoe 
Zivotnoe, ‘“Don’t beat the poor beast!’’ Unbegaun adds the now familiar 
observation that only individualized direct objects, especially animate 
objects, are found in this accusative usage, though he admits that a 
certain confusion does exist in the actual choice of case. 

3. Taking up the problem at this point, it seems imperative that the 
situation in Spoken Russian should be considered separately from that 
in Written Russian and that criteria for case selection should be, first 
of all, formal (which linguistic forms or formal categories are more com- 
monly associated with the occurrences of the accusative or the genitive 


10 A.M. Finkel’ and N. M. BaZenov, Sovremennyj russkij literaturnyj jazyk 
347 (Kiev, 1951). 

1 A.N. Gvozdev, Oéerki po stilistike russkogo jazyka 93-4 (Moscow, 1952). 

122 B. O. Unbegaun, Grammaire russe 312-3 (Paris, 1951). 
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case?) and then semantic (where considerations of form are not decisive, 
is the lexical meaning of noun or verb or the intent of the speaker as- 
sociated with the choice of case?). 

In the matter of Spoken Russian, we are immediately faced with a 
formidable obstacle: our lack of free contact with the community of 
Russian speakers. The usual solution of this problem is to make judg- 
ments based on the speech of the most recent immigrants from the dialect 
area which serves as a base for Standard Russian. Unhappily, such 
speakers are not generally available. However, a description of this nega- 
tive construction in the speech of those Russian speakers (of varying 
ages and from various parts of the Soviet Union) who are available to 
me will be offered in a later section. 

Spoken Russian in this paper will be, for the most part, the dialogue 
from a score or so of Soviet plays, mostly of the last decade, and the 
‘talk’ in recent Soviet novels.” Written Russian is, of course, everywhere 
available in recent Soviet books, journals, etc. 


SPOKEN RUSSIAN 


4. An examination of all the negative constructions where a transitive 
verb was involved in these plays and novels reveals at least five distinct 
formal concomitants of accusative selection. They are: 


183 Many of my examples will be taken from the following plays and will be 
cited according to the indicated abbreviations: ViSnevskij, ‘‘Nezabyvaemyj 
1919-j’’ (Nezab.), Mixalkov, ‘Ja xo¢éu domoj’’ (Ja xotu), which are contained 
in Sovetskaja dramaturgija, 1949 (Moscow, 1950); ‘‘Zemlja’”’ (Zemlja) and “‘Stalin- 
gradskaja bitva’’ (SB), both by Virta and contained in Dramatiteskie proizve- 
denija (Moscow, 1950); Ivanov, “‘Bronepoezd 14-69” (Brone.), Pogodin, ‘““Celovek 
s rus’ém” (Celovek), Slavin, ‘“‘Intervencija” (Int.), Raxmanov, “Bespokojnaja 
starost’’’ (BS), which appear in P’esy (Moscow, 1947); Bill’-Belocerkovskij, 
“Storm” (Storm), a play in the collection, Sovetskaja dramaturgija 1 (Moscow, 
1948) ; and the following plays by Simonov, “Cuzaja ten’ ” (CT), “Tak i budet”’ 
(TiB), ‘Pod Ka&Stanami Pragi’” (Pod Ka&t.), “Russkij vopros’’ (RV), ‘‘Paren’ 
iz naSego goroda”’ (Paren’), which appear as P’esy (Moscow, 1950). 

Two novels which will be referred to more than once are Dni i Noti (DN) by 
K. Simonov (Moscow, 1944) and Jasnyj bereg (JB) by V. Panova (Moscow, 1950). 
References to Znamja, 9, will indicate examples from that portion of the serialized 
novel, ‘‘Dni naSej Zizni’’, by V. Katlinskaja, which appears in the ninth (Sep- 
tember) issue of the journal Znamja (Moscow, 1952), while the February (no. 2) 
installment of the novel, “Sirokoe teéenie”, by A. Andreev, which appeared in 
the journal, Oktjabr’ (Moscow, 1953), will be cited as Oktjabr’, 2. 

For their aid in verifying examples and for helpful suggestions, I wish to thank 
Professor Marthe Blinoff of the University of Minnesota and Mr. Nicholas Blinoff 
of the Minneapolis Symphony. 
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a) singular nouns of the a-declension (voda, nedelja, ideja, stat’ja), as 
in the following examples of accusative usage: Ne znae%’ ty nasu dusu 
krest’janskuju . . . (Brone. I, 2), “Don’t you know our peasant soul. . .?” 
Ja Alé&sku pocti mesjac ne videla (Zemlja III, 4), “I haven’t seen Aléska 
for nearly a month.” Razve vy ne scitaete praktiku na zavode poleznoj . . . 
(Znamja, 9, p. 85), “Don’t you really consider experience in a factory 
useful .. .?” Esli on ne vozobnovit sejéas svoju reputaciju ...(RV_ I, 1), 
“Tf he won’t renew his reputation now...” 

b) negated verb in the imperative category, as in: T'y mne éto ne govori! 
(DN, XII, p. 88), “Don’t tell me that!” Ne razvodite pessimizm! (JB, 
I, p. 14), “Don’t spread pessimism !”’ I ne zabyvat’ lozung! (JB, XI, p. 189), 
“And don’t forget the slogan!”’ Ne gnevi narod! (Zemlja III, 4), ““Don’t 
anger the people!” Rukopis’ ne zabud’! (CT IV, 5), “Don’t forget the 
manuscript!” 

c) negated verb of perfective aspect. Much of what native speakers 
refer to as the emphasis or greater definiteness of the accusative usage 
in this negative construction can be subsumed in the statement that the 
accusative is used very frequently with perfective verbs. This may, of 
course, simply be transferring the need for a semantic judgment to the 
level of aspect selection. At any rate, Thomson’s remark (section 2) that 
the perfective aspect often accompanies accusative usage is well borne 
out, as the following examples indicate: A my ne otdadim éto mesto (DN, 
XX, p. 165), “But we won’t give up this place.” .. . ne peredam brone- 
poezd nikomu drugomu (Brone. I, 2), “. .. I won’t turn over the armored 
train to anyone else.” Tovarisé Stalin, ne sdelaete pereryv? (Nezab. I, 2), 
“Comrade Stalin, aren’t you going to call a recess?” V nasu brigadu 
klin ne vob’é’ (Oktjabr’, 2, p. 17), ““You won’t drive a wedge in our 
brigade.’”’ SeréZa zdes’ byl by, ne zabyl by takoj pustjak. (Paren’ II, 4) 
“If SeréZa were here, he wouldn’t forget such a trifle.” 

d) inverted word-order. An appreciable number of utterances which 
exhibit the accusative case are also characterized by a word-order in 
which the negated verb occurs after the object, e.g. Net, my tak vopros 
ne stavim ... (DN, XXIII, p. 196), ““No, we’re not putting the question 
that way...” ... Grigorij Petrovié, tvoju vlast’ nikto ne koleblet (Znamija, 
9, p. 76), “Grigorij Petrovié, no one is weakening your power.” Doé’ ne 
videl, Pétr Ivanovié? (Zemlja I, 1), “Didn’t you see [my] daughter, Pétr 
Ivanovié?” ...uroki meStanskoj etiki ne prepodaju. (Storm III, 7), 
“.. I’m not giving lessons in bourgeois ethics.” Ja svoi pobedy tak ne 
afiSiroval . . . (Oktjabr’, 2, p. 19), “I haven’t gone that far in advertising 
my victories .. .”” Pe’kovskij had mentioned that, in utterances where 
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the accusative appears before the noun, the speaker may not have yet 
decided whether the verb is to be negated and so the choice of the ac- 
cusative would be “inescapable” ;“ his example for this is Btu bumagu . . . 
ja ne voz’mu, “I won’t take this paper.” Further consideration of this on 
the basis of form might warrant study of the actual syllabic interval 
between object and verb, in utterances where the accusative is used, to 
determine if the occurrence of the accusative is greater in the type: étu 
bumagu .. . ja ne voz’mu than in the type: étu bumagu ja ne voz’mu. 

e) the verb ljubit’. The verb ljubit’, “to like, to love’, is of special 
interest since textbook writers often select it to illustrate the use of the 
genitive case after a negated transitive verb, and since it occurs so very 
frequently, when negated, with the accusative case, whereupon it turns 
up in illustrations of this accusative usage in other (relatively few) texts. 
Some occurrences with the accusative are: Ne ljubil sladkij éaj, pomni3’? 


(TiB I, 1),'° “I didn’t like [my] tea sweet, remember?” ... ona belyj 
[muskat] ne ljubit (Paren’ II, 4), “...she doesn’t like a white [grape].” 
... ne ljublju operu (DN, X, p. 72), “... 1 don’t like opera.” UZasno ne 


ljublju Zéltye lisi’ja,—narjadnye, a nezivye ...(Oktjabr’, 2, p. 3), “I 
despise yellow leaves,—in such fine array, but lifeless.” 

The five features of form described above occur significantly in ut- 
terances where the accusative case is selected for the object of the negated 
transitive verb. The probability of the selection of the accusative seems 
to be greater when more than one of these formal features occur in the 
same utterance. Thus, the following example shows a singular noun of 
the a-declension, inverted word-order and imperative verb: Vy étu 
bumazku nikuda ne devajte! (Celovek II, 7), “Don’t put this slip of paper 
any place!’’—while perfective verb, inverted word-order and singular 
a-declension noun are exhibited in this utterance: Etu pesnju ne zadusi?’, 
ne ub’és’! (Znamja, 9, p. 10), ““You won’t smother this song, you won’t 
kill it!” 

5. Negation can be expressed simply by the pre-verbal ne or more- 
over by the discontinuous alternant ne...ni...ni. When this latter 
alternant is employed, occurrence of the accusative case seems to be in- 
frequent. The genitive case is usually selected, as in—ne dast ni kopejki 
(JB, III, p. 39), ““He won’t even give a penny.”. Accusative forms do 


14 Op. cit. 265. Cf. also Gvozdev 94. 

16 But Ja ne ljublju sladkogo taja, with genitive forms, appears in the Dic- 
tionary of Spoken Russian 340 [entry kusok] (Washington, 1945). However, page 
189 [entry thick] has the utterance Ja ne ljublju takoj gustoj sup, ‘‘I don’t like such 
thick soup’’, with accusative forms. 
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occur in this situation, however, the few examples coming te my atten- 
tion exhibiting singular nouns of the a-declension, e.g. Ne podpuskat’ 
k rubil’nikam nikogo: ni brata,'* ni papu, ni mamu (Nezab., Epilogue), 
“Don’t allow anyone to approach the switches, not even your brother, 
your dad, nor your mama.”’. 

6. Without exception the genitive case is employed with negated 
forms of the verb imet’, ‘to have’’, a typical occurrence being .. . no 
éto ne imeet znacenija ...(JB, III, p. 42), “... but that doesn’t have 
any meaning...”. 

7. Plural nouns do appear in the accusative case in this construction 
but relatively seldom as compared with singular nouns. One utterance 
attributed to Stalin exhibits such a plural accusative: My projavili 
dostatocno voli 1 vyderzki, Goby ne razbrosat’ nai reservy (SB, 2nd part), 
“We’ve demonstrated enough will and restraint in not scattering our 
reserves.” 

8. Very often the occurrence of the accusative case in this negative 
construction is accompanied by one of more of the formal features de- 
tailed in section four. But these features may be present and the object 
yet appear in the genitive case, as for example, ...esli ty ne najdé%’ 
[perf. asp.] tam svoej mamy[a-decl.] . . . (Pod Kast. I, 2), “. . . if you won’t 
find your mama there...” ...7 ne porti[imper.] mne moej radosti! (RV 
II, 4), “And don’t spoil my pleasure for me!’’ Or none of these formal 
features may be present and the noun may appear in the accusative 
case, e.g... . nikto ne razbiraet moi karakuli . . . (BS II), “... no one can 
make out my scribblings.. .” Ja ne nadevala éto plat’e Sest’ let... (Pod 
Kast. I, 2), “I haven’t put this dress on for six years...” The situation 
seems closed to formal analysis when two utterances, of the same con- 
structional type, differ only in the selection of case for the object. Thus, 
in the utterances: i ne porti mne moej radosti (see above); Ne portite sebe 
krov’ naprasno,” “Don’t get all stirred up for nothing! (literally, ““Don’t 
spoil your blood in vain!”’)—a basis for the selection of the genitive 
case for radost’, “pleasure, happiness”, and the accusative for krov’, 
“blood’’, will have to be sought on semantic grounds. That this will not 
be easy can be seen on consideration of a third example: ne porti mne 
zizn’ (TB II, 4), “Don’t ruin my life!’’, which exhibits the accusative 
azn’. 

9. Most of the analysis summarized in the beginning of this paper con- 


16 The genitive-accusative construction, illustrated here by brata, is, of course, 
distinct from the constructional type under consideration. 
17 A. Chérel, Le russe sans peine 301 (Paris, n.d.). 
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cerned itself with such semantic criteria. The substance of these earlier 
observations is that nouns and verbs denoting definite, physical en- 
tities and physical actions appear more often with the noun-object in 
the accusative case, while abstract entities and concepts are associated 
with the genitive usage. Theoretically, even this statement could in large 
part be translated into a description based on form, since certain noun- 
formations have abstract significance; thus, nouns with the suffix -ost’/ 
—nost’, such as molodost’, “youth”, and vozmoZznost’, “opportunity”, 
would generally appear in the genitive case in this negative construction. 
In practice, however, this would produce an unwieldy system. 

Thus, where formal features are not decisive in establishing the choice 
of case, the lexical meaning of the nouns and verbs: abstractness vs. 
concreteness, definiteness vs. indefiniteness, will have to serve as a 
criterion. The contrast is clear in these utterances: Ja ne ponimaju vase} 
ironii (gen. sg.] (JB, III, p. 45), “I don’t understand your irony.” On 
nikogda ne kladét vest [acc. pl.] na mesto'® “He never puts things in their 
place.”, and seems to be the basis for case differentiation in these two 
statements by the same character: Trubnikov: Ne prevraséajte moj 
kabinet [ace. sg.] v laboratoriju (CT I, 1), Trubnikov: “Don’t turn my 
office into a laboratory!” Trubnikov: Ne demonstrirujte svoego durnogo 
zaraktera[gen. sg.) (ibid.), Trubnikov: “Don’t demonstrate your bad 
character!”’,—while the contrast in the following utterances seems to 
turn on the reality or definiteness of one concept as against the po- 
tentiality or indefiniteness of the other: Zanna: (My imeem... u soldat 
takoe nastroenie: vosstanie nemedlenno.) . . . Esli ne ispol’zovat’ nastroenie 
[ace. sg.], ont mogut ostynut’ (Int. IT, 4), Zanna: “(Our soldiers are in this 
frame of mind: revolt immediately.) ...If we don’t use [this] frame of 
mind, they may cool off.” Zanna: Slusajte, esli my ne podymem vosstanija 
[gen. sg.] nemedlenno, eto budet, tovaristi, istoriceskaja o&ibka, “Zanna: 
‘Listen, if we don’t raise an insurrection immediately, it’ll be a historical 
mistake, comrades.” 

10. Responses of Native Speakers. A questionnaire including some 
fifty utterances selected from recent Soviet plays and novels was sub- 
mitted to seventeen native speakers of Russians.'® As indicated above, 


18 Dict. of Sp. Russian 330 [entry klast’]. 

19 An utterance showing the accusative case would be placed alongside one 
with the genitive case, this latter formulated by the writer in accordance with 
the usual prescription, i.e. Ne gnevi narod! Ne gnevi naroda! The native speaker 
was asked to indicate which utterance he would use in “‘conversational speech”. 
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the backgrounds of these speakers are so diverse as to preclude relying 
on their responses for a description of this syntactic feature in Standard 
Spoken Russian. Their responses and later personal interviews with 
seven of the respondents were used to elicit possible formal or semantic 
criteria for analysing the Soviet conversational material. 

Results seem either to warrant PeSkovskij’s sweeping assertion that 
the genitive and accusative cases are used indiscriminately in this con- 
struction or to validate the assumption of this article that the reported 
conversation of the recent Soviet plays and novels would present a more 
typical picture of Standard Spoken Russian. 

The few points of agreement among these Russian speakers support 
the observations on form made above. For example, most of the re- 
spondents would say: 1) Odéki [acc. pl.] on ne nosit, ‘“He doen’t wear 
glasses”, but also On ne nosit ockov [gen. pl.], “He doesn’t wear glasses’’, 
illustrating the association of inverted word order and the accusative 
case; 2) Ne poj étu pesnju [acc. sg.], “Don’t sing this song” showing the 
accusative of an a-declension noun in an imperative construction; and 
3) Ty e&éé ne zabyl étot jazyk?, ‘You still haven’t forgotten this language?”’, 
with an accusative singular in association with a perfective verb. 

In the situations where a speaker might use either the genitive or the 
accusative case, a few of those interviewed stated that there was no 
difference of meaning involved, while an equal number (3) explained 
that the accusative would be used when referring to a specific object or 
objects. Thus, one respondent remarked that she would say Ja ne vizu 
dna {gen. sg.], “I’don’t see a/the bottom’’, but, if she were looking into 
a pail of water, trying to see the bottom, she might say Ja ne vizu dno 
face. sg.], “I don’t see the bottom.” And one respondent volunteered the 
observation that the accusative case in this negative construction would 
be typical “‘in the speech of educated Russians”’! 

Those speakers with a sufficient knowledge of English were requested 
to translate into English phrases such as the following: Ty bumagi ne 
prinés? and On pesni ne poét. According to normative grammar, bumagi 
would here be the genitive singular of the word bumaga, “paper’’, and 
pesni the genitive singular of the word pesnja, “‘song’’, but seven re- 
spondents translated them as “papers” (“Didn’t you bring the papers?’’) 
and “‘songs” (“‘He doesn’t sing songs.”’), as if they were accusative plural 
forms, while five respondents indicated that these forms could mean 
“paper” [gen. sg.] or “papers” [acc. pl.], “song” [gen. sg.] or “songs” 
lace. pl.], depending on the larger context. 
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WRITTEN RvussIAN 


11. The textbook prescription is quite generally followed in Written 
Russian, though the accusative case occurs quite frequently in this 
negative construction in the narrative section of novels. Most of such 
occurrences exhibit the various features of form described in section 4. 
A few examples are: .. . oni ne vveli v boj krupnye sily [acc. pl.] ... (DN, 
XIX, p. 162), “‘. . . they didn’t bring their heavy forces into the battle . . .” 
...no ruku face. sg.] ne otnjala...(DN, XIV, p. 101), “... but she 
didn’t take away [her] hand...” ...dctoby svet ne razbudil Serézu [acc. 
sg.] (JB, XI, p. 197), “...so that the light wouldn’t awaken SeréZa.” 

Most constant in their association with the genitive case are the 
negated participles and gerunds, which, save for the past passive par- 
ticiple, are in active use only in the written language. A typical example 
is ...ne podnimaja golovy (gen. sg.] (DN, IX, p. 68), “... not raising 
{his} head’. Yet examples of the accusative with such negated verbal 
forms do occur, though extremely infrequently. Two occurrences are: 
...ne poblagodariv, koneéno, devéonku [acc. sg.]...2° “...not having 
thanked the girl, of course,...” “Nel’zja voevat’ dlja imperializma,— 
govorit tovarisé Stalin,—ne ukrepljaja imperialistiéeskij tyl [acc. sg.]’™ 
“Tt’s impossible to fight for imperialism”, says Comrade Stalin, “without 
strengthening the imperialistic force.” 

12. A larger negative construction, which can be considered as an 
extension of the construction dealt with in sections 1 through 11, in- 
volves negated verb plus transitive infinitive plus object, e.g. Ivan ne 
xotet citat’ knigi/knigu, ‘Ivan doesn’t want to read the book”’. Here, too, 
there is the matter of case selection, but the evidence does not at present 
warrant any statement more specific than that the accusative occurs 
more frequently, a fact previously pointed out by PeSkovskij” and 
Unbegaun.”* 


SUMMARY 


13. In Written Russian, the textbook rule, which prescribes the geni- 
tive case for the object of a negated transitive verb, serves as an adequate 
description of this construction. In Spoken Russian, though the situation 
is not as clear-cut as the necessarily small selection of examples in this 


20M. Slonimskij, InZenery 11 (Moscow, 1950). 

21 A. Trajnin, “SSA—strana bezzakonija i terrora,” Znamja 12.144-5. (Moscow, 
1953). 

#2 Op. cit. 265. 

23 Op. cit. 313. 
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paper might indicate, the selecting of the accusative or the genitive 
case is not as haphazard nor is it as much determined by semantic criteria 
as previous observers contend. It can be stated that, in Spoken Russian, 
the accusative case is frequently selected in this negative construction 
when one or more of the following formal conditions obtain: 

a) when the noun is singular and from the a-declension: . . . no nikto 
ne preduprezdaet Zenju ob opasnosti (Ja xotu I, 2), “... but no one is 
warning Zenja about the danger.” 

b) when the verb has imperative form: Xozjain, ne prjat’ listy... 
(Zemlja III, 4), ““Master, don’t hide the papers.. .!” 

c) when the verb has perfective aspect: Censura ne propustila sledu- 
juscie stixi .. . (PuSkin, Dnevnik, Feb. 1835), “Censorship didn’t permit 
the following verses. . .” 

d) when the word-order of the utterance is such that the negated verb 
occurs after the object: .. . my let pjat’ samovar ne vynimali (TiB II, 3), 
“...for five years we didn’t take the samovar out.” 

e) when the negated verb is a form of ljubit’, “‘to like, love’: . . . smert’ 
ne ljublju vsjakuju filantropiju (Znamja, 9, p. 81), “...I really despise 
any philanthropy.” 

From the standpoint of both form and meaning, it can be observed 
that the accusative case occurs more frequently when one or more of the 
above formal conditions are realized and when the noun used as the 
object denotes a specific, concrete entity or entities, e.g. Ona ne natérla 
[perf. aspect] ndégi [acc. pl. of a-decl. noun], “She didn’t rub [her] legs”, 
(Pod Kaé&t. I, 1). 

For the other utterances, which exhibit the accusative and yet do 
not have the formal concomitants delineated above, recourse must be 
had to meaning.“ Nouns denoting specific objects, especially after ne- 
gated verbs denoting physical activity, are often found in the accusative 
case, e.g. Ja ne nadevala éto plat’e Sest’ let . . . (Pod Kast. I, 2), “I haven’t 
put this dress on for six years...”. 


University of Minnesota 





2% Cf. R.Jakobson, ‘“‘Beitrag zur allgemeinen Kasuslehre’’, Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague, VI (1936), 258-9; Akademija Nauk SSSR, Grammatika 
russkogo jarzyka, II, 2 (1954), 123. 





EXCEPTIONALISM IN PHENOMENA ON THE PERIPHERY 
OF THE LINGUISTIC SYSTEM 


(A STUDY BASED ON THE RUSSIAN PARTICIPLES AND GERUNDS) 
JAMES FERRELL 


This is a paper designed primarily to illustrate by means of gram- 
matical data gathered from the Russian language a fact of some in- 
terest to general linguistics: that is, the toleration within the periphery 
of a linguistic system, particularly in the realm of primarily bookish 
forms, of varieties of pattern, irregularities of formation, and indi- 
vidual deviation in usage, which could scarcely be tolerated within the 
central area of the system. Specifically, there will be an attempt to de- 
scribe at least some of the peculiarities of the Russian gerunds and 
participles both from a formal and from a functional point of view. 
It is the general status of these forms that will be treated here since an 
attempt to deal with them in all their variant items would require a 
much more extended treatment than this is designed to be. Consequently, 
one should not, in the absence of statements to the contrary, regard the 
citations as exhaustive, but simply as examples. 

It is probable that some of us, including the author of this paper, 
tend to regard even the less peripheral portions of the language system 
as somewhat more uniform and simple than they are. But even the cen- 
tral portions of a language system tolerate diversity. When we consider, 
say, data such as that supplied by André Martinet’s study of French 
pronunciation’, we are struck by how wide are the differences in the 
phonemic systems of speakers who regard themselves and are probably 
regarded by others as speakers of standard French. Now, for another 
type of phonemic complexity, let us turn to Russian. R. Jakobson has 
pointed out the coexistence within an intermediate generation of two 
phonemic systems, of which one reflected the sole usage of the preceding 
generation while the other reflected that of the subsequent generation’. 

As for the morphological system of Russian, there is in synchronic 
existence a considerable body of verb doublets conjugated as members 
of productive and non-productive classes: e.g., mazxat’, dvigat’, etc. 
The relationship between these doublets is complex. Sometimes the 

1 André Martinet, La prononciation du frangais contemporain, Paris, 1945. 


2 Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, VIII, 1953, 
17-18. 
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non-productive form is the literary one while the productive form is 
considered colloquial: e.g., maset as opposed to mazxaet. Sometimes the 
productive type is the more acceptable, the unproductive one being 
listed as archaic: e.g., dvigaet as opposed to dvizet. Sometimes semantic 
differentiation results in two separate verbs: e.g., klepaet “rivets” as 
opposed to kleplet “‘slanders.” Nor do the relationships listed above ex- 
haust the possibilities of variety. 

An even more striking example of a complex relationship is the follow- 
ing, which involves both morphology and syntax. It is the coexistence 
in Russian of declinable and indeclinable nouns. Here we find relatively 
complete commutation between such declined forms as leto, muz on the 
one hand and pal’to, kenguru on the other. The theoretical complications 
that arise from this grammatical juxtaposition are of considerable mag- 
nitude. (This is not to say that the declined forms with their various 
patterns of case neutralization do not provide the language system 
with an adequate psychological transition.) Word order, for instance, 
rarely decisive elsewhere in establishing subject and object relationships 
in Russian, becomes at this point of primary importance in doing so. 
The adjective, which normally only states its own relationship to the 
noun it modifies, becomes, when it modifies an indeclinable noun, the 
most important means of expressing the nominal phrase’s relationship 
to the rest of the sentence. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that it is the forms that are on the 
periphery of the system, the forms that are primarily literary, such as 
the gerund and participle, that offer the greatest opportunity for the 
growth of the complex, exceptional and unique. Here the most diverse 
features can appear even within productive categories of the verb as 
we shall shortly see. However, it is in the unproductive forms that they 
reach their greatest profusion. 

Rather less is known of the history of these forms than one might de- 
sire. However, even a sketchy examination of this topic is worth while 
since it casts considerable light on linguistic processes that are still at 
work within the contemporary system. At a very early period all the 
articulated native Russian participles apparently*® lost their verbal 
quality and became, insofar as they survived, simple deverbative adjec- 
tives: stojacij, byvsij, ustalyj, ljubimyj, pecényj. The unarticulated forms 
of the participles lost the feature of case throughout. In addition, with 
the exception of the past participles in -l-, which served to form the con- 


The “apparently” is inserted to hedge against certain difficulties offered by, 
inter alia, the Primary Chronicle. 
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temporary Russian past tense, the unarticulated forms of the active 
participles lost all distinctions of gender and number, becoming gerunds. 
One should note in this connection that there is considerable doubt‘ as 
to whether the present passive participle ever formed part of the native 
Russian linguistic system. The past passive participle retained its dis- 
tinctions of gender and number in its unarticulated forms in the ver- 
nacular.® 

One might remark in passing that the vernacular tended to invent 
new unarticulated forms for the deverbative adjectives that had now 
lost their old ones. Thus for such adjectives as mogudéij there are the 
forms of mogué, moguéa, etc. For the type vjalyj we find vjal, vjala, the 
latter being differentiated from the past tense vjal in the accentuation 
of the feminine singular and in the plural. Apparently there was no 
similar tendency on the part of the deverbative adjectives that arose 
from the native past active participles in -%j/-v%ij. It may be that few 
adjectives of this type survived at all or it may be that the reintroduc- 
tion from Church Slavic of identical forms in a truly participial function 
served to inhibit such a development. 

These deverbative adjectives and these gerunds found a place in the 
literary texts written in Old Russian. In addition, from the beginning 
of the literary period writers* regained a full complement of articulated 
participial forms with verbal governance by borrowing from Church 
Slavic. (One must note that this statement does not hold true for the 
past active participle in -lyj, which was not reintroduced.) The present 
passive participle (both articulated and unarticulated) may well have 
been borrowed lock, stock, and barrel from Church Slavic. Be that as 
it may, both tenses of the passive participles ended up with a full com- 
plement of articulated and unarticulated forms while the active par- 
ticiples appear only in the articulated forms. 

By Lomonosov’s time even the gerunds in the forms used in the liter- 
ary language were felt as literary and as elements of the exalted style. 


‘For two differing views on this topic see: Bohuslav Havrdnek, Genera verbi, 
Prague, 1928, 1937, and Y. Serech, Participium universale im Slavischen, Winnipeg, 
1953. 

5 This whole question is treated succinctly and well by A. A. Saxmatov, Sintak- 
sis russkogo jazyka, Moscow-Leningrad, 1941, 470-72. 

6 The use of these borrowed forms was very free in ecclesiastical works and in 
the chronicles, but restricted in the more secular forms of literature. See S. P. 
Obnorskij, O&erki po istorii russkogo literaturnogo jazyka, Moscow-Leningrad, 
1946, 21, 50-53, 102-04. 
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How useful in high poetry are thoughts decorated with a Church 
Slavic expression such as a participle or a gerund. This everyone 
can feel who has tried his strength in composing verses.’ 


Since then, as a result of the influence of the literary language on the 
vernacular, these forms have tended to win themselves a place in spoken 
Russian, but most participles are still felt as literary. 

Now that a brief history of the forms has been given, let us turn to 
their present state. Perhaps their most striking characteristic from the 
point of view of the linguistic system is the diversity of their subsystems 
of tense (or, more properly, aspect and tense). The subsystem of the 
active participles differs from that of the passive. Both differ from that 
of the gerunds. In the first place, while the past tense of the imperfec- 
tive gerund and passive participle are quite restricted in use, the past 
of the imperfective active participle is quite widely used. In other words, 
while the gerunds and passive participles have tended to confine them- 
selves largely to a contrast in aspect, the active participle makes lively 
use of tense as well as aspect opposition. 

There is another peculiarity in the use of the active participles. They 
have a double system of time reference. They are sometimes used to 
denote time relative to that of the action of the main verb, sometimes 
used to denote time relative to the moment of the utterance. Within 
this complex framework some writers (e.g., PuSkin and Panova) tend to 
allow the reference to the time of the action of the main verb to play a 
considerably more important role than do others (e.g., Gor’kij and Bu- 
nin), who favor more heavily the reference to the moment of the utter- 
ance. Several school grammars® set up a sort of conversion table as be- 
tween relative clauses with indicative verbs in various aspects and 
tenses and the active participles, conversion tables whose essence 
appears to lie in the concept that an imperfective verb in a relative 
clause is the equivalent of an imperfective active participle and that a 
past tense in a relative clause is equal to a past tense in an active par- 
ticiple. The concept represents a considerable oversimplification. N. A. 
Kaganovié’s analysis is considerably more sophisticated, but still 
represents an oversimplification.°® 


7 Mixail Lomonosov, ‘‘O pol’ze knig cerkovnyx na russkom jazyke,’’ Sotinenija, 
St. Petersburg, 1898, IV, 228. 

® E. g., L. V. Séerba, Grammatika russkogo jazyka, Moscow, 1947, II, 105. 

9N. A. Kaganovié, ‘‘O vremennyx funkcijax priéastij,’?’ Naukovi zapysky 
Xarkivs’koi naukovo-doslidtoi katedry movoznavstva, 1929, no. 2. 
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There is yet another matter that must be noted in connection with 
the active participles, one that occurs primarily in journalistic Russian. 
It is the use of the present perfective participle as a means of denoting, 
in general, an action subsequent to that of the main verb. Thus, among 
at least a limited group of writers the tense contrast exists in both legs 
of the aspect opposition. One can find a group of examples together with 
grammatical and stylistic commentaries in articles by Bicilli and Ku- 
drjavskij.!° 

The tense-aspect system of the gerund has shown a different direc- 
tion in its evolution. As Vinogradov has pointed out", the gerund has 
tended to reduce the tense-aspect system to a simple aspect system. 
In general it shows the action as completed (perfective) or incomplete 
(imperfective) relative to the time of the action of the main verb. How- 
ever, there are factors which complicate this picture. First, the imper- 
fective leg of the aspect opposition does contain a tense contrast, which, 
though comparatively rare in use, forms a living part of the contem- 
porary language. It is the contrast between a present and a past gerund 
(perhaps, terminologically speaking, an unmarked and a non-present 
might be more satisfactory): e.g., 


Otvyknuv ot roskosi v bednom uglu moém i uZe davno ne vidav 
nikakogo bogatstva, ja orobel i Zdal grafa s nekotorym trepetom 
... (Pugkin). 


Another factor is that in the presence of clear contextual indications 
the perfective gerund in -v can indicate an action in its entirety whose 
final term is subsequent to the time of the action of the main verb: e.g., 


Germann snjal i postavil kartu, pokryv eé kipoj bankovyx biletov 
(PuSkin). 


These facts concerning the tense of the gerund are well known. How- 
ever, Roman Jakobson” has pointed out some that were not hitherto 
noticed or codified in reference to the gerunds in %/-v& and the per- 
fective gerunds in -a. The latter gerunds, as he has demonstrated, are 
used to denote an action performed immediately prior to the time of 
the action of the main verb: e.g., 


0 P, Bicilli, ““Die Funkzion der Partizipialformen auf -8&j in der russischen 
Literatursprache,” Zeitschrift fur slavische Philologie, 1941, XX XVIII, and D. N. 
Kudrjavskij, Vvedenie v jazykoznanie (Uténye zapiski Jur’evskogo Universiteta, 
god. 21) Yuriev, 1913. 

1V.V. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, Moscow, 1947, 385. 

12 In various personal conversations. 
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Graf Bobrinskij, zametja moju treugol’nuju 4ljapu, velel prinesti 
mne krugluju (Puskin). 


This function of the perfective gerund in -a appears to be well authen- 
ticated throughout modern literature from PuSskin’s time to the present 
day. On the other hand Professor Jakobson’s explanation of the -%/-v% 
forms appears to hold true for a more restricted area and period. He 
regards their function as that of denoting a relationship that is charac- 
terized as more than a casual one with the action of the main verb (e.g., 
a relationship of cause or condition or concession etc.) :% 


Naum, udatno xozjajniéavsi let pjatnadcat’, vygodno sbyl svoj 
dvor drugomu me&Séaninu (Turgenev). 


Now, if one turns to the tense-aspect system of the passive participles, 
one finds that it is identical neither with that of the active participles 
nor with that of the gerunds. In the case of the passive participles, as 
in that of the gerunds, one meets with a clearly dominant aspect system. 
That is to say, here too the action is normally shown as completed or 
incomplete with reference to the time of the action of the main verb. 
Here again there is a tense contrast within the imperfective stem. But, 
though like the past imperfective gerund the past imperfective parti- 
ciple is of limited occurrence, the limits are not the same. For example, 
the more common actual occurrences of the past imperfective gerund 
in connection with an instrumental of agent in literature tend to be re- 
stricted to those of a very small group of verbs. Within this group these 
participles are relatively lively. Moreover, though the passive participle 
tends to rely more heavily on the function of denoting time relative to 
the action of the main verb than does the active participle, it does so 
in considerably less degree than does the gerund. Thus sentences of the 
following type are not uncommon: 


...1 u’e ne skazala ni slova do samoj svoej smerti, slucivSejsja 

pjat’ let posle (PuSkin). 
This greater dependence of the passive participle on the moment of the 
utterance is certainly connected with its functioning as a direct modifier 
of the noun rather than of the verb. 

Another respect in which the tense-aspect system of the passive par- 
ticiples resembles that of the active participles rather than that of the 
gerunds is in the occurrence of a present participle of the perfective 


183 One wonders, in the absence of sufficient evidence, whether the -37 (-v8z) 
represent a true past while the -v forms are simply nonpresent. 
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aspect at least in subliterary usage. One finds examples from time to 
time in Gonéarov, and recently an interesting occurrence appeared in 
the lyric of a song that enjoyed considerable popularity during the Sec- 
ond World War: Kipuéaja, Moguéaja, Nikem ne pobedimaja, Strana 
moja, Moskva moja, Ty samaja ljubimaja! Here the presence of an 
instrumental of agent would appear to exclude attempting to explain 
pobedimaja as potential deverbative adjective. 

It is clear from the preceding that in respect to the use of tense and 
aspect each participle and gerund system has its special status. Again, 
in respect to the participation of individual verbs in the formation of 
various participles and gerunds we find in general a surprising lack of 
uniformity. With a handful of exceptions'* apparently all verbs can 
form the active participles proper to their aspect stems. This also holds 
true for the past gerund in -v or -& (-v&), but one must note that those 
gerunds that once ended in consonants other than -v have become ar- 
chaic. Moreover, the reflexive ending can not be appended directly to 
the -v. Hence in these cases recourse must be had to the -& gerund or, 
in the perfective, optionally, to the -a gerund. It is obvious that this 
fact leads in these cases to partial neutralization of meaning dis- 
tinctions as between the non-appearing unmarked form and one of the 
marked forms. Elsewhere the lists of exceptions are substantial. In the 
case of imperfective gerund in -a we find various degrees of restriction. 
There are some verbs about which apparently all speakers are in agree- 
ment that they can not form gerunds: e.g., mod’ or those verbs, with 
the exception of l’nut’, that have infinitives ending in -nut’. On the other 
hand, there are the productive verb types about whose ability (though 
even here there are one or two exceptions'*) to form imperfective gerunds 
in -a no one seems to doubt. In between is a wide area of forms from those 
which, though grammarians'* condemn, almost all writers employ 
(berja, plaéa) to those which, though rare, do occur in the works of 
standard writers” (pisa, mnja). 


14 The USakov dictionary marks the past participles and gerunds of compounds 
of -3ibit’ and éest’ as non-existent or to be avoided. 

16 E. g., zodit’, nosit’ are so cited in the new Academy grammar. However, the 
majority of my informants do not feel that the -a gerunds from these verbs offer 
substantial difficulties. In addition they are not infrequent in nineteenth-century 
literature. It should be noted that, while belonging to a productive category in 
one respect, they belong to a non-productive category as far as sub-aspect is 
concerned, the directionally undetermined. 

16 FE. g., Saxmatov and Vinogradov. 

17 The first is quotable from Cexov and Bunin, the latter from Remizov. 
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The ability of perfective verbs to form -a gerunds follows quite a 
different pattern. Here verbs with stems ending in consonants (e.g., 
pronesti) and those with infinitives in -eé’ or -at’ but with 3d sg. present 
in -it (e.g., zavidja, usly’a) apparently form them with relative freedom. 
Verbs in -t’ can form such gerunds (e.g., prostja), but most frequently, 
perhaps, one finds them in the reflexive (e.g., sxvatjas’). This greater 
frequency is no doubt due to the neutralization mentioned above. 
Much more sporadic are the occurrences of verbs with infinitives in 
-nut’? (perhaps limited to set phrases) and of verbs with alternating 
stems of the type vymazat’. Though perfective gerunds in -a are probably 
less frequently used than they were in the early nineteenth century, 
they appear common enough in the works of contemporary authors, 
and grammarians® considerably exaggerate their decline. 

Let us turn next to the present passive participle. In the case of this 
form we are in possession of an excellent analysis of those verb classes 
that can and can not form them.'* In general, productive types of verbs 
can form present passive participles. However, imperfective verbs with 
infinitives in -it’ do not readily form them, and those in actual use (lju- 
bimyj, prosimyj, etc.) must be handled on an item basis. Verbs in -a?’ 
tend to appear more frequently in literature when combined with pre- 
fixes. Verbs in -yvat’ may be felt as slightly clumsy. Though my inform- 
ants! have no theoretical’ objection to them, they do| not actually ap- 
pear in literature as frequently as one might expect. Present passive 
participles of the types iskomyj, vedomyj, etc. are felt as archaic. Never- 
theless, there are one or two present passive participles from non- 
productive types of imperfective verbs which my informants feel as 
usable: e.g., vidimyj, slySimyj, which also appear to be well authenti- 
cated in contemporary literature. 

In respect to the past passive participles one has to distinguish care- 
fully those formed on perfective stems from those formed on imperfec- 
tive stems. In general, all transitive perfective verbs can form past 
passive participles. However, the list of exceptions is not insignificant 
and is difficult to generalize about. Some things can be isolated. Stems 
compounded with prefixes in certain meanings show resistance to the 
formation of such participles: e.g., po- in the sense of “for a while’’, 


18 Istrina, Vinogradov, etc. 

19. §. Istrina, ‘‘Grammatiéeskie zametki,’’ Leningradskij gosudarstvennyj 
pedagogiteskij institut im. A. I. Gercena, Utéénye zapiski, Kafedra russkogo jazyka, 
1939, XX. The version in her chapter on the verb in the new Academy grammar 
shows apparently substantial revisions unless the need for brevity led to 
omissions. 
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pro- in the sense of “throughout,” pere- in the sense of “to a greater 
degree,” etc. Though this is true as a tendency, nevertheless some verbs 
so prefixed do form past passive participles. In the case of verbs prefixed 
with za- in the sense of “‘begin to,” it is doubtful that any true examples 
of past passive participles can be cited. Again, unprefixed semelfactive 
verbs with infinitives ending in accented -nut’ show a certain amount 
of resistance to forming such participles, but here again there are numer- 
ous exceptions and variations as between speakers. Some verbs which 
do not allow the formation of these participles do not appear to be mem- 
bers of any general class. Take, for example, zastavit’ in the sense of 
“compel,”’ which cannot form a passive participle. Formally the verb 
offers no trouble since zastavit’ in the sense of “‘block up” does form such a 
participle. Again there would appear to be no particular semantic or 
syntactic reason since prinudit’, which parallels it approximately in 
meaning and construction, can form prinugdénnyj. Again it is important 
to note that here, as in the case of the imperfective gerund in -a, one 
meets with a wide variety of opinion among various informants and 
writers. What is “impossible” to one may not be even “difficult” to 
another. 

Two important generalizations can be made in regard to the types of 
imperfective verbs that cannot form past passive participles. First 
verbs that end in -at’ which have parallel perfective stems in -it’ (e.g., 
resat’, re&it’) almost never form them. (Two of my informants allow 
zvatanyj, but in their speech xvatit’ is considerably more restricted as a 
perfective to zvatat’ than in the USakov dictionary.) Prefixed verbs 
generally do not form them either, but here there are a handful of ex- 
ceptions: ozidannyj, odévannyj, which can be used with instrumentals of 
agent, and razlivannyj, and soderzZannyj, which cannot. Apparently 
most transitive unprefixed verbs ending in -ovat’ or -irovat’ can form such 
participles. Unfortunately the large remaining mass of verbs must be 
treated item by item. There are some that everyone agrees can form 
such participles: e.g., slySat’, videt?. There are some from which ap- 
parently no one forms passive participles: e.g., znat’, ljubit’. There are 
some about which there is considerable disagreement: e.g., drat’, glja- 
det’. 

In general, in Russian, only transitive verbs yield passive participles 
and, indeed, there are excellent arguments for rigorously excluding from 
one’s canon of passive participles all forms not regularly derived from 
verbs which can control the accusative of object. However, in a paper 
devoted to marginal peculiarities, it would not seem out of place to dis- 
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cuss some of the apparent passive participles from intransitives. First of 
all, there are various verbs which in their active forms control the geni- 
tive. Perhaps the largest subclass is a substantial number of the verbs 
compounded with na- or nedo-: e.g., nagrabit’, cf. nagrablennyj ;* nedovesit’ , 
ef. nedoveSennyj. One should note in this connection that many verbs 
with the latter prefix can control the accusative: e.g., nedovypolnit’. 
Next, perhaps, come verbs compounded with do-: e.g., dostié’, cf. do- 
stignuty); some with iz-: e.g., izbegnut’. Apart from prefixed verbs we also 
find isolated examples such as: Zdannyj (2dat’). However, one must add 
that it is unlikely that the last could be found with an instrumental of 
agent. Next come some verbs which, controlling the instrumental in their 
active forms, nevertheless form present passive participles. The word 
that appears in the instrumental in the active construction becomes the 
nominative in the passive one: e.g., rukovodimyj, cf. On rukovodit xozjaj- 
stvom. Some verbs controlling the dative with the infinitive show imper- 
sonal forms of the past passive participle: veleno, cf. Emu veleno ujit. 
Finally, some verbs requiring a preposition plus the locative case or 
some similar construction can appear either as articulated or impersonal 
participles: obitaemyj (cf. Cuvstvo obitaet v serdce) or siZeno. Beyond these 
and far removed from synchronic participles are such forms as oféajannyj, 
ugrozaemyj, etc. 

The instabilities of marginal phenomena are also illustrated in the 
rich existence of forms of the past passive participle that are differen- 
tiated in respect to palatal consonant substitution or accent from that 
which is normal with reference to the other parts of the verb. Thus 
sometimes the Church Slavic palatals appear in the participle where the 
Russian palatals appear in the first person singular of the verb: e.g., 
vegromozdénnyj, but vzgromozzu; narozdénnyj, but narozu. Sometimes 
participles with Russian palatals in the one case and Church Slavic 
ones in the other may exist side by side with a stylistic or semantic dif- 
ferentiation: nasdZennyj, but nasazdénnyj. But it is accentuation dif- 
ferences that yield the greatest luxuriance of doublets. The regular pat- 
terns of accentuation as between the past passive participles and the 
other parts of the verb are, on the whole, quite transparent. However, 
accents that do not conform to the regular patterns are a commonplace: 
e.g., nadéennyj, but 3d singular nadott; izmenénnyj, but 3d singular 
izménit; pénjatyj, but infinitive ponjdt’; ndjdennyj, but infinitive 
najtt. These deviations give rise to numerous doublets where the ex- 


20 See under nagrabit’? in USakov. 
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pected form also exists. Sometimes the doublets exist simultaneously 
with a slight stylistic difference: e.g., dolitéj and dolityj; vozgldvlennyj 
and vozglavlénnyj. Not infrequently doublets take on semantic differen- 
tiation: napéennyj and napoénnyj. Quite often they differentiate the 
truly verbal participle from the deverbative adjective: sdlennyj and 
razvityj (participles), but solényj and razvitéj (adjectives). 

Other morphological devices also have been brought into play to dif- 
ferentiate the true participle from the deverbative adjective. The attribu- 
tive formed by means of the historically Russian single -n- is used to 
denote the adjective as contrasted with the attributive with the his- 
torically Church Slavic double (long) -nn- which is used to denote the 
participle: losténnyj (participle), but lo&téényj (adjective). (One must, 
however, carefully distinguish such adjectives from the aspect differen- 
tiation that some speakers make between forms such as zvdlennyj and 
zvalénnyj. In their speech both of the preceding are participles, the 
second being characterized as non-iterative. On, the other hand zvalényj 
is an adjective.) The Church Slavic form in -e- is sometimes specialized 
as the deverbative adjective while the Russian form in -é- is specialized 
as the participle: pocténnyj (participle), but pocténnyj (adjective). On 
the other hand there are words where only the predicate forms are dif- 
ferentiated by newly forged forms for the deverbative: e.g., oZestocénnyj 
(both participle and deverbative adjective), but odzestocén, odestocend, 
ete. (participle) and odestocén, ozestocénna etc. (adjective). In some in- 
stances even the predicate singular masculine is differentiated: e.g., 
opredelénnyj (both participle and deverbative adjective), but oprodelén, 
oprodelend (participle) and oprodelénen, oprodelénna (adjective). 

Such devices for the differentiation of the true participle from the 
deverbative adjective are used almost exclusively in connection with 
the past passive. Only one active participle appears to show such a 
contrast: slizas%ij (participle), but sluzdéstij (adjective). However, sev- 
eral other present participles show atypical accentuation: ljubjast%j, 
dysastij, ptljascij. In the case of ime?’ the participle of the old and long 
dead athematic conjugation survives as an adjective. Thus we have the 
contrast: imejuscij (participle), but imusczj (adjective). 

There is another means of implementing the morphological distinc- 
tion between true participle and deverbative adjective. It is by an asym- 
metrical distribution of unarticulated forms. That is to say, only the 
adjective will have both articulated and unarticulated forms, the parti- 
ciple having only an articulated one or vice versa. In the true present ac- 
tive participle there can never be a predicate form, but in otherwise 
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homonymous deverbative adjectives there sometimes is one: e.g., 
blestja8é, blestjaSéa, etc. The reverse case is true of a much larger group of 
past passives, where the true participle has both articulated and un- 
articulated forms, but the secondary adjective has only articulated ones: 
e.g., tronutyj in the sense of “insane” has no corresponding unarticulated 
forms. 

There are two interesting phenomena in connection with the present 
imperfective gerund that have not yet been mentioned. The first is the 
use of the form in -uéi, a form which, despite its wide diffusion in the dia- 
lects, has scarcely affected the literary language. It does occur in certain 
set (‘‘adverbialized’’) expressions: e.g., kradudis’ (in the sense of “stealth- 
ily”) and pripevajuci (apparently appearing only in connection with the 
word Zit’). Occasionally it is used to supplement the extant list of im- 
perfective gerunds in -a: bududé and, much less frequently, educi (quot- 
able, for instance, from the novels of Panova). It is used at times to 
impart a peasant shading to speech. Finally, there appears to be some 
tendency to parallel the use of -Si gerunds in the sense of a closer than 
casual connection with the main verb by -di gerunds for the present 
tense. The second interesting phenomenon is a type of accent displace- 
ment resulting in doublets that roughly parallel those through which the 
true participle is differentiated from the deverbative adjective. Here the 
accent shifts from ending to stem to differentiate the gerund (sfojd) 
from the deverbative indeclinable or “adverb” (stéja). Thus we find, 
“On ¢ital stéja,” but, “Stojd v étoj komnate, on smotrel kartiny.” In the 
speech of most Russians this contrast is limited to moléa and stoja, but 
some speakers do extend it to sidja. However, the form sidja with stem 
accentuation is the only one recognized by Usakov. A few additional 
verbs show contrasting doublets (gljadjd, gljddja), but their distribution 
is different. Accent doublets can also occur without any apparent gram- 
matical or lexical difference (klokdééd). 


University of Michigan 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF MORPHEMIC VARIANTS IN THE 
DECLENSION OF POLISH SUBSTANTIVES 


EDWARD STANKIEWICZ 


Structural linguistics has hitherto been concerned mainly with the 
autonomous elements (invariants) of linguistic structuré (phonemes, 
morphemes) and with their variants, which are conditioned by distinc- 
tive environments (allophones, allomorphs). In recent years attention 
has been devoted also to variants that occur in identical environments. 
On the phonemic level, the “free” variants have alternatively been 
labeled “unstable phonemes’! “potential phonemes’’,? or, more gen- 
erally, stylistic variants.* The emphasis on the coexistence within a 
linguistic system of alternative forms which are derived from different 
systems characterizes the “dynamic approach” in synchronic analysis 
which attempts to overcome the rigid identification of synchronic with 
static and of diachronic with dynamic.‘ Parallel with this approach, there 
has also been a greater emphasis on those variants which occur in iden- 
tical environments and which are capable of conveying the emotional 


1 B. Malmberg speaks both of variants which are derived from different dialectal 
systems (the phonemes /e, e/, /o, 0/, /c, 3/ in literary Italian) and of variants 
which belong to different historical stages of a system (the short and long vowels 
in French). The fact that some oppositions must be preserved in the language 
(e.g. /i:e:a:o:u/ in Italian), whereas others can, but need not be preserved (e.g. 
/e:e, 0:0/) he calls ‘‘différences de stabilité des oppositions”’; cf. ‘‘A propos du 
systéme phonologique de l’italien’’, and ‘‘Bemerkungen zum quantitativen 
Vokalsystem im modernen Franzésisch’’, Acta Linguistica III, 1, 1942, pp. 34 ff., 
44 ff. 

?T. Milewski and Z. Stieber discuss the ‘‘potential’? phoneme /e/, which is 
in “free’’ variation with /e/ in standard Polish, and /f/, which is in ‘‘free’’ vari- 
ation with /Z/ in some Polish dialects; cf. ‘‘Derywacja fonologiczna,”’ Biuletyn 
Polskiego To:varzystwa Jezykoznawczego IX, 1949, pp. 43 ff., and ‘‘Na marginesie 
derywacji fonologicznej,’”? BPTJ X, 1950, pp. 72 ff. The nasal vowel /e/, which is 
a stylistic (archaic) variant in word-final position, is an allophone in medial 
position (before spirants). The variety of functions is of particular interest in 
the study of variants. 

*Ch. C. Fries and K. Pike, ‘“‘Coexistent phonemic systems,’’ Language, 25, 
1949, pp. 29 ff. 

4R. Jakobson writes, ‘‘A change is at the beginning a synchronic fact and, in- 
sofar as we don’t wish to oversimplify, the synchronic analysis must encompass 
linguistic changes,” Results of the Conference of Anthropologists and Linguists = 
Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, Memoir No. 8, 
1953, p. 18. 
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attitude of the speaker. On the phonemic level, these are the phonemes 
which comprise, in addition to their distinctive features, emphatic or 
expressive features.° In morphology, which has advanced more slowly 
than phonemic analysis, the problem of the stylistic and expressive 
variants has barely been touched upon. 

The description of the declension of Polish substantives offers an op- 
portunity to investigate, besides the grammatical forms and their con- 
textual variants, also the stylistic and expressive variants which are 
found in some cases of the declension. Inasmuch as these forms are a 
part of the flexional system, they cannot be omitted in the description or 
declared extrasystematic. On the contrary, the description remains in- 
complete if the alternative forms and the conditions under which they 
are admitted are not stated as explicitly as the forms which are not sub- 
ject to “free” variation. But, whereas the latter express the obligatory 
grammatical categories, the existence of the former makes it possible to 
express, in addition to the grammatical functions, differences of style 
and of emotional attitude. The choice of the variant forms depends on 
the speaker and on the verbal and situational context (on the attitude 
of addressor to addressee, on the degree of their familiarity, on the sub- 
ject matter of the message, etc.). 

It is the purpose of this paper to offer a structural analysis of the de- 
clension of substantives in contemporary standard Polish, with emphasis 
on the stylistic and expressive variants. Their forms and functions, and 
the range of their occurrence, will be defined in synchronic terms. The 
principles governing the distribution of the expressive and especially of 
the stylistic variants, which belong to coexistent but historically dif- 
ferent morphemic systems, have a bearing also on the diachronic level, 
since they point up structural tendencies. 


1. The paradigms and grammatical categories. 
1.1 The Polish declinable substantives® carry the grammatical cate- 


5N. S. Trubetzkoy, Principes de Phonologie, 1949, pp. 17 ff.; R. Jakobson, 
M. Halle, C. G. M. Fant, ‘‘Preliminaries to Speech Analysis,’’ Technical Report 
No. 13, 1952, Acoustics Laboratory of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
p. 15. 

6 The declension of proper names and of adjectival substantives, and the in- 
declinable substantives are not discussed in this paper. The following dictionaries 
were used in the course of this study: Slownik Jezyka Polskiego (Vol. I-II, L-N, 
1939), by Trzaska, Evert and Michalski; Stownik Jezyka Polskiego (Stownik 
Warszawski) (1902-27), under the editorship of J. Kartowicz, A. Kryfiski, W. 
Niedéwiedzki, and the orthoepic dictionary by St. Szober, Slownik Poprawnej 
Polszczyzny, (2nd ed., 1948). The author wishes also to acknowledge the helpful 
assistance of Mrs. Anna Weintraub, who acted as an informant. 
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gories of gender, number and case. Polish substantives differentiate six 
genders: four genders in the singular, i.e. feminine, neuter, masculine- 
animate and masculine-inanimate; and two genders in the plural, the 
personal (which includes only substantives masculine in sg.) and im- 
personal. They distinguish two numbers, singular and plural, and six 
cases, i.e. nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, locative and in- 
strumental. (The vocative is not a case proper, but a form. of address.) 
The grammatical categories are expressed through desinential suffixes, 
through morphophonemic alternations, and, to a lesser extent, through 
different stems. In the Polish declension, as is generally the case in in- 
flected languages, there is no one-to-one correspondence beween the 
grammatical function and its formal expression. The same function is 
sometimes rendered through different desinences, and the same desinence 
can express a number of different functions. However, each substantive 
belongs to a structural class (paradigm, or declension in the narrower 
sense) which is characterized by the total set of desinential suffixes. 
Within the singular there are two declensions which distinguish gender 
negatively: the first declension is non-neuter, including feminine and 
masculine (animate) substantives; the second declension is non-femi- 
nine, including masculine (animate and inanimate) and neuter substan- 
tives. The plural constitutes the third declension. 

The following charts illustrate the desinential suffixes and the three 
paradigms of the Polish substantival declension: 
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III Plural 
Nom. —a/ —i/ —e/ —ov’e 
- 
Acc. Personal Impersonal 
N 
Gen. —#/ --uf/ —-i 
Dat. —om 
Loc. —ax 
Instr. —am’i (—m’i) 














Formally, the first paradigm is distinguished from the second para- 
digm through the forms of the instrumental: the former has the ending 
-Q, the latter the ending -em. Within the first paradigm, the dative and 
the locative have, furthermore, no distinctive forms, whereas within the 
second paradigm, the accusative has no distinctive form: it employs 
either the ending of the nominative (for neuter and inanimate-masculine 
substantives), or the ending of the genitive (for animate-masculine 
substantives). Within the first paradigm, only some feminine substan- 
tives have no distinctive forms in the nominative and accusative; other 
feminine substantives and the masculine (animate) substantives have 
in the accusative a special form. Although its desinential suffix is ho- 
monymous with that of the dative-locative, the accusative form is dif- 
ferentiated from the dative-locative forms morphophonemically (cf. 
2.11). The first paradigm has five distinctive endings (- # , -i, -e, -a, -9), 
the second seven (-#, -a, -€, -0, -u, -em, -ov’i), and the plural nine 
(-*, -i, -e, -a, -uf, -om, -ax, -ov’e, -am’i). The ending -m’i in the instru- 
mental plural is unproductive; it occurs in ko&é ‘bone’, nié ‘thread’, 
kon ‘horse’, brat ‘brother’, goSé ‘guest’, lisé ‘leaf’, przyjaciel ‘friend’, 
ksiqdz ‘priest’, ludzie ‘people’. The masc. substantives sedzia ‘judge’, 
hrabia ‘count’ admit adjective] endings in the gen.-acc., dat. and instr. 
sg. The plural of oko and ucho has the alternative ending -ima in the 
instr., and the ending -u in the gen.’ In order to predict the declension of 
a substantive, it is necessary to know its basic form, which is that of the 
nom. sg., and its grammatical gender. 

1.2 The grammatical gender of substantives is unpredictable. The 

7 The inflected forms are given throughout the exposition in conventional 


Polish spelling and are translated. Morphemic components are transcribed mor- 
phophonemically; phonemes and their sequences are transcribed phonemically. 
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specification of gender is determined syntactically. Within the declen- 
sion there are, however, several forms which are capable of marking 
gender positively: 

1.21 Neut. substantives are marked by the ending -o/-e in the nom. 
and in the acc. and by the ending -u in the dat. sg. A partial exception 
to this rule is formed by a few expressive derivatives of masc. (personal) 
substantives, which have the ending -o in the nom. sg. (e.g. wujo ‘uncle’, 
dziadzio ‘grandfather’) and the following masc. (mainly animate) sub- 
stantives which have the ending -u in the dat. sg.: bég ‘god’, brat ‘brother’, 
chlopiec ‘boy’, chlop ‘peasant, fellow’, diabet ‘devil’, kot ‘cat’, ksiqdz 
‘priest’, lew ‘lion’, ojciec ‘father’, pan ‘lord’, pies ‘dog’, Swiat ‘world’. 
In kat ‘hangman’, osiot ‘donkey’, deb ‘pate’, -u is a stylistic variant of 
-ov'i. 

1.22 Masc. inanimate substantives are marked by the zero ending in 
the acc. and nom. 

1.23 Masc. animate substantives of the second declension are marked 
by the ending -a in the acc. and gen. (except wét ‘“‘ox’’, which has the 
ending -u). 

1.24 A zero ending in the nom. and acc. of the first declension marks 
only fem. substantives. Within the first declension there is otherwise 
no distinction between the desinential suffixes of fem. and masc. sub- 
stantives. The masculine substantives of this declension are personal 
(except kaleka, sierota, cf. 1.26). 

1.25 Impersonal substantives (in the pl. declension) are marked by 
the same form in the nom. and acc. 

1.26 Personal substantives (in the pl. declension) are marked by the 
same form in the acc. and gen. Under certain phonemic conditions and 
in an emotionally neutral style they are marked also by special forms 
in the nom. (cf. 7). 

The formal markers listed above, and syntactic agreement are the 
only criteria determining gender-distinctions. This point is made in 
view of existing discrepancies between grammatical and referential 
(“natural”) gender. A number of referentially “inanimate” substan- 
tives are of the animate gender; e.g. trup “‘corpse’’, rydz “type of mush- 
room”, maslak “type of mushroom”, rak “cancer”, dolar “dollar”, 
rubel “ruble’”, dukat “ducat”’, polonez “‘polonaise”, wale “‘waltz’’, as 
“ace”, walet “jack”, szampan “champagne”, papieros “cigarette”, 
kutas “penis’’®; likewise, there are some referentially “personal” sub- 


® The referentially inanimate, but grammatically animate masc. substantives 
fall into several semantic groups; these designate the dead, mushrooms, mone- 
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stantives which are grammatically impersonal; e.g. kaleka ‘‘cripple”’, 
sierota “orphan”, whereas nieboszczyk “the deceased” is grammatically 
personal. 

1.3 The gender of substantives is generally invariable. This feature 
distinguishes the substantives from the other nominal parts of speech. 
There is, however, a group of substantives which are of both the masc. 
and fem. gender (“epicoena”). Their gender is determined by the refer- 
ent or context. These substantives are mainly derivative or com- 
pounded and always have an expressive (pejorative) connotation; e.g. 
wléczega “tramp”, niezdara “clumsy person”, przechrzta “convert”, 
kaleka “cripple”, beksa “blubberer’’, madrala “wise guy”, zawalidroga 
“nuisance”, wiercipieta “giddy-head”, szelma “scoundrel” (cf. also 
7.1). A number of substantives also admit a switch of gender if they 
are used metaphorically or in colloquial idiomatic phrases which have 
an expressive (mainly an ironic and derogatory) meaning.® For example, 
inanimate substantives are treated as animate in the metaphoric ex- 
pressions: zadrzeé ogona “‘to cock the tail, to be haughty”, or zadrzeé 
nosa “‘to turn up one’s nose”, mieé nosa (do czegos) “to have a nose for 
something”, zgryéé orzecha “to crack a tough nut’’ (overcome something), 
daé pyska “give a smack, a kiss”, da¢é kopniaka, szturchatica, szczutka 
“to kick, cuff, fillip’’, wirzeé nosa (komu), ‘teach someone a lesson’’, 
dostaé arbuza, kosza ‘‘to be cold-shouldered”, mieé Swirka, bzika, éwieka 
“be mixed-up, crazy”. These expressions are especially common in 
colloquial and in substandard speech. Used without the metaphoric 
meaning, the same forms are inanimate; e.g. mieé nos “to have a nose”’, 
utrzeé nos “to wipe one’s nose’’, zadrzeé ogon “to raise up the tail”, 
egryzé orzech “to bite a nut’’, dostaé kosz “to receive a basket’’, etc. 
Animate and inanimate substantives are personalized when used meta- 
phorically with respect to human beings (mainly as character-qualifiers) ; 
e.g. (tych) pséw “dogs’”’, bydlakéw “brutes”, gaiganéw “rogues”, cymbatéw 
“boobies” (ace. pl.). Also trup ‘corpse’ (which is animate) can be per- 
sonalized: trupéw or trupy (acc. pl.). 

Depersonalization of personal substantives is sometimes used in the 





tary units, dances, alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, cards, illnesses, and the male 
organ. 

® Switch of gender is thus connected primarily with expressive language. This 
fact has also been observed in other languages, where oscillation between the 
masc. and fem. genders is a common phenomenon in expressive speech (for refer- 
ences, cf. the discussion on affectionate formations in Jezyk Polski, Vols. 14, 
15). 
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standard language to convey a derogatory meaning,’® but it is more 
common in substandard speech. In poetic language it is sometimes em- 
ployed as a stylistic archaism and does not necessarily carry a pejora- 
tive meaning." 


2. Morphophonemic alternations. 

2.1 Consonantal alternations. 

Traditional grammar has called the two types of consonants which 
are in morphophonemic alternation “hard” and “functionally soft’ 
consonants, although the latter include such “hard” consonants as 
/c,3/. In this exposition, the consonants /p,b,f,v,m,t,d,s,z,n,k,g,x,r,w/ 
will hereafter be referred to as alternating consonants, and the con- 
sonants /p’,b’,f’,v’,m’,c,3,5,2,¢,3,5,2,¢,5,8,k’,g’,1,j/ as non-alternating 
consonants.” 

2.11 The following consonantal alternations occur before the ending 
-e in the dat. and loc. sg. and before the ending -i in the nom. pl. of per- 
sonal substantives (with the exception of the expressive forms, cf. 7). 

Labial consonants are palatalized: /p,b,f,v,m/ ~ /p’,b’,f’,v’,m’/; e.g. 
xwop- ~ xwop’-, Zab- ~ Zab’-, jazZm- ~ jazm’-, Saf- ~ Saf’-. 

Dental consonants alternate with palatals: /t,d,s,z,n/ ~ /6,8,8,4,h/; 
e.g. but- ~ bué-, stad- ~ stas-, mecenas- ~ mecenas-, koz- ~ koé-, 
tiran- ~ tiraf-. 

Hard velar stops alternate with affricates: /k,g/ ~ /c,3/; e.g. renk- ~ 
renc-, vag- ~ va3-, koleg- ~ kole3-. Before other endings in -i or with 
initial -e, /k,g/ alternate with /k’,g’/. Before the -e ending in the acc. 
sg. no alternation is admitted. 


10 “‘Depersonalization”’ indicates the grammatical fact of substitution of the 
form of the nom. (instead of the gen.) for the acc.; it is not to be confused with 
the expressive variant in the nom. pl. of personal substantives, for which the 
term ‘‘depersonalized masculine” has misleadingly been applied (cf. also 7). 

Cf. J. Stowacki (‘‘Anhelli,’’? 597): “I zawieszono na krzyzach ludzie owe 
oblakane ... ;”’ St. Wyspiafiski (‘‘Narodzenie,’’ 22) : ‘‘Ujrzycie bohatery i karty i 
wojenniki i gachy i dumne, pychg pojete .. .;’’ J. Wittlin (‘‘Sé6l ziemi,”’ p. 84): 
‘‘Nie na Sodomity, nie na Amekkity i nawet nie na Egipcjany chciat dr. Jellinek 
rzucié bezbronne ciato Blumenkrantza, lecz na Rosjan lub Serbéw’’. On the sty- 
listic function of ‘“‘archaisms”’ in poetic language, cf. below, 7.2. 

12 The phonemization used in this paper is based on the articulatory and 
acoustic analysis of the Polish phonemes presented in my study, ‘‘The phonemic 
patterns of the Polish dialects’’, in the forthcoming volume For Roman Jakobson 
(Mouton, The Hague, 1956). 

13This alternation is automatic if we operate with the stylistic phonemic 
variant /e/ instead of /e/, as the desinence of the acc. sg. of the first declension. 
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The velar spirant /x/ alternates with /8/ before the ending -e and 
with /8/ before the ending -i; e.g. stSex- ~ stSe3-, mfix- ~ mfié-. 

The liquid /r/ alternates with /Z/ (/8/ after voiceless consonants) 
and the semivowel /w/ with /l/; e.g. kor- ~ ko%-, p’ur- ~ p’ud-, xvaw- 
~ xval-, stow- ~ stol-. 

The consonantal groups /st,zd,sn,zn,sw,zw,zm/ alternate with the 
groups /8¢,24,$h,4f,$1,41,4m’/; e.g. lingv’ist- ~ lingv’i§¢-, s#n- ~ &* f-, 
blizn- ~ bligfi-, kSes # w- kSeés # 1-. 

2.12 In substantives with the final syllable (or suffix) afi-, which is 
followed in the sg. by the suffix -in-, /fi/ alternates with /n/ in the ob- 
lique cases of the pl.; e.g. pogafi- ~ pogan-, m’eStaf- ~ m’eStan-. 
Other consonantal alternations in the declension are unproductive and 
include different types of consonants; e.g. ok- ~ o€-, kSen3- ~ kSeni-. 

2.2 Vocalic alternations." 

2.21 The vowel /o/, when it precedes final semi-vowels, liquids or 
voiced consonants of the stem, alternates with /u/ before a zero ending; 
e.g. grob- ~ grub-, voz- ~ vuz-, roj- ~ ruj-; pol- ~ pul-, moZ- ~ mui-, 
kow- ~ kuw-; drog- ~ drug-, komor- ~ komur-. In a number of sub- 
stantives (of foreign origin) and in derivative forms this alternation 
does not occur; e.g. profesor-, poz-, busol-, m’ikrob-; Ziv’-ow-, bat-og-. 
Some substantives with final voiceless consonants of the stem (espe- 
cially /p,t/) admit the /o ~ u/ alternation; e.g. stop- ~ stup-, odvrot- 
~ odvrut-, sobot- ~ sobut-, robot- ~ robut-. 

2.22 The vowel /e/, when it precedes the consonantal sequence 
nasal plus voiced consonant, alternates with /o/ before a zero ending; 
e.g. zemb- ~ zomb-, bwend- ~ bwond-, kSeng- ~ kSong-, venz- ~ 
vonz-, kSen3- ~ kSon3-. Some substantives with final voiceless con- 
sonants of the stem (especially /k,t/) likewise admit this alternation; 
e.g. renk- ~ ronk-, &f’ent- ~ sf’ont-. The /e ~ 0/ alternation is subject 
to various limitations. 

2.23 The vowel alternations /a ~ e/ and /o ~ e/, which occur before 
consonants that undergo the alternations stated under 2.11, are un- 
productive. The /a ~ e/ alternation is restricted to about twenty sub- 
stantival stems, the /o ~ e/ alternation to six; e.g. Sf’at- ~ &f’eé-(e), 
las- le§-(e), v’ar- ~ v’ez-(e), m’ast- ~ m/’eSé-(e); afiow- ~ anel-(e), 
pop’ow- ~ pop’el-(e). 

2.3 Vowel-zero alternations 

Zero alternates with the vowel /e/, and in a few stems with the vowel 


14 The vocalic and vowel-zero alternations are not pertinent to the main prob- 
lem of this study and are discussed along general lines. 
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/o/, before a zero ending in asyllabic stems, in stems terminating in 
sonorants (/m,m’,v,v’,n,fi,r,lw/), and in the consonants /k,g,c,é/. 
In many substantives, zero belongs to the derivational suffix of the stem; 
e.g. br # v’- ~ brev’-, w#z- ~ wez-, V#8- ~ ved-; og Kf- ~ og’et-, 
jod # w- ~ jodew-, krop #1- ~ kropel-, klam # r- ~ klamer-, wok # é- ~ 
wok’eé-, bemb # n- ~ bemben-; val- # c- ~ valec-, vor-#k- ~ vorek-; 
os * w- ~ oSow-, koz # w- ~ kofow-. 


3. Stem-differentiation 

The differentiation of stems is restricted mainly to the addition of 
thematic suffixes in some forms of the declension. Suppletion is rare. 
Three types of stem differentiation through suffixes are productive: 

3.1 The suffix -efié- in the oblique cases of the sg., zero in the nom.- 
acc., -ont- in the gen. pl., and -ent- in all other cases of the pl. occurs 
in derivative neut. substantives; e.g. zv’ed- #*-(e), (gen.) zv’e%-efé-(a); 
bidl- # -(e), (gen.) bidl-efié-(a). 

3.2 The suffix -efi- in the oblique cases of the sg., zero in the nom.- 
acc., -on- in the pl. occurs in neut. substantives after root-morphemes 
terminating in /m’/; e.g. im’- # -(e), (gen. sg.) im’-efi-(a), plem’- # -(e), 
(gen. sg.) plem’-efi-(a). 

3.3. The suffix -in- occurs only in the sg. of masc. personal substan- 
tives the stems of which end in an-; e.g. m’eStaf-in-, m’eS¢af-(e), 
dvozafi-in, dvozafi-(e). 


4. Distribution of variants. 

The admission of contextual, stylistic and expressive variants is 
restricted to some cases in the declension and varies according to the 
paradigms. The first (non-neut.) declension admits only contextual 
variants; the second (non-fem.) declension admits contextual and sty- 
listic variants; the third (pl.) declension admits contextual, stylistic 
and expressive variants. 

The contextual variants are found in the nom. sg. of substantives with 
a vocalic ending, in the dat.-loc. of substantives of the first declension, 
and in the gen. and loc. of substantives of the second declension. Within 
the pl. they are restricted to the nom. (-acc.) and gen. (-acc.). 

The stylistic variants are found in the gen. sg. of masc.-inanimate 
substantives of the second declension and in the nom. (-acc.) and gen. 
(-acc.) of the pl. 

The expressive variants are restricted to the nom. pl. of personal sub- 
stantives. We shall discuss in turn the three types of variants. 
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5. The contextual variants. 

5.1 The ending -i is in complementary distribution with -a in the 
nom. sg. of substantives of the first declension; -i occurs only in fem. 
substantives which are derived from masculine substantives through 
the suffix -ifi-; e.g. wladczyni “lady ruler’’, bogini ‘‘goddess”, gospodyni 
“hostess”, and in pani “lady”. 

5.2 The ending -e is in complementary distribution with -o in the 
nom. sg. of substantives of the second declension; -e occurs after stems 
with final non-alternating consonants; e.g. morze “‘sea’’, nakrycie “cover- 
ing”, miejsce “‘place’”’, serce “heart”, wyznanie “belief”, imie “name’’, 
pole “‘field”’. 

Exceptions: masc. expressive (affectionate) derivatives have the end- 
ing -o after non-alternating consonants; e.g. wujo “uncle”, stryjcio 
“uncle”, dziadzio “granddaddy”’. The neut. substantives pluco “lung”, 
jajo “egg”’ (or jaje) likewise take the -o ending. 

5.3 The ending -i is in complementary distribution with -e in the 
dat.-loc. of substantives of the first declension; -i occurs after stems 
with final non-alternating consonants; e.g. cioci “aunt’’, nadziet “hope”, 
plazy “beach”, twierdzy “fortress”, sukni “dress”, galezi “branch’’, 
basni “‘tale”, rzeczy “thing’’, 

5.4 The ending -u is in complementary distribution with -e in the 
loc. sg. of substantives of the second declension; -u occurs after stems 
with final non-alternating and velar consonants; e.g. kluczu “key’’, 
Sledziu “herring”, tokciu “elbow”, wybrzezu “shore”, chlopcu “boy’’, 
sercu “heart’’, koniu “horse”, groszu “penny”, eunuchu “eunuch”, 
stuchu “hearing”, uchu “ear”, boku “‘side’’, oku “eye’’, bartogu “‘letter’’. 

Exceptions: The following substantives with final alternating con- 
sonants of the stems likewise have the ending -u: panu “lord”, domu 
“house”, synu “son”; panstwu “Mr. & Mrs.’’, and ksiestwu “Prince & 
Princess” (but pavistwie “state”, ksiestwie “‘principality’’). 

5.5 The ending -a is in complementary distribution with -u in the 
gen. sg. of inanimate-masc. substantives; -a occurs under the following 
conditions: 

5.51 The stems terminate in the sequences zero plus /n,fi,w,]l,c,é/ 
or /efi,ez,a%/; e.g. bebna “drum”, ognia “‘fire’”’, kotla “kettle”, wegla 
“coal”, rylea “burin”, bodéca “stimulus”, lokcia “elbow”; kamienia 
“stone”, pacierza “‘prayer’’, lichtarza “candlestick”. There are, however, 
some exceptions (e.g. Inu “flax”, snu “sleep”, kaszlu “cough”, smalcu 
“lard”’). 

5.62 The stems end in derivative suffixes -nik, -ak, -ik, -#k (the 
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last only in substantival derivatives); e.g. pilnika “‘file”, piernika “gin- 
gerbread”, lezaka “canvas chair”, pniaka “trunk”, bucika “shoe’’, 
koszyka “‘basket”’, nagrobka “‘headstone’’, worka “‘bag’’, oléwka “pencil’’, 

5.53 The substantives are subject to oscillation between the inani- 
mate and animate genders (cf. 1.3); e.g. grzyba “mushroom”’, klina 
“wedge’’, ogona “‘tail’”’, pyska ‘snout’’, kosza “‘basket”’, marsza ‘‘march’’. 

In addition to the above categories, there is a considerable number 
(around 150) of inanimate substantives which admit only the ending 
-a. These have to be listed. They include especially groups of substan- 
tives designating implements, parts of the body, and months; e.g. 
miota “hammer”, kielicha “‘cup’”, dzbana “jar”, noza “‘knife’’, zeba 
“tooth”, wlosa “hair’’, marca ‘“March”’, listopada ‘“November’’. 

There is, on the other hand, a number of inanimate substantives 
(about 400) which admit the ending -a as a stylistic variant of -u (cf. 
below, 6.). 

5.6 The contextual variants of the nom. (-acc.) pl. are distributed 
as follows: 

5.61 The ending -a is attached to substantives of the neut. gender; 
e.g. lata “summers, years’’, drzewa “‘trees’”’, oka “‘meshes’”’, muzea “mu- 
seums”’, cieleta “calves”, imiona “names”, naczynia “utensils”, psiska 
“big dogs”. (Exceptions: oczy “eyes” and uszy “‘ears”). It is also found 
in the nom.(-acc.) pl. of the masc. substantives cuda “miracles”, bracia 
“brothers”, and ksieza “priests”. The ending -a is otherwise a stylistic 
(archaic) variant of -i in a small number of inanimate-masc. substan- 
tives the stems of which terminate in /t,n/; e.g. koszta “costs”, grunta 
“grounds”, akta “acts”, gusta “tastes”, gesta ‘“‘gestures’”’, organa “or- 
gans”’. In most substantives of this type, the ending -a is artificial and 
is disappearing from the standard language. 

5.62 The ending -e is attached to substantives of fem. and masc. 
gender, the stems of which terminate in the nom.(-acc.) plural in non- 
alternating consonants; e.g. kqpiele ‘‘baths’’, ciesle ‘“‘carpenters’’, naucz- 
yciele ‘‘teachers”, rodzice ‘‘parents’’, noce ‘‘nights’”, pawie “peacocks”, 
koleje “trains”, ztodzieje “thieves”, dusze “‘souls’”, zotnierze “soldiers’’, 
twarze ‘faces’, klacze ‘mares’, badacze “investigators”, zegarmistrze 
“watchmakers”, gatezie “branches”, fokcie “elbows”, durnie “fools”, 
poganie “pagans’’, dworzanie “‘courtiers”, mieszczanie “townsmen”’. 

The ending -e appears also in the nom.-acc. pl. of some non-personal 
substantives, the stems of which end in the cluster /ns/; e.g. szanse 
“chances’’, ambulanse “ambulances”, seanse ‘“‘seances’”, romanse “ro- 


mances”, balanse ‘‘balance-sheets”. In some substantives of this group, 
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-e is a stylistic variant of -i: e.g. in wakanse “vacancies”, awanse “ad- 
vances”’, alianse “alliances’’. 

5.621 Limitations: Personal-masc. substantives with derivational 
suffixes - # c or -c-(a) take the ending -i; e.g. myéliwcy “hunters”, chlopcy 
“boys”, mlodzieficy “young men’’, zbdjcy “bandits”, zwyciezcy ‘victors’, 
2drajcy “‘traitors’’. 

5.622 The following personal-masc. substantives have the ending 
-ov’e: wodzowie “leaders”, widzowie “spectators”, hrabiowie “‘counts’’, 
wujowie “uncles”, konsulowie “consuls”, krélowie “kings”, ojcowie 
“fathers”, mezowie “husbands”, uczniowie “pupils”, wieéniowie “pris- 
oners’’, and sedziowie “‘judges”. In a few substantives -ov’e is a stylistic 
variant of -e; e.g. mistrze/misirzowie “masters”, pazie/paziowie “page 
boys”, burmistrze/burmistrzowie “‘mayors’’. 

5.623 Substantives with the derivational suffix -oSé- and a small 
number of other non-personal substantives take the ending -i; e.g. 
przykrosci “unpleasant experiences”, radoéci “‘joys’”’, wiadomoéci “‘news”’, 
brwi “brows”, dzieci “children”, gesi ‘“‘geese’’, checit “desires”, myéli 
“thoughts”, ko&ci “bones”, myszy “mice”, nici “threads”, piersi 
“breast’’, piedzi “spans”, pieSni “songs”, rzeczy “things”, wszy “lice’’, 
wiescr “reports”. 

In some substantives (in particular, in those with the stem-final con- 
sonant /é/) -i is a stylistic variant of -e; e.g. kibicie/kibici “figures’’, 
pieczecie/pieczeci “seals”, postacie/postaci “figures”, zamiecie/zamieci 
“blizzards”, potacie/potaci “‘districts”, o&cie/osci “fish bones”, wsie/wsi 
“‘villages’’, osie/osi ‘‘axles’’, dnie/dni “‘days’’. 

5.63 In the nom. pl. of most personal-masc. substantives, the end- 
ings -ov’e and -i are in stylistic variation (in an emotionally neutral 
utterance, cf. 6.2). There are in complementary distribution in the 
following environments: 

5.631 The ending -ov’e is attached to stems with the derivational 
suffix -*k-; e.g. wujkowie “uncles”, grajkowie “fiddlers”, éwiadkowie 
“witnesses”, potomkowie ‘“‘descendants”’. 

5.632 The ending -i is attached to stems terminating in /k/ (except 
5.631) and in dental consonants; e.g. prorocy “prophets”, zebracy “beg- 
gars”, fizycy “physicists”, robotnicy ‘workers’; wariaci “madmen’’, 
poect “‘poets”, sqsiedzi “neighbors”, inwalidzi “invalids”, rabini “rab- 
bis”, mezczyéni “‘men’’, mecenasi ‘“‘patrons of the arts’, wirtuozi “‘vir- 
tuosos”’. 

Within this group, -ov’e is sometimes employed (particularly after 
stems with the final consonant /n/) as the stylistic variant of -i; e.g. 
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kasztelani/kasztelanowie, “‘castellans” faraoni/faraonowie “pharaohs”, 
wéjci/wojtowie “bailiffs”. The following substantives admit only the 
ending -ov’e: synowie “sons’’, panowie “gentlemen”, kapitanowie “‘cap- 
tains’’, and starostowie “sheriffs”. 

Otherwise, the ending in the nom.-acce. pl. is -i. 

5.7 The contextual variants of the gen. (-acc.) pl. are distributed as 
follows: 

5.71 The ending -uf is attached to masc. (personal and impersonal) 
substantives the stems of which terminate in alternating consonants 
and in /c,3/; e.g. panéw “gentlemen”, stoléw “tables”, doméw “houses”, 
stupéw “pillars”, dziadéw “old men”, piecéw “stoves”, rydzéw “mush- 
rooms”, méwcédw “speakers”, chlopcéw “boys”, szelméw “rascals”, 
wiercipietéw “giddy-heads”, wloczegéw “tramps”, niezdaréw “clumsy 
persons”’. 

Limitations: Masc. substantives with the suffix an’-in- (their stems 
in the oblique cases of the pl. terminate in an-) attach the zero ending; 
e.g. mieszczan “townsmen”’, dworzan “courtiers”, ziemian “‘land1-owners”’. 
A few other masc. substantives have the zero ending; e.g. mezczyzn 
“men”, stug “servants”, sierot “orphans”, kalek “cripples”. Miesiqe 
“month”, pieniqdz “‘coin”, zajac “hare” attach the ending -i. 

The ending -uf is otherwise attached to neut. substantives that are 
indeclinable in the sg. and to augmentative derivatives with -(i)sk-; 
e.g. gimnazjéw “secondary schools”, muzeéw “museums”, psiskéw 
“big dogs’’. 

5.72 The zero ending occurs in the gen. pl. of fem. and neut. substan- 
tives the stems of which terminate in alternating consonants and in 
/c,3/; e.g. zon “wives”, drég “ways”, bram “gates”, desek “boards”, 
szelm “rascals”, niezdar “clumsy persons”, wloczeg “tramps”, prac 
“‘works’’, owiec “sheep”, twierdz “fortresses”, két ‘“‘wheels’’, ciat “‘bodies’”’, 
lat “‘years’”, jezior “lakes”, okien “windows”, pajstw ‘“‘states’”, pluc 
“Jungs”, miejsc “places’’. 

5.73 The ending -i is in stylistic variation with the endings -uf or - # 
in the gen. (-acc.) pl. of substantives the stems of which terminate in 
non-alternating consonants (cf. 6.3). However, stylistic variation is 
excluded from the following environments, in which only the ending -i 
or - # is admitted: 

5.731 The ending -i is attached to asyllabic stems, to fem. substan- 
tives that have a zero ending in the nom.-acc. sg., and to derivative 
neut. substantives (except 5.732); e.g. wsi “villages”, wszy “‘lice’’, 
mszy “masses”, dni “days”; wybrzezy “shores”, poddaszy “attics”, 
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wzgorzy “heights”, podziemi ‘cellars’, popiersi ‘“‘busts”, narzedzi “im- 
plements”’’, bezprawi “lawlessness’’, podwali ‘‘moats”; choragwi “‘flags’’, 
gatezi “‘branches”, gesi “geese”, myszy “mice”, nocy “nights”, zdobyczy 
“spoils”, kolet “turns”, sient “‘vestibules”, gardzieli ‘‘gullets’’. 

5.732 The zero ending occurs in fem. substantives with a vowel end- 
ing in the nom. sg. if a vowel precedes the final consonant of the stem 
compare, however, 6.3) and in derivative neut. substantives ending in 
/é,h/; e.g. ban “flasks”, pan “‘ladies’’, bogin “goddesses”, chwil ‘‘mo- 
ments”, niedziel “Sundays”, strojnié “spruce women”, ziem “lands”, 
depesz “‘telegrams”, burz ‘“‘storms’’; pojeé “ideas”, przej&é “‘passages’’, 
badan “researches”, cierpien “sufferings”, uczué “feelings”. 


6. Stylistic variants. 

Stylistic variation is admitted in the gen. sg. of inanimate-masc. 
substantives, in the nom. pl. of personal-masc. substantives the stems 
of which terminate in alternating consonants, and in the gen. pl. of sub- 
stantives the stems of which terminate in non-alternating consonants. 
The choice and frequency of usage of one or the other stylistic variant 
depend on the speaker (his age, social status, attitude towards the inter- 
locutor) and on the subject-matter (formal or informal discourse, situa- 
tional context, literary genre). They depend, furthermore, on the lexical 
meaning of the substantives: words designating rank, kinship, higher 
social functions, more frequently take the variant that is more literary 
and formal and sometimes exclude altogether the admission of the vari- 
ant which is colloquial and more frequent in the everyday language; for 
instance, szefowie ‘chiefs’, majorowie “‘majors”, sewagrowie “brothers- 
in-law” (nom. pl.) rarely admit the more colloquial -i ending, whereas 
zotnierzy ‘‘soldiers’’, zlodziei “thieves” (gen. pl.) rarely admit the more 
literary -uf ending. 

6.1 The endings -a and -u are stylistic variants in the gen. sg. of about 
400 inanimate-masc. substantives. Following are some of the variant 
forms: fotela/fotelu ‘‘arm-chair”, obrusa/obrusu “‘table-cloth”, cyprysa/ 
cyprysu ‘cypress’, metra/metru “meter’’, migdata/migdatu “almond”’, 
topora/toporu “axe”, piknika/pikniku “picnic”, tapczana/tapcezanu 
“couch”, miecha/miechu “bellows”. In a number of forms the variant 
-u is more common in the spoken and colloquial language; e.g. klonu/ 
(klona) “‘maple’’, czolgu/(czolga) “tank”, mosiqdzu/ (mosiqdza) “‘brass”’, 
gruczolu/ (gruczola) “gland”. The greater frequency of the ending -u in 
the colloquial language indicates a tendency to establish this form as 
the distinctive ending in the gen. sg. of masc.-inanimate substantives 
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in opposition to the ending -a of masc.-animate substantives. Under the 
conditions in which the endings -a and -u can appear as stylistic vari- 
ants, -a is the more archaic form.'® 

In some forms the endings -a and -u are utilized to differentiate homo- 
nyms; e.g. pasa “belt”, pasu “pass”; zamka “lock”, zamku “castle”; 
marsza “musical march’, marszu “parade’’. 

6.2 The endings -ov’e and -i are stylistic variants in the nom. pl. 
of personal-masc. substantives the stems of which terminate in alternat- 
ing consonants. (Before the ending -i the final consonants of the stem 
undergo morphophonemic alternations; cf. 2.11.) Stylistic variation 
is admitted after velars (except 5.631, 5.632), after labials, and after 
/t,w/; e.g. mnisi/mnichowie “monks”, wrodzy/wrogowie “enemies”, 
chirurdzy/chirurgowie “surgeons”, filantropi/filantropowie ‘‘philanthro- 
pists”, pasierbi/pasierbowie ‘“‘step-sons’”’, agronomi/agronomowie ‘“agron- 
omists”, inzynierzy/inzynierowie “engineers”, autorzy/autorowie “‘au- 
thors”, Jlokatorzy/lokatorowie ‘tenants’; anieli/aniolowie “angels’’, 
radykali/radykatowie ‘“‘radicals”. A number of substantives exclude, or 
rarely employ the variant -ov’e; e.g. koledzy ‘“‘colleagues’’, studzy ‘‘ser- 
vants”, &piedzy “‘spies”, ginekolodzy ‘“‘gynecologists”, biskupi “‘bishops”’, 
chiom ‘‘peasants”, pop “orthodox priests”, pielgrzymi “pilgrims”, 
detektywi “detectives”, diabli “devils”, kielnerzy ‘“‘waiters”, szoferzy 
“drivers”, doktorzy ‘“‘doctors’”’; a number of other substantives exclude, 
or rarely employ the variant -i; eg. bogowie ‘“‘gods”’, hrabiowie ‘“‘counts”’, 
kumowie “godfathers”, szefowie “chefs”, biografowie “biographers”, 
majorowie “‘majors’’, carowie “‘tsars’’, postowie “envoys’’. In the latter 
group we find kinship terms (ojczymowie “‘godfathers’’, druzbowie “best 
men”), titles (wezyrowie “‘vizirs”, generalowie “generals’”), and names 
of professions (etnografowie ‘“ethnographers”). Of the two variants 
-ov’e is the more archaic and literary form. In the written literary lan- 


18 That this is the case we know not only from historical grammar (Kochanow- 
ski, for example, still used the genitive forms obiada, stota, ogroda). A compari- 
son between the forms recommended in the orthoepic dictionary of St. Szober and 
the forms found in “‘Stownik Jezyka Polskiego’”’ of Trzaska, Evert and Michalski 
is most illuminating in this respect. In cases in which the latter records only the 
ending -u, the former, being set on more conservative and normative usage, 
admits both -a and -u, and even -a alone; thus, in ‘‘Stownik Poprawnej Polszczy- 
zny’’, we find: buka/buku ‘‘beech-tree’’, mosiqdza/ mosiqdzu ‘‘brass’’, jaskra/ 
jaskru ‘‘crowfoot’’, meteora/meteoru ‘‘meteor’’, hektara/hektaru ‘‘hectare’’, 
mlecza/mleczu ‘‘marrow’’, chlewa/chlewu ‘‘pigsty’’; but in ‘‘Slownik Jezyka 
Polskiego”’ only: buku, mosiqdzu, jaskru, meteoru, hektaru, mleczu, chlewu. The 
different attitudes of both dictionaries towards the norm of the standard language 
is similar also in regard to the other stylistic variants. 
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guage, particularly in official language, it is used more often than 
the ending -i; it is also the form preferred by the norms of “good usage’’. 
The following variant forms illustrate the point: profesorzy/profesorowie 
“professors”, oficerzy/oficerowie ‘officers’, radykali/radykatowie ‘“radi- 
cals”, lokatorzy/lokatorowie “tenants”. Among educated speakers, the 
ending -ov’e has, however, generally as much vitality as the ending -i. 

6.3 The gen. pl. ending -i is in stylistic variation with the endings -uf 
and -# in substantives whose stems terminate in non-alternating con- 
sonants (except 5.731, 5.732). This type of variation is the most pro- 
ductive, being less restricted than the former two types with respect to 
the gender of substantives. 

The smallest number of variants is found in non-derivative substan- 
tives of the neut. declension (derivative substantives follow the rules 
in 5.731, 5.732); the simple neut. substantives are, however, also fewer 
in number than the simple non-neut. substantives; some of them have 
only the zero ending. Variant forms are: wnetrz/wneirzy “interiors’’, 
z2glisecz/zgliseczy “cinders”, and blon/bloni “pasture grounds”; the zero 
ending is found in mérz “‘seas’’, wesel “weddings”, jaj “‘eggs”’, pél “‘fields”’. 

The ending -i is a stylistic variant of -#* in fem. substantives which 
have the -a ending in the nom. sg., if their stems terminate in a vowel 
or zero plus /j,l/ and in consonantal clusters; e.g. kniej/kniei “‘woods’”’, 
zbréj/zbroi “armor”, topél/topoli “poplars”, akwarel/akwareli “water- 
colors”, butel/butli “bottles”, szabel/szabli “sabres”, sukien/sukni 
“dresses”, kuchen/kuchni “kitchens”, studzien/studni ‘‘wells”; tarcz/ 
tarczy “shields”, pomarancz/pomaranczy “oranges”, kopali/kopalni 
“mines”, mleczari/mleczarni “dairies’’. Some substantives have either 
the ending -i or - # ; e.g. nadziei “‘hopes’’, alei “alleys”, fasoli “beans”, 
petli “loops”, czapli “herons”; zmij “vipers”, niedziel ‘Sundays’, 
chwil “moments”, koszul “shirts”. However, most substantives with 
the derivational suffix (C)-f- attach the ending -i; e.g. faéni “‘baths’’, 
rzeéni “slaughter-houses”’, déwigni “levers”, cukierni ‘‘pastry-shops’’, 
cegielni ‘‘brick kilns’, widowni “‘stages’’. 

The ending -i is a stylistic variant of -uf in masc. personal and im- 
personal substantives. A certain number of forms which exclude the 
ending -i in favor of -uf is found primarily among personal substantives, 
whereas some impersonal substantives tend to admit only the ending 
-i. The following examples illustrate stylistic variants: zélwi/zdélwidw 
“turtles”, tost/tosiéw “elks’, kapeluszy/kapeluszéw “hats”, wieprzy/ 
wieprz6w “hogs”, pisarzy/pisarzéw “writers”, kluczy/kluczéw “keys’’, 
alodziei/ztodziejéw “thieves”, rodzai/rodzajéw ‘“‘kinds’’, uczni/ucznidw 
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“pupils”, foteli/foteléw “armchairs”, cywili/cywiléw “civilians”, ogni/ 
ognidéw ‘fires’, 

The following substantives admit mainly or exclusively the ending 
-uf: konsuléw “consuls”, kréléw “kings”, wieszczéw “seers”, mistrzéw 
“masters”, mezéw “men”, rabusiéw “robbers”, kijéw “sticks”, krajéw 
“countries”, zwyczajéw “habits”. The ending -i is admitted as the main 
or exclusive form by the substantives: nauczycieli “teachers”, goSci 
“guests”, zolnierzy “soldiers”; lifci “leaves”, tokci “elbows’’, gwoédzi 
“nails”, Sledzi “herrings”, niedéwiedzi “bears’’, koni “‘horses’’, grzebieni 
“combs”, and korzeni “roots’’. 

Of the two variant endings -uf and -i, the former is more archaic. 
It is felt to be bookish in such forms as zlodziejéw “thieves” , nauczycieléw 
“teachers”, and is typical sometimes for the language of the older gener- 
ation of writers (e.g. the forms cesarzéw “emperors”, pisarzéw ‘‘writers’’, 
rycerzow “knights’’). 

In a few substantives the variant endings -i/- #* or -i/-uf are utilized 
to differentiate homonyms; e.g. rél “fields” vs. roli “roles”; pokojéw 
‘peace treaties” vs. pokot/(pokojéw) “rooms’’. 

In view of the fact that the ending -i is a productive stylistic variant 
of the endings -uf and - # , we may conclude that in colloquial standard 
Polish there is a tendency to generalize the ending -i in the gen. (-acc.) 
pl. of all substantives, independently of gender, if their stems terminate 
in non-alternating consonants. 


7. Expressive variants. 

Expressive variation is admitted in the nom. pl. of personal sub- 
stantives whose stems terminate in alternating consonants. It is ren- 
dered by the ending -i, and by the absence of morphophonemic alter- 
nation of the final consonant(s) of the stem. It is thus opposed to the 
emotionally neutral forms of personal substantives, which have in the 
nom. pl. the ending -ov’e or the ending -i with morphophonemic alterna- 
tion of the final stem consonants. Personal substantives that have the 
ending -e in the nom. pl. are incapable of rendering the emotional atti- 
tude of the speaker morphologically, but can express it through the 
syntactic modifiers; e.g. stare zlodzieje “‘old thieves”, natretne szpicle 
“troublesome spies” (cf. the emotionally neutral forms: starzy zto- 
dzieje, natretni szpicle). 

The grammatical gender of the expressive forms remains intact, inas- 
much as the form of their accusative pl. is identical with the form of their 
gen. pl.; i.e. nom. pl. dziady “old beggars”, snoby “‘snobs’’, belfry ‘‘(poor) 
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teachers’’, acc. pl. dziadéw, snobéw, belfréw. These forms are, then, ex- 
pressive variants of the emotionally neutral forms of personal substan- 
tives. The basic meaning of the expressive variants is pejorative. They 
convey the emotional attitude of contempt, of irony, or, more rarely, 
of compassion or affection. The latter meaning is dominant in substan- 
tives which lexically denote young and helpless males. The following 
examples illustrate the expressive variants: (krwawe) rzeéniki ‘‘(bloody) 
butchers”, (madre) doktory ‘‘(wise) doctors’’, (gtupie) blazny ‘‘(foolish) 
clowns”, pijaki “drunks”, grzeseniki “sinners”, mnichy “monks”. 
Their emotionally neutral equivalents are: rzeénicy, doktorzy, blaéni/ 
(blaznowie), pijacy, grzesznicy, mmnisi/(mnichowie). The derogatory, 
ironic tone is clear in such sentences as: Gdybym zostat Moskalem naj- 
pierwsze magnaty szukalyby mych wzgledéw “If I became a Muscovite, 
the foremost magnates would seek my favors” (Mickiewicz), or Wszy- 
stkie landraty, hofraty, komisarze i wszystkie podobne psubraty klaniajq 
sie nam nisko “All military counsellors, district-counsellors, commissars 
and all other similar scoundrels bow low to us” (Mickiewicz, Pan Ta- 
deusz). 

7.1 A number of personal substantives are not subject to expressive 
variation. These are forms which have an inherent pejorative meaning 
and do not admit the emotionally neutral variant in the nom. pl. From 
the point of view of their morphological and semantic structure, these 
forms fall into the following categories:'* 

7.11 Derivative substantives (primarily from verbal or adjectival 
roots) with the pejorative suffixes -as-, -us-, -ox-, -ux-; e.g. grubasy 
“fatties”, dzikusy “savages”, obzartusy “gluttons”’, wiarusy (aff.) 
“brave soldiers”, tluSciochy ‘‘fatties”, mieszczuchy “bourgeois”. Gachy 
“paramours” and klechy “clerics” are hypocoristica (from gamrat 
“lecher’’, kleryk ‘‘cleric”) with the suffix -x.” 

7.12 Derivative substantives (from verbal or adjectival roots) with 


16 In a historical study, ‘‘“Mianownik 1. mn. typu chlopy, draby w jezyku 
ogélnopolskim,’’ Jezyk Polski, 33, 3, 1953, pp. 129-155, M. Turska labels these 
forms “habitual pejorative forms which have been transmitted by tradition’’. 
However, neologisms also, which are common in this productive category, would 
fall into one of the above groups. 

17 The suffix -us is particularly productive in the colloquial and substandard 
language; cf. the forms muzykusy ‘‘musicians’’, fajdusy ‘‘scoundrels’’, kryminusy 
‘“‘criminals’’. In thieves-slang there is a larger number of such words, some of 
which have penetrated the standard language; e.g. andrusy ‘‘urchins’’, mikrusy 
“small boys’’, nygusy “‘loiterers’’, manusy ‘friends’; cf. H. Utaszyn, “Jezyki 
Tajne’’, in Encyklopedia Polska, Vol. III, 1915, p. 464. 
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the pejorative suffixes -aw-, -ow-, -iw-, -eng-, -sa-, which are ‘epicoena’ 
(fem. or masc.) in the sg.; these include also derivatives which attach 
the nom. sg. ending -a to the bare stem; e.g. jqakaly ‘stammerers’, baz- 
groty ‘scrawlers’, szatawity ‘giddy-heads’, wloczegi ‘tramps’, plaksy 
‘sn.vellers’; przechrzty ‘converts’, niezdary ‘clumsy persons’. 

7.13 Compound substantives (consisting mainly of verbal and nomi- 
nal roots) used as ironic, derogatory epithets; e.g. psubraty ‘scoundrels’, 
pasibrzuchy ‘gluttons’, gryzipiérki ‘scribblers’, moczygeby ‘tipplers’, 
wiercipiety ‘giddy-heads’.* 

7.14 Impersonal substantives used metaphorically in the function of 
personal substantives; e.g. psy “dogs”, cymbaly “simpletons’”’, koltuny 
“bigots” lisy ‘“foxes’’. 

7.15 Derivative substantives with the suffixes -ak-, -ik-, -in- expressing 
disdain, compassion, pity; e.g. mlodziaki “youngsters”, szewczyki “‘shoe- 
maker apprentices’, delikaciki “tenderlings”’, chlopczyny “‘little boys”’. 

7.16 A small group of substantives in which the pejorative meaning 
is inherent in the root; e.g. bekarty “bastards”, gbury “boors”, chamy 
““churls”, szelmy “‘villains’’, bachory “kids”, handetesy ‘Jewish hawkers’’. 

The majority of substantives in which the pejorative overtone clings 
to the lexical meaning of the root-morpheme admit, although rarely, 
the emotionally neutral variant; e.g. lotry/lotrzy “rascals”, snoby/snoli 
“snobs”, batamuty/balamuci “‘idle talkers, flirts’, draby/drabi “vil- 
lains”, chuligany/chuligani “hooligans’’. 

It is interesting that foreign titles and ranks, particularly those which 
are compounded (they are mainly of German origin) are felt as ironic 
and pejorative and use the expressive variant, although they too admit 
the non-expressive form.!* 

7.2 In the written, particularly in poetic language, we find nom. pl. 
forms of personal substantives, which, although formally identical 


18 J. Klemensiewiczéwna points out that two-thirds of all compounds with the 
‘§oining”’ suffix -i have a derogatory, ironic and humoristic connotation; cf. 
‘‘Wyrazy ztozone nowszej polszezyzny kulturalnej,’’ 1951, pp. 96-97. These com- 
pound formations are likewise very productive in colloquial and substandard 
speech; cf. the various terms for drunkards: moczyggba, moczymorda, moczywqs, 
pléczywqs, kropiwqs (more of these are found in J. Tuwim’s ‘‘Stownik pijacki,”’ 
1930), and the cant words: fapidziad ‘‘policeman’’, meczybuta ‘‘baker’’, skrobi- 
deska ‘‘carpenter’’, chwalidupa “‘lecher’’; cf. Utaszyn (op. cit). 

Cf. J. Wittlin (‘‘S6l Ziemi’’): “‘tyrolskie Kajzerjegry, wiedefiskie Deut- 
schmeistry, dumne Windischgratzdragony zostaty podobno rozbite’”’; and the 
passage above from Mickiewicz’s ‘‘Pan Tadeusz” (7). 
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with the expressive variants, have no expressive, derogatory function 
and should not be confused with the latter. They are used in a solemn, 
exalted style.2® A. Obrebska, who devoted a study to the history of 
these forms in the written literary language, aptly called them “‘pseudo- 
archaisms”.*! They are similar to the archaic forms found in poetic 
language, which employ in the nom. pl. for impersonal substantives 
the archaic forms -i, -ov’e, desinences that are restricted in the standard 
language only to personal substantives, e.g. wilcy “‘wolves”, sokolowie 
“hawks”’. 


8. Conclusions. 

The above study shows that within the declension of Polish substan- 
tives, besides the forms that express grammatical distinctions, we find 
variant forms which have a stylistic or expressive function. Their dis- 
tribution and functions are defined in synchronic terms. A comparison 
between the inflected nominal and verbal forms of standard Polish 
would reveal that stylistic and expressive variation, which is productive 
within the nominal declension, is highly restricted within the conjuga- 
tion. Thus the types and range of stylistic and expressive variation could 
be utilized on an intra-lingual plane as an additional criterion to charac- 
terize differences between various structural classes. But the same cri- 
terion can also be usefully adapted on an inter-lingual level. A com- 
parison between the Pclish and Russian substantival declensions 
would show that, while in Polish stylistic and expressive variants are 
an integral and important part of the nominal structure, in Russian 
stylistic variants are restricted only to about 150 masculine substan- 
tives and that the variation concerns mainly prosodic alternations (e.g. 
instriktory, instriktorov/instruktord, instruktorév). Expressive variants 
are absent from the declension of Russian substantives. On the other 
hand, expressive forms are more productive on the derivational level 
in Russian than they are in Polish. 

A comparison between the Czech and Serbo-Croatian nominal de- 


20 Cf. Z. Krasifiski (‘‘Przed&wit’’): ‘‘Dawne kréle, radne pany i rycerze i het- 
many ...”; K. Ujejski (‘“‘Pogrzeb KoSciuszki’’): ‘‘Biegna pany i kaplany, chtopi 
i wojacy...’”’. 

21 Obrebska has shown that the frequency of usage of these forms varied ac- 
cording to the literary genre and that the ‘‘pseudoarchaisms’’ were more common 
in rhymes than in medial position of the verse; cf. ‘Od archaizmu do nowej 
formy jezykowej,’’ in Stylistyka teoretyczna w Polsce, edited by K. Budzyk, 1946, 
pp. 209-220. 
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clensions would show approximately similar disparities in the use of 
stylistic variants in these two standard (literary or colloquial) languages 
as between Polish and Russian. 

It is thus suggested that the occurrence and range of stylistic and 
expressive variants be adduced as an additional structural criterion in 
linguistic typology. 


Indiana University 
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PHONEMIC VARIATIONS OF SPOKEN CZECH! 
Henry Kucera 


0.1 Aside from the literary language, there exists in Czech a widely 
used conversational form, clearly differentiated from the literary norm. 
This conversational code, whose function and spread are wider than 
those of any local dialect, is generally known in Czech linguistic termi- 
nology as obecnd ée&tina (Czech Common Language). The Czech Common 
Language (subsequently referred to as CCL) occurs in two main varieties: 
the well definable Bohemian version, used in Bohemia and parts of 
Moravia (mainly Western), and the Moravian, or more precisely the 
Brno version, much less securely established in Brno, the capital of 
Moravia, and in the surrounding area. The Bohemian form of the CCL 
has incorporated the basic features of the Central Bohemian dialect, 
while the Brno version, much less firmly codified, draws on the features 
of the Handk (Central Moravian) dialect, prevalent in the Brno area. 

Deviations from the literary norm in colloquial usage occur in all 
languages; the position of Czech among the Slavic languages, in this 
respect, is unique only because of the fairly general usage of such de- 
viating forms by various social strata of the population, and because of 
the fact that the divergencies between the literary norm and the CCL 
are considerable, encompassing not only lexical, phraseological, and 
syntactical features, but also the phonemic structure and morphology. 
It is especially in these two latter categories that the divergencies are 
most clearly evident and subject to systematic description, because they 
appear with regularity and high frequency in predictable positions. 

While the CCL has incorporated the basic features of the Central 
Bohemian dialect, or of the dialect of the Brno area respectively, it has— 
especially in the Bohemian variety—largely transgressed the limited 
area of spread of the dialect on which it is based and has thus acquired 
more the character of a social than of a local code. It cannot, however, be 
considered a social dialect in the narrow sense, since it is used, under 
certain conditions, by various classes of the population, independently of 
the occupation or social standing of the speaker. To the majority of the 


1 The author wishes to express his appreciation to Professor Roman Jakobson 
of Harvard University; it was from discussions with him that the central idea of 
this study emerged. The author’s thanks are also due to Mr. Emil Kovtun of 
Columbia University, who kindly volunteered his services in helping with the 
irterviews of several native informants. 
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speakers who employ it, it serves as a functional dialect of the Czech 
language. 

In selecting the CCL, the Czech speaker often abandons some of the 
purely local features of his dialect and employs a code which is not felt to 
have a narrow local character. In opposition to the local dialect, the CCL 
performs the function of an inter-dialect, a higher form in the com- 
munication system. In opposition to the literary norm, it performs the 
function of a “popular” language, suggesting either the inability or 
unwillingness of the speaker to use the literary norm, a large amount of 
emotional connotation attached to the utterance, or indicating a great 
degree of informality of the situation in which the message is being 
transmitted. 

Both the dialectal pattern of Bohemia and the dominant position of 
the cultural and political center, Prague, favored the expansion of the 
Bohemian variety of the CCL, based on the Central Bohemian dialect 
which is also the speech of Prague. The Central Bohemian dialect, while 
containing all of the basic features common to the majority of other 
Bohemian dialects, has, at the same time, no basic features peculiarly its 
own. In Moravia, on the other hand, the tendency towards the develop- 
ment of a similar common form of Czech based on the speech of Brno has 
been much weaker and may eventually disappear altogether, partly 
because the Handk dialect of the area is significantly different from the 
other Moravian dialects (Lach, Moravian Slovak, and the transitional 
Bohemian-Moravian dialects), and also because the Moravian capital 
has always lagged behind Prague in cultural and political prestige. 

0.2 The Czech literary language (spisovnd éestina) has been based, 
throughout its history, on the Central Bohemian dialect. It has not, 
however, kept pace with the dialectal development and is, in its present 
form, chiefly based on the language of the 17th century, so that it now 
differs significantly from the dialect which had underlain it. 

The literary language is, generally, the written and printed form of the 
Czech language; it is not, however, the exclusive written and printed 
form of Czech, since local dialects, the CCL and various transitory forms 
are occasionally used in this function, either as deliberate deviations for 
stylistic effect, or because of the author’s inability to adhere to the 
literary norm. The literary language is also spoken and taught in schools, 
used in courts, church sermons, and public lectures, in theaters, radio, 
and other media of mass communication, is often employed in official 
contact of the bureaucracy with the population, and resorted to in all 
situations which have a character of social formality. The literary 
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language, however, is almost never used in informal or intimate con- 
versations of any class, including the intelligentsia. As a matter of fact, 
it is frequently the intellectual who, in informal usage, rather scrupulously 
avoids the literary norm, at times even using, for effect, various non- 
literary forms in situations where an adherence to the literary norm 
might be expected. Occasionally, the literary norm is employed by some 
members of the middle or even lower classes in an effort to assert their 
social position. Such usage, however, tends to be regarded as artificial.? 

In Moravia, the literary norm is more common in conversational usage 
than in Bohemia. This, apparently, is due to the fact that the several 
dialects of Moravia have fewer features in common than the Bohemian 
dialects, which fact prevented the general acceptance of a distinct version 
of the Czech Common Language in Moravia. 

It should be noted that, in a sense, it is the literary language which is 
closer to being a social dialect than the CCL, since its usage presupposes 
a certain degree of education and, by implication, a certain social status; 
the usage of the CCL cuts across such social distinctions. However, the 
almost total disappearance of illiteracy in both Bohemia and Moravia as 
well as the social upheavals of recent times, have apparently tended to 
diminish this social function of the literary norm and to give to it, too, a 
functional character. 

0.3 Besides the local dialects, the CCL and the literary language, most 
Czech philologists also accept the existence of another code, Colloquial 
Czech (hovorovd éeStina), also called the colloquial form of the literary 
language.’ 

Colloquial Czech is a transitional form between the CCL and the 
literary language; it has been defined, in the past, varyingly and often 

? It is an interesting fact that the literary norm or a transitional code with only 
small deviations from the literary norm is used in conversations with children 
by some speakers who otherwise employ many more non-literary elements. The 
usual reason given for such usage on the part of these speakers is that they want 
to teach the children the ‘‘correct’’ way of speaking. However, in view of the 
fact that the transitional code (Colloquial Czech) or even the CCL are generally 


accepted in conversational functions, this practice may have a different psycho- 
logical motivation. 

* Only the former term is used in this study, partly because it is shorter, partly 
because the term ‘“‘colloquial form of the literary language’? may suggest that 
this is the only spoken form of the literary language, which, of course, is not the 
case. Still more important is the fact that Colloquial Czech is not simply a variety 
of the literary norm employing optional forms of the literary language but a sub- 
code frequently containing elements which the literary norm rejects without 
qualification. 
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vaguely. Usually, the term denotes the code used by relatively educated 
speakers in communications of a conversational nature, both within and 
outside the family circle. 

A clearer picture of Colloquial Czech emerges when it is realized that 
its function lies exactly in its transitional character. In opposition to the 
CCL, it represents a higher, more socially acceptable code in the com- 
munication system, avoiding, at the same time, all the undesirable con- 
notations which a strict usage of the literary norm in informal situations 
may have. Being a transitional code, Colloquial Czech—as far as its form 
is concerned—is not a separate entity. Its deviations from the literary 
norm may be inconsistent; whenever it does deviate from it, it employs 
the forms of the CCL. Thus, Colloquial Czech is actually the result of a 
compromise which the speaker makes between the CCL and the literary 
norm. The extent of the compromise, in terms of forms of the CCL used 
or rejected, is variable in individual cases and situations and a precise 
definition of formal boundaries between Colloquial Czech and the CCL 
is not possible. 

It is this colloquial code which—being devoid of those features of the 
CCL which are felt to be excessively “popular” and therefore least 
acceptable socially—shows the strongest tendency towards becoming the 
common spoken language of the population (especially the intelligentsia 
and the non-rural population) not only in Bohemia but also in large parts 
of Moravia. Recently, it was noted by F. Trdvnitek, a Moravian 
philologist, who had previously detected some tendency towards a 
separate Brno variety of Colloquial Czech, that the position of such a 
distinct variety is rather insecure even in the city of Brno itself. In 
Brno, too, Colloquial Czech in the Bohemian form is now often heard not 
only from native Bohemians, but also from Moravians who either were 
educated in Prague or are simply accepting the Prague code because 
of its relatively stabilized form and because of its prestige as the speech 
of the political and cultural center of the country.‘ 

0.4 The following diagram indicates the sub-codes of Czech and 
their relationship: 


local dialects CCL «——— transitional <> Literary norm 
(Colloquial Czech) 





Czech Common Colloquial Czech literary language 
Language 
1. Bohemian 1. Bohemian In its Bohemian Based on Central 
a. Central (based on Cen- version used in Bohemian di- 
b. North-Eastern tral Bohemian Bohemia and in- alect. Archaic 





4 Frantisek Travniéek, Uvod do teského jazyka, Prague, 1952, p. 61. 
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c. Southern and dialect) In Bo- creasingly in features. 
Western hemia and parts Moravia. Tend- 
of Moravia. encies towards 
a separate 
Moravian _ ver- 
sion apparently 
decreasing. 
2. Moravian 2. Moravian (Brno) 
a. Handk Based on Brno 
b. Lach speech. 
c. Moravian Limited use in 
Slovak Central 
d. Transitional Moravia. 
Bohemian- 
Moravian di- 
alects 


0.5 This study is concerned solely with the Bohemian variety of the 
CCL and of Colloquial Czech respectively. 

0.6 Aside from the syntactical, phraseological, and lexical character- 
istics, which are beyond the scope of this study, the Czech Common 
Language, in comparison with the literary norm, has a different phonemic 
pattern and differs from the literary norm also in morphology. 

0.61 Phonemic pattern of the CCL in comparison with the literary norm 

0.611 Total absence of the long phoneme /e:/ 

CCL has /i:/ in place of every /e:/ of the literary language in all 
grammatical morphemes (adjectival desinences): e.g. /dobri:/, lit. 
/dobre:/ ‘good’ (sg. nom. neuter); /dobri:ho/, lit. /dobre:ho/ ‘good’ 
(sg. gen. masc. and neuter). In stems, there are two non-literary altern- 
ants for the literary /e:/: 1) /i:/, e.g. /di:lka/, lit. /de:lka/ ‘length’; 
/mli:ko/, lit. /mle:ko/ ‘milk’; 2) /e/, i.e. shortening of vowel quantity, 
e.g. /meno/, lit. /jme:no/ ‘name’. The occurrence of the particular 
variant is unpredictable; in certain stems, both non-literary alternants 
occur in the speech of various speakers, or even, intermittently, of the 
same speaker; e.g. /ni:st/ and /nest/, lit. /ne:si/ ‘to carry’. 

0.612 Redistribution of the long phoneme /i:/ 

While the frequency of occurrence of /i:/ is increased in certain 
positions (see 0.611), it is decreased in others. The CCL has /ej/ in place 
of every /i:/ of the literary language in both stems and grammatical 
morphemes (adjectival desinences), if preceded by /d, h, x, k, n, r, t) 
and, inconsistently, if preceded by /b, 1, m, p, s, v, z);° in stems only, also 


5 The inconsistency of this change is due to historical phonetic development. 
At one time, two phonemes, /i:/ and /y:/, existed in place of the present single 
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after /c, 8, %/, inconsistently. E.g. /xudej/, lit. /xudi:/ ‘poor’ (sg. nom. 
masc.); /xudejx/, lit. /xudi:x/ ‘of poor ones’ (pl. gen. all genders); 
/tejden/, lit. /ti:den/ ‘week’; /bejva:lo/, lit. /bi:valo/ ‘it used to be’; 
/noii:k/, lit. /nozZejk/, ‘little knife’; but: /bi:la:/, lit. /bi:la:/ ‘white’ 
(fem.); /Zi:zen’/, lit. /Zi:zen’/ ‘thirst’. 

0.613 Absence of /o/ in initial stem position 

The CCL has /vo/ in place of every /o/ of the literary language in 
initial stem position (including prefixed stems). E.g. /votrok/, lit. 
/otrok/ ‘slave’; /za=vostala:/, lit. /za=ostala:/ ‘retarded’ (fem.). 

0.614 Absence of long phoneme /u:/ in initial stem position 

The CCL has /ou/ in place of every /u:/ of the literary language in 
initial stem position (including prefixed stems). E.g. /oudoli:/, lit. 
/u:doli:/ ‘valley’; /ne=ouroda/, lit. /ne=u:roda/, ‘bad harvest’. 

0.615 Loss and substitution of phonemes in certain positions 

0.6151 Loss of /j/ in initial preconsonantal position and, incon- 
sistently, in non-initial preconsonantal position. E.g. /sem/, lit. /jsem/‘I 
am’; /pudu/, lit. /pu:jdu/ ‘I shall go’. 

0.6152 Loss of some consonantal phonemes in clusters due to allegro 
pronunciation. E.g. /kera:/, lit. /ktera:/ ‘which’ (fem.); /Sak/, lit. 
/fSak/ ‘but’; /dicki/, lit. /vZdicki/ ‘always’. 

0.6153 Substitution of short vowel for a long vowel of the literary 
language (loss of vowel quantity). E.g. /pudu/, lit. /pu:jdu/ ‘I shall 
go’; /s t’im/, lit. /s t’i:m/ ‘with that’ (instr. sg.); /spat/, lit. /spa:t/ 
‘to sleep’; /domu/, lit./domu:/ ‘home’; see also 0.611. 

0.616 Exceptions 

The statements in 0.611-to 0.615 defining the phonemic pattern of the 
CCL in comparison with the literary language, as well as statements in 
0.621 and 0.622, apply to all lexical material with the following excep- 
tions: a) Unassimilated foreign words. E.g. /elektrika/ ‘streetcar’ 
(/e/ in word-signaling position); /insera:t/ ‘advertisement’ (/i/ in 
word-signaling position/; /xo:r/ ‘choir’ (long /o:/). The same situation 
exists in the literary code. 

b) Interjections. E.g. /ox/ ‘oh’ (/o/ in word-signaling position), 
/ej/ (/e/ in word-signaling position). The same situation exists in the 
literary code. 

c) Words which are distinctly felt to belong lexically either exclusively 
or predominantly to the literary code (so-called “cultural” words) if 





phoneme /i:/. Only /y:/ (with some exceptions) underwent the change to /ej/. 
The difference is still indicated in Czech orthography, where { and , as well as i 
and y are used. 
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they, at times, occur in a sequence in the CCL. In such a case, such 
words are not, as a rule, subject to the phonemic principles of the CCL 
outlined above. E.g. /vi:nos/ ‘edict’; /vi:born’e/ ‘excellently’ (/i:/ 
where /ej/ would be expected); /otec/ ‘father’ (/o/ in word-signaling 
position; the corresponding word of the CCL is /tat’i:nek/ or /ta:ta/). 

The same process works also in the opposite direction and some words 
accepted from the CCL into the literary language preserve the phonemic 
form of the CCL instead of being adjusted to the pattern of the literary 
norm. E.g. /vori:Sek/ ‘small mongrel dog’ (instead of the expected 
literary /ori:Sek/, this being a diminutive from /ofex/ ‘nut’); /ousko/ 
‘small ear’ (instead of the expected /u:8ko/, this being a diminutive from 
/uxo/ ‘ear’; in /ousko/, the diphthong /ou/ occurs in initial word 
position, where it otherwise never appears in the literary language); 
/kejhat/ ‘honk’ (instead of the expected /ki:hat/). 

0.62 Simplification of the phonemic system oy the CCL 

As is apparent from the above description, the phonemic system of the 
CCL exhibits a tendency towards simplification (i.e. reduction in 
number of phonemes) when compared with the system of the literary 
language. This concerns especially the system of long vocalic phonemes 
and vocalic phonemes in word-signaling position. The system of prosodic 
alternations of the CCL also shows interesting differences from the 
literary norm. 

0.621 Long vocalic phonemes 

While the system of short vocalic phonemes is identical in the CCL and 
the literary language, with only relatively small differences in the dis- 
tribution of such phonemes, the two systems of long vocalic phonemes 
are different. The literary language has a compact /a:/, a non-compact, 
non-diffuse /e:/, and two diffuse vowel phonemes, the grave /u:/ and 
the acute /i:/. The CCL has eliminated the only non-compact, non- 
diffuse long phoneme /e:/ and has now a triangular system of long 
vocalic phonemes: 
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/a:/ compact 
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non-diffuse 
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In both styles, /o:/ (non-compact, non-diffuse, grave) may occur in 
conspicuously unassimilated foreign words as a separate phoneme. E.g. 
/borova:/ ‘pine’ (adj.) and /bo:rova:/ ‘boric’. 

It may also be pointed out that there is a parallelism of the vocalic 
systems of the CCL and Russian. The five short vocalic phonemes of the 
CCL are in exact correspondence with the five Russian vocalic phonemes 
in stressed position, /a, 0, e, u, i/; the three long vocalic phonemes of the 
CCL correspond exactly to the triangular Russian system of unstressed 
vowels, /a, u, i. This correspondence is of interest because of the func- 
tional parallelism of the Russian free stress and the Czech vowel quan- 
tity, both being prosodic features utilized phonemically, but with a 
reversed distribution of the marked feature. 

0.622 Word-signaling position 

The role of vocalic phonemes in word-signaling position is considerably 
limited in literary Czech, and this limitation is carried even further in the 
CCL. In the literary language, only three short vowels, /a, 0, u/ and one 
long vowel, /u:/, may occur in this initial position (excluding man- 
ifestly foreign words and interjections, see 0.616). In the CCL, only two 
short vowels, /a, u/, and no long vowel, but one diphthong, /ou/, occur 
in this position. The non-compact, non-diffuse short phoneme is elimi- 
nated from the system of the CCL in this position. The long diffuse grave 
vowel phoneme is also eliminated, while a diphthong is introduced. 












































Iiterary Language CCL 
/a/ compact /a/ compact 
non-compact . 
/o/ non-diffuse /u/ diffuse 
/u/ /u:/ diffuse /ou/ _ diphthong 
short long 


0.623 System of prosodic vowel alternations 


Because of the diminished number of vocalic phonemes, the alterna- 
tions are also simplified. 

Prosodic vowel alternations (short ~ long vocalic phonemes) occur 
in the literary language between the compact vowels /a/ ~ /a:/ 
(e.g. /hraj-ey — /hra:1/), the diffuse vowels, /u/ ~ /u:/ (e.g. /ut’i:ka:/ 
— /u:t’ek/), and /i/ ~ /i:/ (e.g. /bil/ — /bi:va:/; /si:la/ — /sil/), 
and the acute non-compact, non-diffuse vowels, /e/ ~ /e:/ (e.g. /po= 
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lejey — /po=le:va:/; le:to/ — /letn’i:/). The prosodic alternation of 
the grave non-compact, non-diffuse vowels does not occur, being re- 
placed by the alternation of short non-compact, non-diffuse ~ long, 
grave, diffuse, /o/ ~ /u:/ (e.g. /kon’e/ — /ku:n’)/. Moreover, the 
prosodic alternation of the grave diffuse vowels is replaced, in inter- 
consonantal positions, by the alternation of short grave diffuse ~ 
diphthong, /u/ ~ /ou/ (e.g. /luén’i:/ — /louka/). 

In the CCL, there are further limitations of prosodic alternations. The 
prosodic alternation of non-compact, non-diffuse is eliminated and con- 
sistently replaced by the alternation of non-compact, non-diffuse, short 
~ long grave, diffuse, /o/ ~ /u:/ (as in the literery language), /e/ ~ 
/i:/ (e.g. /po-leje, ~ /po-li:va:/). In some cases, the prosodic alterna- 
tion in non-compact, non-diffuse vowels is eliminated altogether (e.g. 
/\etn’i:/ — /leto/), as also in the grave diffuse vowels (e.g. /stromu/, 
dat. sg., /stromu/, gen. pl.) in final position. 

The prosodic alternation of diffuse vowels is eliminated in certain po- 
sitions, and replaced by the alternation of short diffuse ~ diphthong: 
/u/ ~ /ou/ (e.g. /ut’i:ka:/ — /out’ek/), /i/ ~ /ej/ (e.g. /bil/ — 
/bejva:/). The following diagram indicates this limitation of prosodic 
alternations in the CCL: 


Literary Language CCL 


/a//a:/ compact /a//a:/ 
ay non-compact 
¥4 x lef je non-diffuse £ fof /ef \ 
ae 
/ ideal ftestid \\ diffuse P fof bu:/ files \ 


























/ou/ diphthong eS ae 
grave acute grave acute 


In the CCL, it is only the compact vowels that exhibit full prosodic 
alternation; the prosodic alternation in the non-compact, non-diffuse 
vowels is entirely eliminated, while in the diffuse vowels it is considerably 
limited, being replaced in both cases by qualitative alternations. 

0.7 Morphological characteristics of the CCL 
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The CCL has numerous morphological characteristics differentiating 
it from the literary norm. They include: 

0.71 Different desinential forms: E.g. CCL has the suffix /-ma/ in- 
stead of /-mi/ in certain nouns and all adjectives and adjectival pro- 
nouns in instr. pl.: /dobrejma Zenama/, lit. /dobri:mi Zenami/ 
‘(with) good women’. 

0.72 Different distribution of certain desinences. E.g. the /-ma/ in 
instr. pl. occurs after nominal stems also in place of the literary /-i/: 
/voja:kama/, lit. /voja:ki/ ‘(with) soldiers’; CCL has suffix /-t/ in the 
infinitive of all verbs, where the literary norm employs two suffixes, 
/t/ (or its variant /t’i;) and /ci;: /hra:t/, lit. /hra:t/ ‘play’; /fi:ct/, 
lit. /fi:ci/ ‘say’. 

0.73 Different stem alternations before some desinences. E.g. in CCL, 
stem final k ~ ¢ and stem final h ~ % before all desinences of the non- 
past tense, while in the literary language /k/ and /h/ are preserved 
before 1. sg., 3. pl. desinences: 1. sg. /vletu/, 2. sg. /vleéeS/, 3. 
pl. /vletou/; lit. 1. sg. /vleku/, 2. sg. /vletes/, 3. pl. /vlekou/ ‘I drag, 
you drag, they drag’. 

Most of the morphological characteristics of the CCL indicate the 
tendency towards simplification of the morphological system of the CCL 
in comparison with the literary language.® 

0.8 Phonemic pattern of Colloquial Czech 

Colloquial Czech, being a transitional form, employs all of the de- 
scribed phonemic characteristics of the CCL, but their occurrence may 
be inconsistent with oscillation between the phonemic pattern of the 
CCL and that of the literary norm. 


1.0 It is apparent that most Czech speakers have a knowledge of more 
than one sub-code of their native language. If the concept of multi- 
lingualism is applied in its broadest sense, most Czech speakers may be 
considered bilingual, and many trilingual. It is, of course, a multi- 
lingualism pertaining to several sub-codes within one language; the 
common linguistic material of the different sub-codes is overwhelmingly 
greater than the divergencies. 


6 The morphological characteristics of the CCL are not described here in detail 
since their occurrence is not being analyzed in this study. It is planned to deal 
with the morphological system of the CCL in a subsequent study. As far as the 
conjugation of the CCL is concerned, it was described in detail by this author in 
Slavic Word, Vol. 8, No. 4, December, 1952, pp. 383-386, under the heading ‘‘Spoken 
Czech”’. Both the declension and the conjugation of the CCL are dealt with in 
M. Vey, Morphologie du tchéque parlé, Paris, 1946. 
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The selection of the sub-code in a particular utterance depends on a 
series of determinants. The oscillation between the CCL and the literary 
norm may result in an inconsistent usage of forms deviating from the 
literary norm. Even the same speaker may vary the usage of such forms, 
often within the same utterance. The degree of usage of these various 
non-literary elements, some of which are felt to be more “popular”, 
i.e. less socially acceptable than others, depends on a variety of factors: 
the speaker’s taste, his emotional disposition towards the subject of the 
utterance, the nature of his audience, the social formality of the situ- 
ation, the topic of the utterance and the lexical material used, and, to 
some extent, the education and social standing of the speaker. It is 
obvious that an analysis of such individual and situational determinants 
would have to be limited to specific descriptions of social situations and 
linguistic usage in such situations. 

1.1 The impetus to this study came, however, from the realization that 
there exists, apart from such external determinants, a purely formal 
hierarchy which controls the possible occurrence of the various non- 
literary phonemic elements. This hierarchy is concretely manifested by 
the fact that, in transitional sub-codes (Colloquial Czech) where not all 
non-literary elements are employed, the non-literary alternants are in- 
troduced into the utterance in a more or less definite order. For example, 
in an utterance where two non-literary elements can occur, the presence 
of both non-literary alternants (A, B), or the presence of the first non- 
literary alternant (A only) may be acceptable, while the absence of the 
first and the presence of the second non-literary alternant (B only) 
tends to be rejected. This means that the absence from the utterance of a 
certain non-literary element (A, in the above example), where one is 
possible, may exclude the presence in the same utterance of one or more 
other non-literary elements (B, in the above example). The non-literary 
elements whose absence (when possible) tends to exclude the presence of 
all other non-literary elements analyzed in the same utterance can be said 
to be the highest in the hierarchy of occurrence, while those whose 
absence (when possible) does not exclude the presence of any other non- 
literary element in the same utterance, may be said to be the lowest on 
such a scale. (In the above example, A would be higher in the hierarchy 
than B.) The hierarchy appears to pertain not only to different non- 
literary elements, but also to the same non-literary elements in various 
positions within the word. (Phonemic non-literary element in gram- 
matical morphemes and the same element in stems.) 

This hierarchy of occurrence is violated, on occasion, by special 
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connotation of the utterance or because of the lexical material employed. 
There are also some individual differences among various speakers. In its 
basic outline, however, the hierarchy appears to be firmly established in 
the linguistic habits of every Czech speaker familiar with the CCL and 
the literary norm. As a rule, it is not a linguistic habit of which the 
speaker is consciously cognizant. The native informants interviewed for 
this study, while realizing, to varying degrees, the existence of dif- 
ferences in social acceptability of non-literary forms, appeared in the 
majority of cases to be unaware of the purely formal interrelation of 
these elements, although they used them more or less consistently in 
accordance with the hierarchy. 

The hierarchy of occurrence can also be defined in non-formal terms. 
Some non-literary elements are apparently considered to be more 
“popular” or “vulgar” (i.e. more characteristic of the CCL) than others, 
and therefore less acceptable socially. They tend not to be employed in 
the utterance unless the more acceptable non-literary elements are also 
utilized. 

1.2 The results of the following part of this study, which attempts to 
define the hierarchy of occurrence of the various non-literary phonemic 
elements, are based on material obtained from interviews with native 
informants. Altogether ten informants participated. All of them have 
had some university education, six of them having advanced graduate 
degrees. The selection of the informants was not so much a matter of 
choice as of necessity. While the sample is not representative so far as 
social status and education are concerned, this was not considered to be 
an undue disadvantage because the fact to be ascertained was not social 
linguistic stratification, but interrelation of certain elements belonging to 
sub-codes with which all the speakers were actively familiar. Oral inter- 
views were used exclusively. A number of simple utterances containing 
varied but fairly common lexical material were submitted to each in- 
formant. Each utterance had the potentiality of containing two (rarely 
three) non-literary phonemic elements, but all were presented to the 
informants in the literary norm. The informants were then requested to 
adjust the utterance in such a manner as they would employ it in in- 
formal conversation. The spontaneous answers were recorded. As the 
second step, the informants were presented with the same utterances, but 
this time not in the literary norm, but containing those possible combi- 
nations of literary and non-literary elements which they had not selected 
as their spontaneous answers. Their reaction to these suggested ut- 
terances were recorded and the degree of tolerance or rejection noted. 
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Altogether, 1236 spontaneous answers and reactions to suggested ut- 
terances were analyzed. 

The test utterances were devised in such a manner that non-literary 
elements could potentially occur either in the same word or in words in 
juxtaposition, and, whenever this was not possible, as close in the se- 
quence as natural word order allowed. This principle was accepted when 
preliminary experience showed that the greater the distance in the 
sequence between words in which non-literary elements could occur, the 
greater the hesitation of the informant when his reaction to various 
combinations of literary and non-literary elements was requested. 


2.0 Frequency and hierarchy of occurrence of phonemic non-literary 
elements 

2.1 Frequency means here the occurrence of analyzed non-literary 
elements in spontaneous answers. Hierarchy is their relationship, as 
defined in 1.1. The non-literary phonemic elements are subsequently 
referred to as non-literary alternants, the corresponding literary phonemic 
elements, as literary alternants. 

2.2 Frequency and hierarchy of occurrence of elements listed in 0.611 
to 0.614 are analyzed in this section. Non-literary elements summarized 
in 0.615 are not analyzed because of their heterogeneous nature. 

2.3 The following designations are used for the literary and non- 
literary alternants for convenience: 

2.31 The non-literary alternant /i:/ occurring in adjectival desinences 
(sg. nom. neut., gen., dat., loc. all genders, acc. masc. animate and neut., 
voc. neut.) = 1N; the corresponding literary alternant /e:/ = 1L. 


Difficulties were encountered in the investigation of frequency 
and hierarchy of the non-literary alternants for the literary /e:/ 
in stems. There were several reasons for this. There are two non- 
literary alternants in the CCL in this position (cf. 0.611). Besides 
the unpredictability of occurrence of these variants, the phoneme 
/e:/ and its non-literary alternants occur in relatively few stems. 
For this reason, the conditions for a systematic investigation were 
unsuitable and the analysis of occurrence of the non-literary 
alternant for the iterary /e:/ was limited to grammatical mor- 
phemes, where only one non-literary alternant occurs, namely 


/i:/. 


2.32 The non-literary alternant /ej/, occurring both in adjectival 
desinences (sg. nom. masc., pl. gen., dat., loc., instr. all genders) and 
stems, if preceded by /d, h, x, k, n, r, t/ and, inconsistently, if preceded 
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by /b, 1, m, p, s, v, z/ and, in stems only, also after /c, %, 8/ = 2N; 
the corresponding literary alternant /i:/ = 2L. 

2.33 The non-literary alternant /vo/ occurring in initial stem position 
= 3N;; the corresponding literary alternant /o/ = 3L. 

2.34 The non-literary alternant /ou/ occurring in initial stem position 
= 4N;; the corresponding literary alternant /u:/ = 4L. 

2.4 Corresponding literary and non-literary alternants. Simultaneous 
occurrence in one utterance 

2.41 Alternants 1L and 1N 

2.411 Alternants 1L and 1N never occur simultaneously in two or 
more identical desinences of juxtaposed adjectives. In such a position, 
the presence of 1N in one desinence excludes the presence of 1L in all 
other identical desinences, and vice versa. 


There were no spontaneous answers recorded from any informant 
containing both 1L and 1N in two or more identical desinences 
of juxtaposed adjectives. The rate of rejection of combinations 
containing both 1L and 1N, suggested to the informants (e.g. 
/visoki: bi:le: éelo/ or /visoke: bi:l: éelo/) was 100 %. The negative 
reactions were in all cases accompanied by statements pointing 
out the utter impossibility of such combinations. 


2.412 Alternants 1L and 1N do not, as a rule, occur simultaneously 
in two or more non-identical desinences of adjectives in the same ut- 
terance. However, the presence of 1L does not exclude the presence of 
1N, and vice versa, as absolutely as in the identical desinences and, 
rarely, such combinations may occur. 


Among all the answers and reactions analyzed, there was only one 
spontaneous answer from one informant containing both 1L and 
1N in non-identical desinences in the same utterance. In this case, 
1N occurred in non-final position, 1L in final position (in the follow- 
ing sentence: /k tomu star7:mu se takove: mlade: d’efée nehod’i:/). 
All other reactions were negative. However, the rejection of sug- 
gested combinations of 1L and 1N in non-identical desinences was 
much less emphatic than in the case of identical desinences, and 
a remark about the “impossibility” of such combinations was 
volunteered only rarely. 


2.42 Alternants 2L and 2N 

2.421 Alternants 2L and 2N do not occur simultaneously in two 
or more identical desinences of juxtaposed adjectives. In such positions, 
the presence of 2N excludes the presence of 2L, and vice versa. However, 
the simultaneous occurrence of 2L and 2N in such positions is possible, 
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if one of the adjectives furctions as a noun, especially as a family name. 
In such a case, the adjectival desinence of the family name may contain 
2L even when the modifying adjective contains 2N, but not vice versa. 
E.g. both /mladej novotnej/ (2N — 2N) and /mladej novotni:/ 
(2N — 2L) ‘young Novotny’, are possible; /mladi: novotnej/ (2L — 
2N) is not. 

There were no spontaneous answers recorded from any informant 
containing both 2L and 2N in two or more identical desinences of 
juxtaposed adjectives. The rate of rejection of the suggested 
combinations (e.g. /novi: kamenej du:m/ or /novej kameni: 
du:m/) was 100%. The negative reactions were in all cases accom- 
panied by remarks pointing out the “utter impossibility” of such 
combinations. 

2.422 Alternants 2N and 2L do not, as a rule, occur simultaneously in 
two or more non-identical desinences of adjectives in the same utterance. 
However, the presence of 1L does not exclude the presence of 1N, and 
vice versa, as absolutely as in the identical desinences and, rarely, such 
combinations may occur. 


Among all the answers and reactions analyzed, there was only one 
spontaneous answer from one informant containing both 2L and 
2N in non-identical desinences in the same utterance. In this case, 
1N occurred in non-final position, 1L in final position (/xitri: si 
hloupejx nefSi:ma:/). All other reactions were negative. However, 
the rejection of suggested combinations of 2L and 2N in non-identical 
desinences was much less emphatic than in the case of identical 
desinences, and a remark about the “impossibility” of such com- 
binations was volunteered only rarely. 


2.423 In two or more stems. 

Alternants 2L and 2N may occur simultaneously in two or more 
juxtaposed stems, frequently so if one of the words is felt to belong 
lexically either entirely or predominantly to the literary code or, on the 
other hand, if one of the words is felt to be “popular’’, i.e. distinctly 
belonging to the code of the CCL. In the former case, the alternant 2L 
may occur in the “literary” word even though 2N occurs in a juxtaposed 
wore. of a multicode charac:er (e.g. /kilo vi: borni:ho sejray ‘a kilogram 
of excellent cheese’) ; in the latter case, the alternant 2N may occur in the 
“popular” word even though 2L occurs in a juxtaposed word of multi- 
code character, e.g. /se zhi:rali:m hejskem/ ‘with an immoral dandy’ 
(instr. sg.). 

2.424 In stems and desinences. 

The hierarchy of alternants 2L and 2N when one occurs in a stem and 
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the other in a desinence of the same word or of a juxtaposed word is 

expecially interesting. Four combinations are theoretically possible: 

Type I: 2N in both stem and desinence: e.g. /kazdej tejden/ ‘every 
week’. 

Type II: 2N in desinence, 2L in stem: e.g. /kaidej ti:den/ ‘every 
week’, 

Type III: 2L in desinence, 2N in stem: e.g. /kaZdi: tejden/. 

Type IV: 2L in both stem and desinence, i.e. the literary norm: e.g. 
/kaddi: ti:den/. 

The following results were obtained :’ 


Frequency: Hierarchy: (Positive) (Negative) 
Type I 64.9% 96.5% 3.5% 
Type IT 26.3 77.2 19.3 
Type III 0. 19.3 81.7 


The results indicate that, of the investigated utterances, those 
which contained the non-literary alternant /ej/ in desinences 


7In classifying the interview data, two main categories were established: 
1) Spontaneous answers, 2) Reactions to suggested combinations (for interview 
procedure, cf. above). 

Frequency of occurrence of each type (I, II, I11I—type IV, the literary norm, 
was used as the starting point in the interviews) is the percentage of first spon- 
taneous answers of the given type out of the total of first spontaneous answers. 
Theoretically, the frequency percentages of the first three types (I, II, IID), 
added together, should be 100%. However, this is not always so, because the first 
spontaneous answers in some cases may have been type IV; the speaker simply 
repeated the utterance in the literary norm, as it was presented to him. When 
this happened, no further effort was made to elicit another spontaneous answer 
of a different type. 

Hierarchy was computed in the following manner: Reactions to suggested com- 
binations of non-literary and literary alternants were originally classified in four 
groups: a) acceptable without hesitation or significant qualification; b) acceptable 
with hesitation as an active speech habit; c) not acceptable as an active speech 
habit; d) rejected without qualification. In order to obtain a reasonably indicative 
polarization of these answers and reactions (i.e. a positive and a negative group), 
the spontaneous answers and reactions to suggested combinations were grouped 
in the following way: 

Positive: All spontaneous answers plus reactions a) and b). 

Negative: Reactions c) and d), as well as special reactions which actually 
constituted rejections but were qualified (e.g. specifying the combination as 
possible in the function of an “artificial imitation’’ of the popular language 
in second-rate literature; or as an artificial combination designed to evoke a 
particular impression, or combinations declared by the informant to be 
‘‘dialectisms’’ which he was unable to localize, i.e. forms which he considered 
alien to his code, but hesitated to reject flatly, since they obviously con- 
tained combinations which were familiar to him in a different grouping). 
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were selected as first spontaneous answers in 91.2% of all cases 
(Types I, II), while those in which the non-literary alternant 
/ej/ occurred in stems were selected in only 64.9% of all cases 
(Types I plus ITI). 

The absence of the non-literary alternant /ej/ in desinences 
(where it was possible) was felt to exclude the presence of /ej/ 
in stems in 81.7% of cases tested, while the absence of /ej/ in 
stems (where it was possible) was felt to exclude the presence of 
/ej/ in desinences in only 19.3 % of cases.® 


Conclusion: The non-literary alternant /ej/ in desinences occurs with 
higher frequency and is higher in the hierarchy of occurrence than the 
non-literary alternant /ej/ in stems. 

2.43 Alternants 3L and 3N 

Alternants 3L and 3N may occur simultaneously in two or more 
juxtaposed stems, usually if one of the words is felt to belong lexically 
either exclusively or predominantly to the literary code or, on the other 
hand, if one of the words is felt to be “popular”, i.e. belong distinctly to 
the code of the CCL. In the former case, the alternant 2L may occur in 
the “literary” word even though 2N occurs in a juxtaposed word of a 
multicode character (e.g. /vobjetavej otec/ ‘devoted father’); in the latter 
case, 2N may occur in the “popular” word even though 2L occurs in a 
juxtaposed word of a multicode character (e.g. /ohromnej voédrala, 
‘tremendous drunkard’). 

2.44 Alternanis 4L and 4N 

Alternants 4L and 4N may occur simultaneously in two or more 
juxtaposed stems, usually if one of the words is-felt to belong lexically 
either exclusively or predominantly to the literary code, or, on the other 
hand, if one of the words is felt to be “popular”, i.e. to belong distinctly 
to the code of the CCL. In the former case, the alternant 4L may occur 
in the “literary” word even though 4N occurs in a word of multicode 
character (e.g. /bilo mn’e u: Zasn’e ousko/ ‘I was terribly anxious’); in the 
latter case, 4N may occur in the “‘popular” word, even though 4L occurs 
in a word of a multicode character (e.g. /u:spjeSnej oufada/ ‘successful 
bureaucrat’). 

2.45 Conclusion: Simultaneous occurrence of corresponding literary 
and non-literary alternants. 

2.451 Corresponding literary and non-literary alternants never occur 

8 It must be emphasized that only utterances containing words of multicode 
character were utilized in the interviews and all results are based on such utter- 
ances. Utterances containing words belonging distinctly to only one code (either 
literary or CCL) were avoided, in order to obtain results which would express as 


accurately as possible the formal interrelation of the alternants, devoid of exoge- 
nous elements. 
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simultaneously in two or more identical grammatical morphemes of 
juxtaposed words, and occur very rarely in two or more non-identical 
grammatical morphemes in the same utterance. 

2.452 Corresponding literary and non-literary alternants occur 
simultaneously in two or more stems of juxtaposed words, the occurrence 
of the respective alternant generally dependent on the lexical character of 
the words involved. 

2.453 Corresponding literary and non-literary alternants occur 
simultaneously in stems and desinences of the same word or of juxtaposed 
words; such occurrence is frequent with the non-literary alternant 
occurring in desinences and the literary one in stems, but it is rare with 
the non-literary alternant in stems and the literary one in desinences. 

2.5 Non-corresponding literary and non-literary alternants. Simul- 
taneous occurrence in the same utterance 

2.61 Alternanis 1L, 1N and 2L, 2N 

2.611 Alternants 1L, 1N in desinences and alternants 2L, 2N in 
desinences of two or more adjectives in the same utterance. Four combin- 
ations are theoretically possible: 

Type I: 1N and 2N: e.g. /sitej] hladovi: mu nevjefi: / ‘the satisfied (one) 
does not believe the hungry (one)’. 

Type II: 1N and 2L: e.g. /siti: hladovi: mu nevjefi: /. 

Type III: 1L and 2N: e.g. /site} hladove: mu nevjefi:/. 

Type IV: 1L and 2L (literary norm): e.g. /siti: hladove:mu nevjefi: /. 

The following results were obtained: 


Frequency: Hierarchy: (Positive) (Negative) 
Type I 36.7% 100. % 0% 
Type II 50. 76.7 23.3 
Type III 10. 30. 70. 


These data indicate that, of the investigated utterances, those 
which contained the non-literary alternant /i:/ (= 1N) were 
selected as first spontaneous answers in 86.7 % of all cases (Types I 
and II), while those containing the non-literary alternant /ej/ 
(= 2N) were selected in 46.7 % of cases (Types I and III). 

The absence of 1N in a desinence (where it was possible) was felt 
to exclude the presence of 2N in the stem of the same word or a 
juxtaposed word in 70% of cases tested, while the absence of 2N 
(where it was possible) was felt to exclude the presence of 1N in 
only 23.3% of cases tested. 


Conclusion: The non-literary alternant /i:/ occurs with higher fre- 
quency and is higher in the hierarchy of occurrence than the non- 
literary alternant /ej/ occurring in desinences. 
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2.512 Alternants 1L, 1N in desinences and alternants 2L, 2N in stems. 
Four combinations are theoretically possible: 
Type I: 1N and 2N: e.g. /kousek bi:lizho mejdla/ ‘a piece of white 

soap’. 
Type II: 1N and 2L: e.g. /kousek bi:li:ho mi:dla,. 
Type III: 1L and 2N: e.g. /kousek bi:le:ho mejdla, . 
Type IV: 1L and 2L (literary norm): e.g. /kousek bi:le:ho mi:dla/. 
The following results were obtained: 
Frequency: Hierarchy: (Positive) (Negative) 


Type I 42.9% 91.8% 8.2% 
Type II 34.7 98. 2. 
Type III 10.2 36.7 63.3 


These data indicate that, of the investigated utterances, those 
which contained 1N were selected as first spontaneous answers 
in 77.6% of all cases (Types I and II), while those containing 2N 
were selected in only 53.1% of all cases (Types I and III). 

The absence of 1N (where it was possible) was felt to exclude the 
presence of 2N in the stem of the same word or of a juxtaposed 
word in 63.3 % of cases, while the absence of 2N (where it was pos- 
= felt to exclude the presence of 1N in only 2% of all cases 
tested. 


Conclusion: The non-literary alternant /i:/ occurs with higher fre- 
quency and is higher in the hierarchy of occurrence than the non-literary 
alternant /ej/ occurring in stems. 

2.52 Alternants 1L, 1N and 3L, 3N 

Alternants 1L, 1N and 3L, 3N may occur theoretically in four possible 
combinations: 

Type I: 1N and 3N: e.g. /husti: voboti:/ ‘thick eyebrows’. 
Type II: 1N and 3L: e.g. /husti: oboti: /. 

Type III: 1L and 3N: e.g. /huste: voboéi: /. 

Type IV: 1L and 3L (literary norm): e.g. /huste: oboti: /. 
The following results were obtained: 


Frequency: Hierarchy: (Positive) (Negative) 
Type I 40.9% 93.2% 6.8% 
Type II 50. 97.7 3.3 
Type III 0. 9.1 90.9 


These data indicate that, of the investigated utterances, those 
which contained 1N were selected as first spontaneous answers in 
90.9 % of all cases (Types I and II), while those containing 3N were 
selected in only 40.9% of cases (Types I and III). 

The absence of 1N (where it was possible) was felt to exclude the 
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presence of 3N in the same word or in a juxtaposed word in 90.9% 
of cases tested, while the absence of 3N (where it was possible) 
was felt to exclude the presence of 1N in only 3.3 % of cases tested. 


Conclusion: The non-literary alternant /i:/ occurs with higher 
frequency and is higher in the hierarchy of occurrence than the non- 
literary alternant /vo/. 

2.53 Alternanis 1L, 1N and 4L, 4N 

Alternants 1L, 1N and 4L, 4N may occur theoretically in four dif- 
ferent combinations: 

Type I: 1N and 4N: e.g. /pjekni: oudoli:/ ‘nice valley’. 
Type II: 1N and 4L: e.g. /pjekni: u:doli:/. 
Type III: 1L and 4N: e.g. /pjekne: oudoli: /. 
Type IV: 1L and 4L (literary norm): e.g. /pjekne: u:doli:/. 
The following results were obtained: 
Frequency: Hierarchy: (Positive) (Negative) 


Type I 16.7% 69. % 31.% 
Type II 69. 100. 0. 
Type III 2.4 11.9 88.1 


These data indicate that, of the investigated utterances, those 
which contained 1N were selected as first spontaneous answers in 
85.7 % of all cases (Types I and II), while those containing alternant 
4N in only 19.1%. The low frequency of Type I (16.7 %) indicates 
in itself the highly insecure status of the non-literary alternant 
/ou/, at least in the speech of the interviewed informants. This is 
apparent also from the high percentage (31 %) of negative reactions 
to Type I. 

The absence of 1N (where it was possible) was felt to exclude the 
presence of 4N in the same word or in a juxtaposed word in 88.1 % 
of cases tested, while the absence of 4N (where it was possible) was 
never felt to exclude the presence of 1N. 





Conclusion: The non-literary alternant /i:/ occurs with higher 
frequency and is higher in the hierarchy of occurrence than the non- 
literary alternant /ou,;. 

2.54 Alternants 2L, 2N and 3L, 3N 

2.641 2L, 2N in desinences. 

Alternants 2L, 2N and 3L, 3N may occur theoretically in four dif- 
ferent combinations: 

Type I: 2N and 3N: e.g. /n’ejakej vomil/ ‘some mistake’. j 
Type II: 2N and 3L: e.g. /n’ejakej omil,. ‘ 
Type III: 2L and 3N: e.g. /n’ejaki: vomil/. 
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Type IV: 2L and 3L (literary norm): e.g. /n’ejaki: omil/. 
The following results were obtained: 
Frequency: Hierarchy: (Positive) (Negative) 


Type I 34.9% 85.7% 14.3% 
Type II 54. 92. 8. 
Type III 7.9 22.2 77.8 


These data show that, of the investigated utterances, those which 
contained 2N were selected as first spontaneous answers in 88.9 % 
of all cases (Types I and II), while those containing 3N in 42.8% 
(Types I and III). 

The absence of 2N (where it was possible) was felt to exclude the 
presence of 3N in the same word or a juxtaposed word in 77.8% of 
cases tested. The absence of 3N (where it was possible) was, on the 
other hand, felt to exclude the presence of 2N in such positions in 
only 8 % of cases tested. 


Conclusion: The non-literary alternant /ej/ (in desinences) occurs 
with higher frequency and is higher in the hierarchy of occurrence than 
the non-literary alternant /vo/. 

2.542 2L, 2N in stems. 

Alternants 2L, 2N and 3L, 3N may occur theoretically in four dif- 
ferent combinations: 

Type I: 2N and 3N: e.g. /voSkliva: mejlka/ ‘bad mistake’. 
Type II: 2N and 3L: e.g. /oSkliva: mejlka/. 

Type III: 2L and 3N: e.g. /voskliva: mi:lka/. 

Type IV: 2L and 3L (literary norm): e.g. /o&kliva: mi:lka/. 
The following results were obtained: 


Frequency: Hierarchy: (Positive) (Negative) 
Type I 32. % 80. % 20. % 
Type II 28. 72. 28. 
Type III 4. 20. 80. 


(Type IV) (36.) 


The data indicate that utterances containing 2N were selected as 
first spontaneous answers in 60 % of all cases (Types I and II), while 
those containing 3N in only 36% (Types I and III). The high fre- 
quency of the literary norm (Type IV), i.e. 36% of all first spon- 
taneous answers, indicates the relatively insecure status of both 
2N (in stems) and 3N in the speech of the informants. This is ap- 
parent also from the relatively high percentage of negative answers 
to Type I (20%). 

The absence of 2N (where it was possible) was felt to exclude the 
presence of 3N in juxtaposed words in 80% of cases tested. The 
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absence of 3N (where it was possible) was felt to exclude the presence 

of 2N in juxtaposed words in 28 % of tested cases. 

Conclusion: The non-literary alternant /ej/ (in stems) occurs with 
higher frequency and is higher in the hierarchy of occurrence than the 
non-literary alternant /vo/. 

2.55 Alternants 2L, 2N and 4L, 4N 

2.551 Alternants 2L, 2N in desinences. 

Four combinations are theoretically possible: 

Type I: 2N and 4N: e.g. /zlej oumisl/ ‘evil intent’. 
Type II: 2N and 4L: e.g. /zlej u:misl/. 
Type III: 2L and 4N: e.g. /zli: oumisl/. 
Type IV: 2L and 4L (literary norm): e.g. /zli: u:misl/. 
The following results were obtained 
Frequency: Hierarchy: (Positive) (Negative) 


Type I 20.5% 75.% 25. % 
Type II 70.5 95.5 4.5 
Type III 0. 20.5 79.5 


These data indicate that utterances containing 2N were selected 
as first spontaneous answers in 91% of all cases (Types I and II), 
while those containing 4N were selected in only 20.5% (Types I 
and III). The low frequency of Type I and the relatively high per- 
centage of negative reactions to Type I as compared with Type 
II, indicate the highly insecure position of 4N in the speech of the 
informants. The absence of 2N (where it was possible) was felt to 
exclude the presence of 4N in the same word or a juxtaposed word 
in 79.5 % of cases tested; on the other hand, the absence of 4N was 
felt to exclude the presence of 2N in only 4.5% of cases tested. 


Conclusion: The non-literary alternant /ej/ (in desinences) occurs 
with higher frequency and is higher in the hierarchy of occurrence than 
the non-literary alternant /ou/. 

2.552 Alternants 2L, 2N in stems 

Four combinations are theoretically possible: 

Type I: 2N and 4N: e.g. /tejden’i: ouéet/ ‘weekly bill’. 
Type II: 2N and 4L: e.g. /tejden’i: u:éet/. 

Type III: 2L and 4N: e.g. /ti:den’i: ouéet/. 

Type IV: 2L and 4L (literary norm): e.g. /ti:den’i: u:éet/. 
The following results were obtained: 


Frequency: Hierarchy: (Positive) (Negative) 
Type I 25.9% 63. % 37. % 
Type II 37. 77.8 22.2 
Type III 0. 11.1 88.9 


(TypeIV) - (31.1) 
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These data indicate that utterances containing 2N were selected as 
first spontaneous answers in 62.9% of all cases (Types I and II); 
utterances containing 4N were selected in only 25.9% (Types I 
and III). The high frequency of Type IV (lit. norm) as well as the 
high negative percentage in Type I (37%) indicate the insecure 
status of both non-literary alternants, especially of 4N in the speech 
of the informants. 

The absence of 2N (where it was possible) was felt to exclude the 
presence of 4N in juxtaposed words in 88.9 % of cases tested; on the 
other hand, the absence of 4N (where it was possible) was felt to 
exclude the presence of 2N in 22.2% of tested cases. Due to the 
relatively insecure status of both non-literary alternants, these 
figures may have been partly influenced by the somewhat nega- 
tive attitude to their presence in the utterance in any combination. 
However, the difference between the two figures is still a good indica- 
tion of the hierarchy. 


Conclusion: The non-literary alternant /ej/ (in stems) occurs with 
higher frequency and is higher in the hierarchy of occurrence than the 
non-literary alternant /ou/. 

2.56 Alternants 3L, 3N and 4L, 4N 
Four combinations are theoretically possible: 

Type I: 3N and 4N: e.g. /oufedn’i: voba:lka/ ‘official envelope’. 
Type II: 3N and 4L: e.g. /u:fedn’i: voba:lka/. 

Type III: 3L and 4N: e.g. /oufedn’i: oba:lka/. 

Type IV: 3L and 4L (literary norm): e.g. /u:fedn’i: oba:lka/. 
The following results were obtained: 


Frequency: Hierarchy: (Positive) (Negative) 
Type I 16.1% 58. % 42.% 
Type II 35.5 90.3 9.7 
Type III 12.9 32.2 67.8 


(Type IV) (35.5) 


These results indicate that utterances containing 3N were selected 
as first spontaneous answers in 51.6% of all cases (Types I and II); 
on the other hand, utterances containing 4N were selected in 29% 
(Types I and III). The high frequency of Type IV (literary norm) 
indicates the relatively insecure status of both alternants in the 
speech of the informants. The high negative figure! in Types I and 
III, but the low negative figure in Type II shows that the status of 
the alternant 4N is more insecure than that of 3N. 

The absence of 3N (where it was possible) was felt to exclude the 
presence of 4N in a juxtaposed word in 67.8% of cases tested; the 
absence of 4N was felt to exclude, in such positions, the presence of 
3N in only 9.7 % of tested cases. 
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Conclusion: The non-literary alternant /vo/ occurs with higher fre- 
quency and is higher in the hierarchy of occurrence than the non-literary 
alternant /ou/. 


3.0 Summary 
3.1 Frequency of occurrence of non-literary phonemic alternants 
A final figure indicating the relative frequency of occurrence of each of 
the phonemic non-literary alternants on a percentage basis was obtained 
according to the formula: 
Ss 
neh 
100 
in which: F Frequency of occurrence 
T = Total number of utterances tested in which the given 
non-literary alternant was possible 
S = Number of spontaneous utterances in which the given 
non-literary alternant actually occurred. 
The following final results were obtained: 
1N 84.8 % 
2N (in desinences) 83.5% 
2N (in stems) 60.1% 
3N 42.9% 
4N 22.9 % 
3.2 Hierarchy of occurrence of non-literary phonemic alternants 
A final figure indicating the relative hierarchy of occurrence of the 
phonemic non-literary alternants on a percentage basis was obtained 
according to the following formula: 


E 

Oo” 

100 

in which: H = Hierarchy of occurrence 
T = Total number of utterances tested in which the given 
non-literary alternant was possible 

E = Number of cases in which the absence of the given 
non-literary alternant (where it was possible) was 
felt to exclude the presence in the same utterance of 


another non-literary alternant. 
The following results were obtained: 
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1N 78.2% 
2N (in desinences) 70.6% 
2N (in stems) 36.7 % 
3N 20.9 % 
4N 7.6% 


4.0 Conclusion 

The various non-literary phonemic alternants of Czech occur with 
various relative frequencies due to the fact that not all of them are always 
employed in the transitional code (Colloquial Czech). While in some in- 
stances the occurrence or non-occurrence of a given non-literary phonemic 
element may be determined by the lexical character of the word in which 
it could potentially occur, it can be observed that the frequency follows a 
definite pattern. Moreover, in the transitional conversational code, the 
various non-literary alternants show a tendency to be introduced into the 
utterance in a definite order. This order, which parallels the relative 
frequency, is termed in this study the hierarchy of occurrence; this 
hierarchy is followed by Czech speakers more or less consistently, even if 
the majority of them are not consciously aware of such a pattern. Both 
the frequency and the hierarchy of occurrence may be interpreted in 
terms of the phonemic systems of the Czech Common Language and of 
the literary norm. 

4.1 The non-literary phonemic alternants occurring in grammatical 
morphemes are employed with higher relative frequency and are higher 
in the hierarchy of occurrence than non-literary alternants occurring in 
stems. This is true both of different and of identical non-literary alter- 
nants which may occur in these two positions. 

From the data collected for this study, it is evident that grammatical 
morphemes are treated differently from non-grammatical morphemes in 
the process of phonemic changes occurring in the transition from one 
code to the other. Since the frequency and hierarchy of occurrence 
indicate the degree of social acceptability of various non-literary ele- 
ments, it may be assumed that non-literary elements in grammatical 
morphemes are more readily acceptable than those in stems. The higher 
rate of occurrence of grammatical morphemes affected, as well as the 
universality of their meaning (which is relational) may be responsible for 
this different treatment. 

4.12 Non-literary alternants in grammatical morphemes 

Two non-literary phonemic alternants occur in this position: /i:/ 
(= 1N), in place of the literary /e:/ (== 1L), and /ej/ (= 2N), in place 
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of the literary /i:/ (= 2L), after certain consonants. The former (1N) 
has a higher frequency and stands higher in the hierarchy of occurrence 
than the latter (2N). This is understandable in terms of the phonemic 
systems of the two codes (Czech Common Language and the literary 
norm) if it is realized that the non-literary alternant /i:/ does not 
constitute an exclusive characteristic of the CCL, since it may exist in 
the literary norm in identical environment, e.g. CCL /xromi:/ ‘lame’ 
(sg. nom. neuter), liter. /lomi:/ ‘he, she, it is breaking’ (3. sg. non-past 
tense). The corresponding literary alternant /e:/ is, however, ex- 
clusively characteristic of the literary language, since it never occurs in 
the CCL. On the other hand, a different interrelation exists between the 
non-literary alternant /ej/ and the corresponding literary alternant 
/i:/ (i.e. 2N and 2L); neither of them is exclusively characteristic of the 
phonemic system of either code since both of them may occur in both 
codes (CCL and literary norm) in identical environments; e.g. CCL 
/novej/ ‘new’ (sg. nom. masc.), liter. /sxovej/ ‘hide’ (imper. 2. sg.); 
CCL /dobri:/ ‘good’ (sg. nom. neuter), liter. /dobri:/ ‘good’ (sg. nom. 
masc.). Thus, the presence of the literary alternant /e:/ constitutes a 
distinct characteristic of the literary norm and tends to exclude the 
presence in the same utterance of all other non-literary alternants. 

4.13 Non-literary alternants in stems 

4.131 Non-literary alternants occurring in word-signaling position 
(/vo/ and /ou/) have a lower frequency and are lower in the hierarchy 
of occurrence than the non-literary alternant occurring in non-initial 
stem position (/ej/). 

4.132 Two non-literary alternants occur in word-signaling position: 
/vo/ (= 3N), in place of the literary /o/ (=3L), and /ou/ (=4N) in 
place of the literary /u:/ (=4L). The former (3N) has a higher relative 
frequency and stands higher in the hierarchy of occurrence than the 
latter (4N). This, again, may be interpreted in terms of the phonemic 
systems of the CCL and the literary language: The non-literary alter- 
nant /vo/ is not exclusively characteristic of the CCL, because this 
phonemic group may occur in the literary language in identical environ- 
ments (i.e. word-signaling position): e.g. CCL /vod’ena:/ ‘dressed’, 
liter. /vod’ena:/ ‘lead’, both passive participles (fem.). However, the 
corresponding literary alternant /o/ is, from the point of view of the 
CCL, a negative word signal and is, in word-signaling position, ex- 
clusively characteristic of the literary norm. 

The non-literary alternant /ou/ is exclusively characteristic in word- 
signaling position of the CCL, since it cannot occur in such a position in 
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the literary language. The corresponding literary alternant /u:/, in 
turn, is exclusively characteristic of the literary norm, since it does not 
occur in this position in the CCL. Since the non-literary alternant 
/ou/ is the only non-literary alternant exclusively characteristic of the 
phonemic system of the CCL, its presence in the utterance tends to 
depend, to a very great degree, on the presence of all other non-literary 
alternants possible in the utterance. 

The following diagram shows the relative frequency and hierarchy of 
the various non-literary alternants: 
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4.2 The frequency and hierarchy of occurrence of various non-literary 
elements in the transitional code (Colloquial Czech) are closely con- 
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nected with the feeling of social acceptability of the particular non- 
literary element. This “social acceptability” can be satisfactorily 
explained in terms of the phonemic system of the Czech Common Lan- 
guage and the literary language and by the degree of characterization of 
the various non-literary phonemic alternants.® 


Brown University 





® Although in Czech literature spelling usually follows the literary norm, 
there are some works that employ various non-literary elements, usually for 
stylistic effect. Phonemic non-literary alternants also occasionally occur in such 
works. Two novels, both of which contain numerous dialogues and monologues 
with non-literary alternants, were analyzed: Dobry vojaék Svejk, by Jaroslav 
HaSek, 10th edition (Prague, 1936), Volume I (239 pages), and Petr zbléznil mésto, 
by Jarmila Svatdé, Ist edition (Prague, 1945, 249 pages). Only occurrences of 
literary and non-literary phonemic alternants in the same word or in juxtaposed 
words were taken into consideration on the grounds that only such situations were 
a reliable basis for comparisons with the interview material. For this reason, the 
number of cases of simultaneous occurrence of literary and non-literary phonemic 
alternants is relatively small, only 37 cases in the two volumes. Out of these, five 
were combinations of corresponding literary and non-literary alternants, the rest 
combinations of non-corresponding literary and non-literary alte:nants. In 
spite of this small number and in spite of the fact that the occurrence of non- 
literary elements in belles lettres is not always consistent and may be subject to 
various “‘corrections’’ by the editors, the results obtained support the conclusions 
defined in this study. 
Corresponding alternants: 

2N in desinences—2L in stems.. 4 cases 
2L in desinences—2N in stems... 0 

Non-corresponding alternants: 


1N—2L (in stems)............... 2 

SEES eee ak ae 

IN igo eee ceecdacco es. PP NI vin Sica gio is Shas wi, 14 (43.8%) 
2N (in desinences)—3L.......... 4 2N (in desinences) 

2N (in desinences)—4L.......... Pe eee cwate devas 12 (87.5%) 
3N—2L (stems).................- 2 3N 

SN—2i, Ga desiomoes)... ....... B Total. oo... ccccccssccecccs 5 (15.6%) 


ie foes, eae Loe ae: Re ee 1 ( 3.1%) 











YIDDISH BLENDS WITH A SLAVIC ELEMENT 
UrRIEL WEINREICH 


Students of the Slavic component of Yiddish have often been struck 
by the thoroughness with which it has been fused with the other, older 
components. Far from being restricted to loanwords alone, Slavic influ- 
ence has penetrated the phonemic system of East European Yiddish! 
and has supplied the grammar of the language with new derivational 
morphemes.? Not only have individual Yiddish words undergone seman- 
tic shifts as a result of contact with Slavic,’ but the entire system of 
prefixed verbs has been transformed on the Slavic model into a produc- 
tive aspect-distinguishing pattern.‘ 

One particularly striking measure of the intimacy of fusion in Yiddish 
is the existence of blends containing elements of different stocks. The 
term ‘blend’ is applied to a form which is a single morpheme from the 
synchronic point of view but whose historical analysis points to two 
different constituents.’ The particular kind of blends whose submor- 
phemic constituents have originated in different languages has been 


1 Cf. M. Shulman, [Slavic Influence in the Phonetics of the Yiddish Language], 
Afn shprakhfront (3rd ser.) 2 (Kiev, 1938), 131-172; U. Weinreich, ‘‘Sdbesdiker losn in 
Yiddish: a Problem of Linguistic Affinity,’”’ Word 8.360-377 (1952); Roman Jakob- 
son, [The Yiddish Sound Pattern in Its Slavic Environment], Yidishe shprakh 
13.70-83 (1953). Titles of Yiddish articles are given in translation in brackets. 

2 See Judah A. Joffe, [The Slavic Element in Yiddish], Pinkes [fun Amopteyl 
fun Yivo] 1/2.235-256, 296-312 (1927/28), esp. pp. 300ff. 

’Cf. H. Shklyar, [Yiddish-Belorussian Linguistic Parallels], Belorussian 
Academy of Sciences (Minsk), Institute for Jewish Proletarian Culture, Ling- 
vistishe zamlung 1.65-80 (1933). 

4 See Alfred Landau, [The Slavic Elements and Influences in Yiddish], Filolo- 
gishe shrifin [fun Yivo] 2.199-214 (1927), 3.615f. (1928); Mordche Schaechter, 
‘‘Aktionen im Jiddischen; einsprachwissenschaftlicher Beitrag zur vergleichenden 
Bedeutungslehre des Verbums,’’ Unpubl. Diss., Vienna, 1951; Uriel Weinreich, 
[Back to Aspects], Yidishe shprakh 12.97-103 (1952). For a survey of Slavo-Yid- 
dish relations and a more complete bibliography, see now Max Weinreich, ‘‘Yid- 
dish, Knaanic, Slavic: The Basic Relationships,’”’ For Roman Jakobson (The 
Hague, 1956). 

5 Cf. the bibliographies in Leonard Bloomfield’s Language (New York, 1933), 
p. 521, §23.8 and, for the German dialect domain, in Adolf Bach, Deutsche Mundart- 
forschung: (Heidelberg, 1950), pp. 157-165. On the consequences of blending for 
etymological research, cf. J. Vendryes, ‘‘Sur l’étymologie croisée,’’ Bulletin de la 
Société de linguistique de Paris 51.1-8 (1955). 
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called, in the theory of bilingualism, ‘loanblend stems’¢ or ‘interlingual 
portmanteaus’.’? While Yiddish does not go nearly as far as English in 
the use of submorphemic elements as a principle of innovation, it does 
contain a number of interesting blends. The present note analyzes a 
selection of such forms in which a Slavic element is involved. 

One type of blend results from the simple coalescence of a syntagm 
(cf. English doff < do off, don < do on). This pattern is illustrated by 
the auxiliary verb alt,’ which is widely used in Northeastern Yiddish 
to mean ‘I wish that ...’, e.g. xaltstu aléjn zen ‘if you would only see for 
yourself !’, xalt ix hobn gelt ‘if only I had money!’. (Zaretski® §343, ‘“Mode 
of Regret.”) The auxiliary is a relatively transparent coalescence of 
nixdj, an introducer of “third-person imperatives” of Belorussian origin, 
and the Yiddish conditional auxiliary, volt. Less fused forms continue to 
be used, at least by some speakers: (/i)xdj(bt) volt, (ni)xdj+l. Another 
instance of syntagmatic coalescence involving a Slavic element is the 
pair of dialectal (SE Yid.!°) adverbs, atér ‘hither’ < ot+a(h)ér and atin 
‘thither’ ot+-a(h)in. The elements of this blend likewise continue to be 
used separately in other areas. 

In another group of forms the blend has produced an overlapping of 
phonemic material of historically separate morphemes. The most famous 
example of this type is probably the Yiddish word for ‘slow’, pamelez, 
widely used in the dialects (Ctl. Yid. pamejler) and in the standard 
language. It is most likely a contamination of a Germanic *gemélezx (cf. 
German all-mdhlich, ge-méchlich, dial. geméhlich) and Polish pomatu 
(more likely, because of the stress, than Czech pomalu). The present-day 
Yiddish morpheme thus has an initial consonant of Slavic origin and a 
stressed vowel and final consonant of Germanic origin, while the torso 
-VmVIV- (where V indicates a vowel) and the meaning happen to match 


6 Einar Haugen, The Norwegian Language in America (Philadelphia, 1953), p. 
460. 

7 Uriel Weinreich, Languages in Contact (New York, 1953), p. 52. 

8 Yiddish forms are cited in a transcription in which z, j have their I.P.A. 
values; palatality is indicated by ‘; stress is marked by an accent if other than 
penultimate. 

A. Zaretski, Yidishe gramatike (Vilna, 1929). 

10 The following abbreviations are used: Ctl. Yid.—Central Yiddish, spoken in 
central Poland, eastern Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia; W. Yid.—Western Yid- 
dish, spoken to the west of this area; NE Yid.—Northeastern Yiddish, the dialect 
of Lithuania and Belorussia; SE Yid.—Southeastern Yiddish, the dialects of the 
Ukraine, Rumania, etc.; Std. Yid.—Standard Yiddish. On the classification of 
Yiddish dialects, see Max Weinreich, [Yiddish], in Algemeyne yidishe entsiklopedye, 
supplementary volume Yidn B (Paris, 1939), pp. 23-90, p. 69. 
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in both sources. The history of the word in Yiddish is complicated by the 
existence of the Middle and earlier Modern Yiddish bemelex, with an 
obscure prefix that recurs in belantsum, belangzam, and may go back to 
the Hebrew prepositional b-.!' But the Slavic origin of the pa- in the 
modern form of the blend is beyond question. By a curious coincidence, 
the word in present-day Yiddish” is alliterated with another synonym 
for ‘slow’, also of Slavic origin, viz. pavol’e (cf. Pol. powolt)! 

Along similar lines, the form hlejm ‘clay’ has been reported from Belo- 
russian Yiddish and analyzed by Shtif"™ as a blend of lejm (cf. German 
Leim) and Belorussian hlina. Here the two mode! words shared the 
meaning and the phonemic sequence /-front vowel-nasal. The Germanic 
prototype contributed the specifically labial feature of the nasal, while 
the Slavic model lent its initial consonant to make a cluster that is highiy 
unusual in Yiddish. The same scholar (loc. cit.) has also noted the form 
hron ‘horn’ in Belorussian Yiddish (pl. hrener), which seems to be a 
unique blend, with metathesis, of the general Yiddish horn (cf. German 
Horn) and Belorussian roh. 

For ‘loaf’, Dr. Max Gorosch of Stockholm University has recorded 
the form -zl’ebl (a zl'ebl brejt) from a Lithuanian Yiddish speaker. This 
unusual, possibly ephemeral word is a blend of general Yiddish lebl 
‘loaf’? (dimin. of labn) and Polish chleb or Belorussian xléb. Here the 
approximate meanings and the phonemic torso -leb- coincided in the 
two models; they separately contributed an initial and a final consonant. 
What is particularly interesting about this blend is that the two con- 
stituent elements are themselves etymologically related (the Slavic form 
going back to a borrowed Germanic *hlaifs), so that the Yiddish form 
symbolizes an Indo-European “reconvergence.” Moreover, the Yiddish 
formation seems to duplicate a similar Lithuanian blend, kliépas ‘little 
loaf’ = képalas ‘loaf’ X Belor. zléb, detected by Professor Alfred Senn." 

The Yiddish word for ‘peach’, ferske, appears to be a blend of a Ger- 
manic form which, unblended, would have resulted in *farzex (cf. Ger- 
man Pfirsich) with Slavic version such as Russian persik. The ending 


11 See Max Weinreich, Shiaplen (Berlin, 1923), pp. 213f. 

12 Analogous blends also occur in eastern dialects of German; see Hugo Schu- 
chardt, Dem Herrn Franz von Miklosich zum 20. November 1888: Slawo-deutsches 
und Slawo-italienisches (Graz, 1884), p. 67. 

18 Nokhem Shtif, [The Dialectological Expedition of the Chair for Jewish 
Culture], Di yidishe shprakh (Kiev), no. 19 (1929), pp. 1-29, p. 20. 

14 Friedrich Kluge—Albert Gétze, Deutsches etymologisches Wérterbuchy (Ber- 
lin, 1953), s.v. Lazb. 
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and feminine gender of the Yiddish form can be accounted for in the 
same way as those of penke, which is discussed below. 

Blending may also be the cause of the form vest for ‘nest’ (Std. Yid. 
nest, dial. nejst), as recorded by Simon Ossovitzki of Grajewo in a folk- 
song taken from an informant of Gonigdz (near Biatystok).'* If authentic, 
this form may be the result of a contamination with Belor. hnézdé. Here, 
too, the blended elements are originally related, even if the precise con- 
nection between Germanic nest and Slavic gnézdo is a vexing etymological 
riddle. 

In the dialectal (SE Yid). form kiaker ‘big-shot’ (Std. Yid. knaker), 
the palatalization has a different cause. This is not a blend with an 
existing Slavic word, but it does illustrate the transformation of a Yid- 
dish stem by the palatalization of a consonant, a device commonly used 
for expressive purposes in languages located on the fringes of the Eura- 
sian area of distinctive palatalization.'® 

The word bébe-majse ‘old wives’ tale’ is almost certainly a blend of a 
Slavic expression like babska historia (cf. Yid. bobe ‘grandmother’) with 
the title of the 16th-century poem about Bove d’Antone, which was 
being reprinted in a prose version as late as 1909 under the heading 
Bove-majse (cf. Judah A. Joffe’s introduction to Elia Bachur’s Poetical 
Works, vol. I (New York, 1949), p. 7). 

A contemptuous Yiddish verb meaning ‘to be sick’, zal’ejen (Har- 
kavy,"” p. 229; Stutchkoff,"* p. 411) strikes one as a blend of an earlier 
zol’en (also listed in both of the above sources) and a Slavic-origin verb 
—possibly zarejen ‘be sick’ (Stutchkoff loc. cit.; ef. Pol. chorowaé, chorzeé, 
Ukr. x(v)orytt) or *xilejen (cf. Rus. xilét’ ‘be sick’, Pol. chylié sie ‘grow 
crooked’). The pre-blend form zol’en presents serious etymological prob- 
lems of its own, although there is little doubt that the Semitic root zxolo 
‘to be sick’ is involved.!® The “thematic” extension of the base in -eje- 
must be due to Slavic influence. 

16 Dray yor a libe gefirt, released by Hed-Arzi, Tel Aviv, HA no. 809; cf. note in 
Yidisher folklor no. 2 (New York, 1955), p. 27, col. 2. 

16 Roman Jakobson, ‘‘Sur la théorie des affinités phonologiques entre les 
langues,” appended to N. S. Troubetskoy, Principes de phonologie (Paris, 1949), 
pp. 351-365; p. 361, with further reference. 

17 Alexander Harkavy, Yidish-english-hebreisher verterbukh (New York, 1928). 

18 Nahum Stutchkoff, Der oytser fun der yidisher shprakh (New York, 1950). 

19 Joffe (op. cit. p. 243) and M. Shulman ([Slavicisms in the Vocabulary of Yid- 
dish], Afn shprakhfront 3 (Kiev, 1939), pp. 71-109, p. 105) list zol’en as a Slavicism, 
but without indicating the meaning or the etymology. Russian zolit’ ‘to pamper; 
to cultivate’ is quite unlikely for semantic reasons. Zelechowski-Niedzielski’s 
Ukrainian dictionary (Lwéw, 1886) cites an isolated zvolyj ‘sick’ from a work by 
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The adjective tumpik ‘dull, blunt’ (Harkavy s.v.; dialect not speci- 
fied) cannot be explained in any way except as a blend of the pre-existing 
Yiddish synonyms, stumpik (cf. German stumpfig,; dial. stumpig; see 
Grimm,” s.v.) and temp < Pol. tepy. In the case of bajkl ‘bull (dim.)’ 
(Shtif, loc. cit.) we apparently have a blend within Yiddish of the Slavic 
roots bu(h)dj and byk, the latter probably in its Yiddish diminutive form, 
bikl. 

An ironical designation for a man pretending to be a scholar, tane- 
bartik (Stutchkoff, op. cit. p. 612), represents a blend of tane-bare ‘sage 
of the Baraitha, (iron.) great scholar’ (cf. Aramaic tanné bard) and 
Bartek, a Polish peasant name more likely to connote illiteracy than 
learning. 

The Yiddish construction marn mit ‘to wave, to move v.t.’ seems to 
be the result of a blend of the common Germanic verb mazxn which, 
when used transitively, means ‘to make’ (cf. German machen) and the 
Polish machaé or Ukrainian mdzati ‘to wave’. The Slavic verbs are con- 
structed with the instrumental (machaé rekami) and the Yiddish con- 
struction with mit ‘with’ is a replica of this (maxn mit di hent). This 
meaning and construction of mazn is unknown in German and can only 
be due to the Slavic factor in Yiddish. Since the semantic extension of 
Yiddish mazxn has been neither particularly gradual nor abrupt, we have 
here one of those rare cases of semantic interference which, in the theory 
of bilingualism, cannot be classified unarbitrarily either as “loan homon- 
omy” or “loan polysemy” (Languages in Contact, p. 49). 

Two more verbs which may reflect blending—this time of the “loan 
polysemy”’ type—are Std. Yid. zapn ‘to catch’ and goln ‘to shave’. They 
cannot be derived without qualification from Pol. chapaé, chapnaé, Cz. 
chdpati, and Pol. golié, respectively, because Yiddish verbs of Slavic 
origin generally have stems ending in a “thematic” e (e.g. Sepéen ‘to 





M. Vovéok. According to my colleague George Y. Shevelov, the citation must be 
treated skeptically, since Vovéok often favored strange and mutilated forms; it 
is significant that later, more critical Ukrainian dictionaries did not include this 
apparent nonce-word. In my opinion, the stem of the Yiddish verb is definitely of 
Semitic origin; one thinks of the W. Yid. zoljes ‘sick’ (for the suffix, cf. W. Yid. 
kaljes ‘spoiled’) and is led to suspect a cryptic or expressive replacement for 
krenken ‘to be sick’. On this style of Yiddish derivation, cf. Florence Guggenheim- 
Griinberg, ‘‘The Horse Dealers’ Language of the Swiss Jews of Endingen and 
Lengnau,’’ The Field of Yiddish: Studies in Yiddish Language, Folklore and Litera- 
ture Published on the Occasion of the Bicentennial of Columbia University, ed. Uriel 
Weinreich, pp. 48-62, esp. p. 50, n. 9. 
20 J. and W. Grimm, Deutsches Wérterbuch (Leipzig, 1854ff.). 
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whisper’, pojzen ‘to creep’). Since we do not have *xapen, *golen, we are 
led to suspect a Germanic factor, which we might find, respectively, in 
the dial. German happen ‘to snatch (with one’s mouth)’ (Grimm s.v.) 
and a transitive verb derived from the adjective corresponding to Ger- 
man kahl ‘hairless’, i.e. *koln < *kaln. The Germanic “co-origin” of goln 
would also account easily for the Southern Yiddish dialectal versions 
giln, guln. On the other hand, we may argue that goln < golié belongs 
to that oldest stratum of Slavic borrowings in Yiddish which was in- 
cluded in the dialectal o > u shift (cf. dial. bube ‘midwife’, zudik ‘hind 
quarter’), and conclude that the oldest borrowed Slavic verbs, having 
entered Yiddish before the development of syllabic consonants, did Not 
develop -e- stems. (In other words, *xapan > xapn [xapm], *golan > 
goln just like *vogan ‘cart’ > vogy, *hoban > hobm; but verbs borrowed 
after the completion of the sound change -en >-y retained their stem- 
final -e.) 

So far we have dealt with blended stems, but there are also blended 
affixes. Thus, in some varieties of Ctl. Yid. there is a verbal prefix 
da(r)- = der- X do-. In a verb such as dajugn ‘to catch up with’, we may 
have da- < der- (cf. German erjagen), but the productive function of 
the prefix corresponds to that of Polish do-: dagisn ‘to add by pouring’ 
(cf. dolaé), dalozn ‘to admit’ (cf. dopuscié). The prefix u(p)- in Ctl. Yid- 
dish is a blend of a Germanic form (cf. German ab-) and the Polish u- 
and o0(b)-; thus possibly u- < up- in tigevajnen ‘to break . . . of the habit’, 
but the prefix follows Polish u- in wpirejin ‘to withdraw’ (cf. ustqpié) 
and, in its productive functions, Polish 0(b)-: vigisn ‘to wet by pouring’ 
(ef. oblaé), vipSmirn ‘to smear’ (cf. osmarowaé), and so forth. Cf. Landau, 
op. cit. pp. 202-204. 

The metanalysis of the termination of mefunik ‘connoisseur’ (cf. 
Hebrew mfunok) > mefu-nik, making possible the feminine mefii-nitse,” 
may also be considered from the point of view of blends: mefunik = 
mefunek X -nik. The new “suffix” is, of course, of Slavic origin. 

A semantic blend without formal marks may be illustrated by the 
word penke ‘stump of a feather’. (Such stumps usually have to be pulled 
out individually after a chicken has been plucked.) The word is derivable 
from a Slavic word with the same meaning (Pol. pieniek, Ukr. penjék; 
the Yiddish feminine is due to a common type of back formation from 
the plural: penke < penke-s < pienki; cf. lapt’e f. ‘bast shoe’, Ukr. 


21 See Max Weinreich, ‘‘Yidishkayt and Yiddish: on the Impact of Religion on 
Language in Ashkenazic Jewry,’’ Mordecai M. Kaplan Jubilee Volume (New York, 
1953), pp. 481-514, p. 500. 
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lapot’ m.). But it is also associated with pen ‘quill’, an old Yiddish stem 
of Romance stock. To speakers who use pene for ‘quill’, penke looks like 
a regular diminutive (cf. stsene ‘scene’: stsenke). 

Somewhat more complicated is the form mansker ‘men’s (tailor)’ 
(Joffe, op. cit. p. 305). The adjectivizing suffix -sk- is very restricted in 
Yiddish; it occurs mostly in borrowed adjectives (bab-sk-e ‘old wives’ ’; 
xvat-sk-e ‘skillful, efficient’, and a few more). Since it is used with several 
uncomplimentary nouns ending in -dn (xuliganske ‘hooligan’s’, grob- 
janske ‘boorish’), it has also been attached to a non-Slavic noun, oremdn 
‘poor man’ (e.g. oremanske sude ‘poor man’s feast’). The form mansker 
‘men’s (tailor)’ seems to be triply determined by the analogy of oreman- 
sk-er and dam-sk-er ‘ladies’ (tailor)’ and by contamination with Pol. 
meski (krawiec). 

Apart from the examples enumerated above—forms of lesser or greater 
currency which bear the marks of etymological folk analysis and resyn- 
thesis—it is worth pointing out the popularity of folk etymologizing as 
a theoretical exercise, a process which, without necessarily leaving 
tangible traces on the material analyzed, assumes in the Yiddish lan- 
guage community the proportions of a national pastime. The Yiddish 
speaker’s penchant for etymologizing is easy to explain. Frequently 
multilingual, he has remained in contact with the stock languages which 
were fused in his native speech and thus detects interlingual word rela- 
tions as a matter of daily experience; universal education based on learn- 
ing another language (Hebrew) has sensitized him to the recognition 
of etymological connections; the use of actual and fanciful etymological 
figures in the Bible illustrates the technique for him; the analytic tradi- 
tion of the culture (pilpul) rewards such efforts; while the possibility of 
discontinuous morphemes, observed in Hebrew and in the Hebrew-Ara- 
maic component of Yiddish, opens breathtaking etymological vistas: 
not only do consonants matter little and vowels not at all, but even 
consecutiveness can be discounted! 

The favorite method of folk etymology in Yiddish is the reinterpreta- 
tion of words of one stock in terms of morphemes of another stock, 
usually the Hebrew-Aramaic.” Such is the analysis of the Slavicism 
xolere ‘cholera’ as xoli-ra ‘evil disease’ (cf. xoli-nojfl ‘epilepsy’, etc.), and 
it is in this spirit, too, that a great many Slavic-origin place names have 
been charmingly analyzed by anonymous wits as an outgrowth of, or 
foundation for, local traditions, e.g. Radom = ra-dom ‘bad blood’, 


22 See Dov Sadan, ‘“‘Alter Terakh: the Byways of Linguistic Fusion,’’ The Field 
of Yiddish . . . (ef. footnote 19), pp. 134-142, p. 142 
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Horodno (Grodno) = har-adenoj ‘the mount of the Lord’, etc. But these 
products of folk etymologizing form a subject of their own.” 

In this note on blends, we have left out of consideration homonym 
pairs which are so distinct semantically as to preclude blending, e.g. 
kajen ‘to chew’—dial. kajen ‘to repent” (cf. Pol. kajaé sie), tsop ‘braid’ 
—dial. tsop ‘he-goat’ (cf. Pol. cap), although a poet’s intentional am- 
biguity might conceivably be turned even on such distinct homonyms 
as sod ‘secret’—sod ‘orchard’ (cf. Pol. sad). We have also omitted fac- 
tually false etymologies**—Slavic borrowings in Yiddish whose origin 
was erroneously sought in other languages, such as kundes ‘urchin’ 
(ef. Pol. kundys), a word often associated with the unrelated Hebrew 
kundes ‘pole’, or vice-versa, e.g. Sairéan’s wrong Slavic etymology of 
xorev ‘ruined’ (< xvoryj ‘unwell’? Cf. Gininger loc. cit.). We have sought 
to illustrate only legitimate etymological bifurcation as exemplified 
in the blends of a fusion language. 


Columbia University 





23 For collections of Yiddish reanalyses of Slavic place names, cf. for example 
Shmuel Lehman, [Town and Country in the Folk Language], Arkhiv far yidisher 
shprakh-visnshaft, literatur-forshung un etnologye, ed. N. Prytucki and S. Lehman 
(Warsaw, 1933), pp. 256-283, esp. pp. 270-274; M. Vaxer, [The Folklore of Jewish 
Settlements], Di yidishe landsmanshafin fun Nyu-York, sponsored by the Yiddish 
Writers’ Union (New York, 1938), pp. 61-63. The oldest instance of reanalysis of a 
Slavic place name may be Saratov = sar tov ‘good ruler’, cited by M. Mieses, ‘‘Ju- 
daizanci w wschodniej Europie’’ Miesigczntk zydowski 3.169-185 (1933), p. 179. 

%4 Listed by L. Sainéan; cf. Chaim Gininger, ‘‘Sainéan’s Accomplishments in 
Yiddish Linguisties,’”’ The Field of Yiddish .. . (cf. footnote 19), pp. 147-178; p. 
177. 

25 The effects of ‘“‘etymological hypercorrectness” on Yiddish spelling, pronun- 
ciation, and grammar merit separate study; cf. the methodological suggestions in 
Georges Gougenheim, ‘‘La fausse étymologie savante,’’ Romance Philology 1.277-86 
(1947/48). 
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WHILE READING VASMER’S DICTIONARY 
RoMAN JAKOBSON 


Here are a few marginal remarks to the ninth-fifteenth issues of M. 
Vasmer’s Russisches Etymologisches Worterbuch (1953-1955: koren’— 
ravnyj). The first eight issues have been reviewed in Word VII, 187-191, 
and VIII, 387-391. 

korz ‘dry cookie’, korzdva ‘dry growth, slag’, and korzdvyj ‘dry, hard 
hardened’ all belong together. 

kérzat’? ‘shave wood’, korzina ‘basket’, korzovdtyj ‘rough-barked’ and 
Ukr. kérzaty, kérzyty ‘weave’ can hardly be separated. 

korostél’ ‘landrail’ may be compared with Cz. chrastiti, chramostiti 
‘rustle’, chramostjl ‘rustler’ and with the Rus. koromgsel, koromyslo 
‘dragon-fly’. 

koroéun ‘winter solstice, death’: Rosetti’s study in Bulletin Linguis- 
tique IX, 56ff. on this Slavic word and its penetration intc Rumanian 
and Hungarian may be cited, as well as the West Slavic mythological 
names Krok, Krak. 

kosd ‘scythe’, the tool of kosit’ ‘mow, cut’, and kosd ‘plait’, the goal of 
éesdt? ‘comb, scrape’, as well as kosmd ‘mane, lock’, are of the same 
origin. 

Besides krasotd ‘beauty’, the accentual variant krdsota ‘wreath as the 
symbol of virginity’ could be mentioned. 

krepdt’ ‘dawdle’, kropdi’ ‘botch’, kropotdt’ ‘putter’, krépot ‘bustle’ and 
kropotltvyj ‘fussy’ belong to the same word family. 

krest’jdnin ‘peasant’: cf. a penetrating contribution to the history 
of this term by P. Struve, “Naimenovanie ‘krest’janin’,” Sbornik Rus. 
Instituta v Prage, 3 (1929, 464-472). 

krot ‘mole’, krisa ‘rat’ were correctly brought together by Preo- 
braZenskij. Cf. the illuminating study by H. Grégoire Asklépios, Apollon 
Smintheus et Rudra. Etudes sur le dieu a la taupe et le dieu au rat... 
(Brussels, 1950). 

kiigel’: dish-name which is borrowed from Yiddish and goes back to 
OCz. and Pol. kuklik, a bread term originating in Latin cucullus. 

kudél’ ‘tow’ is a technical term which before the loss of the nasal 
vowels in Eastern Slavic, penetrated both into Finnish and into Chuvash. 

kuderma OR ‘executioner’ and xuter’md ‘commotion, trouble-maker’ 
are connected, as was noted by Sreznevskij. 

kukurtiza ‘corn’ definitely belongs to the numerous Balkan-Slavic 
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botanical names derived from reduplication and expressive suffixation 
from kur ‘rooster, cock, penis’. 

kulebjdka ‘pie’ goes back to the Tatar qilag-biikkdn ‘bent ear’: cf. 
pel’mén’ ‘meat dumpling’ borrowed from Zyrian pel’-ran ‘ear-bread’. 
These borrowings, together with lap&d ‘noodles’ (Turkic loanword), are 
characteristic examples of the oriental and ultimately Chinese origin 
of the Russian dough dishes. In Chinese the generic term for any kind 
of stuffed dough is homonymous with ear, and even the hieroglyph of 
this term (Giles No. 3343 érh*), as Professor Y. R. Chao informed me, 
includes the symbol for food on the left hand side and the symbol for 
ear on the right. There is a great variety of pastry names which, like 
kulebjdka, all contain k, 1, b and a velar at the stem end: kaldbuz, kald- 
buska, kalabdSek, kolobék, kolobiix, kolébka, kolobjd’ka, kolobtska, kole- 
bjdika, kuldbux, kuldby&ka. Cf. also the Cz. kobliha ‘jelly doughnut’. 

kulé ‘millet-gruel’ originates in Hungarian kéles ‘millet’ attested in 
place names since the twelfth century. The word is common Ugric: cf. 
Vogul koles ‘gruel’. (See Barezi Géza, Magyar Széfejté Szétdér, Budapest, 
1941; Toivonen, FUF, XVII, 283f.) 

kumir ‘idol’ was satisfactorily explained by H. Grégoire as an OCS 
borrowing from Greek xopyi, xovpyi ‘trunk, body’, along with the synon- 
omous istukdn, which he connects with the Persian ustuxdn ‘skeleton, 
carcass’ (Annuaire de l’Institut de philologie et d’histoire orientales et 
slaves, VI, p. 421). 

kund ‘vulva’ was originally a metaphoric transposition of kund ‘mar- 
ten’, customary in Slavic wedding folklore. 

Kupdla was ingeniously interpreted by H. Grégoire: it corresponds 
both as word and myth to the archaic epithet of Dionysus—Atvandos 
‘diver’ (Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres 
et des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 5e série, XX XV, p. 238f.). 

kut ‘corner’, kiitat’ ‘hide’ and OR kuéa ‘cabin’, OCS kosta disclose 
their common origin. 

ladén’ ‘palm’: the phonemic remolding of the original dolon’ is prob- 
ably due to its rapprochement with the words lad ‘agreement, harmony’, 
léda ‘beloved’. Cf. ladé&i ‘clapping palms’ and lddy, ldduSki, personified 
palms in child folklore. 

leSé ‘bream’, one of the few examples of the loss of the initial *dl, pre- 
served in OCz. dleSé. The same onomatopoetic root is in *dlesk (see 
Berneker, 203) and the alternating *tlesk; cf. Cz. tleskati ‘clap’ and 
R. léskat’. 

légika: one of the cases where the author underestimates the elaborate- 
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ness of OR scholarly terminology. Far from being a borrowing from New 
High German, this term has a long history in Russian; both the loanword 
and the loan-translation from Greek were familiar to the Old Russian 
bookmen: Kniga glagolemaja logika—siréé’ slovesnica. 

léno ‘lap, bosom, womb’ has the same root as log ‘ravine’, léze ‘bed’, 
lezdt’ ‘lie’ and lozesnd ‘uterus’: it goes back to the form *log-sno. 

lybit’, ulybdt’sja, lyskat’ ‘smile, grin’ as well as lybon’ ‘crown of an 
animal’s head’ are akin to lob ‘forehead, skull’: ulybdt’sja would literally 
have meant ‘smooth the brow’. 

lyza ‘ski’ is evidently cognate with lézka, OR lezeka ‘spoon’: cf. Nor- 
wegian ski—skje. 

malinovyj zvon ‘soft timber of bells’, connected through popular ety- 
mology with malina ‘raspberries’, referred originally, as noted by Tru- 
betzkoy, to the famous bells from the Belgian town of Malines. 

mat in kriédt’ blagim mdtom ‘cry violently’ is connected with maid- 
sit’sja ‘throw oneself about’, matdsit’ ‘harass’, sumatéxa ‘bustle’ and 
motdt’ ‘shake’. 

mga can hardly be separated from the synonomous mgla ‘haze’. It is 
one of the Slavic simplifications of the complex cluster which arose 
after the loss of the reduced vowel: cf. Low Sorbian mia, Slovak hmla, 
Cz. mlha. In mga a metathesis similar to the Czech one was followed by 
the loss of the interconsonantal liquid. 

mel’kdt ‘quiver’, mlet’ ‘faint, become numb’ have the same root: 
*modlokati and *moedléti. 

mexrénok, mixrjiitka, mixljij ‘clumsy fellow’ are linked with mi&ka and 
mécka as substitutes for the tabooed names of the male and female bear. 
The original méska, attested in OPol., was replaced by mé#Ska through 
an association with the hypocoristic Miska from Mizatl. 

Mokosdé, OR Moko&», the name of a pagan goddess, is derived from the 
root mok- ‘moist’ and is synonomous with Mdti syrd zemljé ‘Mother 
moist earth’. The Slavic goddess corresponds to the Iranian Ardvi (moist) 
Sara Anahité by name and function; cf. Funk and Wagnall’s Standard 
Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, II, 1027. 

moloké: the deviating unvoiced consonant of *melko ‘milk’ as com- 
pared with *melzivo ‘beastings’ is explainable by taboo, which frequently 
caused distortions of words designating milk. 

morda ‘muzzle’, morddsy ‘mug’ must be connected with OCz. mrdati 
‘wag’, mrdas ‘tail’ and Pol. mardaé, merdaé ‘wag the tail’. 

morscit’ ‘wrinkle, twist’ is historically identical with Cz. mrskati 
‘trash, twist’. 
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Moskvd: Vasmer is right in following I!’inskij’s rapprochement of this 
river name etc. with the Slovak moskva ‘rotting grain’. The stem mosk-/ 
mozg- may be further confronted with mazg- in mzga ‘rot, mould, damp- 
ness’, mézglyj ‘rotten, wet’, mdzgnut’ ‘to rot’. There is the noteworthy 
testimony of Trediakovskij: “I happened to hear from the local common 
people that [the Moscow River] is also called Smorodina,” i.e. ‘smelly’ 
(Rassuzdenie o pervonacéalii Rossov). 

motrosit’, a dialectal variant of morostt’ ‘drizzle’, is a blend of the 
latter verb most probably with motdt’ ‘shake’. 

miudryj ‘wise’ seems to be cognate with mudé ‘testicles’: primitive be- 
lief regarded the latter as the seat of virility, which underlies boldness 
and wisdom. 

muxomér ‘fly-agaric’: this compound, common to Eastern and Western 
Slavic languages, merits a discussion. 

miusor ‘rubbish’ has been related by PreobraZenskij to its synonym 
bisor; in Vasmer’s view this is “lautlich schwierig”’. The pair, however, 
could easily have arisen as rhyme-words of Turkic pattern: biusor-misor. 

nanice ‘inside out, inversely’ is cited from the Igor’ Tale, in which its 
Pskov scribe confuses c with ¢. The OR form is na nice (for examples 
see Sreznevskij’s dictionary, II, 304 and 453)—the neuter singular of 
the adjective nice. 

naxter’md ‘inside of a fur skin’ (figuring in a document of Godunov) 
goes back, together with bazxtarmd, to the Turkic bastyrma (see Word 
VII, 189). 

nigilist: the terms nihiliste, communiste, and socialiste were coined in 
the French political jargon of the 1790’s as derisive sobriquets (see M. 
Frey, Les transformations du vocabulaire francais a l’époque de la Révo- 
lution, Paris, 1925, p. 165; F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise, 
IX, 2nd part, 834, 1123). 

noélég ‘lodging’: the dialectal variant naslék, widespread in North 
Russian (cf. Trediakovskij’s rhyme naslékom—éelovékom), awaits ex- 
planation. 

oblds, oblasék ‘raft’ is derived from obl- ‘round’, like Cz. obldsek 
‘pebble’. 

ovar’skyi in the Igor’ Tale does not refer to the Avar conquerors, but 
to the Caucasian Avar people which T'olkovaja Paleja calls aver. 

ovrdg, OR vraga: cf. Cz. toponymics Vrdz, Vrdzek, Bow Vrdzky, and 
R. Bé6#i Vrdzki (Slovo a slovesnost, IV, 225). 

ékun’ ‘perch’ could perhaps be confronted with kunjdt’ ‘be drowsy’, 
Cz. okounéti ‘stare’ and also with okundt’ ‘dip’. 
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oxvéta from oxdédta is due to a dialectal change: oxé6 > oxvé parallel to 
oy6 > ovd (see Etnograficeskoe Obozrenie, CIX-CX, 104). 

padéz ‘case’: this Church Slavonic form is to be confronted with the 
Russian form padézZ ‘murrain’. 

pazit’ ‘fallow’: to pa- and Zito ‘grain’. 

pdkost’, dialectal variant and Ukr. kdépost’ ‘harm, ailment, filth’ may 
go back to the Iranian Kapasti, a pestilent female demonic being. 

paldé ‘executioner’ could be connected with OR palati ‘flame’ and 
thus originally refer to execution by burning. 

paskida, paskid’ ‘infamy’, Pol. paskuda, according to Vernadskij’s 
surmise, reflects the Iranian Paskudj, name of a demonic being (see 
Annuaire ... VII, 342). 

pdtrat’sja ‘soil oneself, putter about’ must be somehow related to its 
Czech synonym patlati se, upatlati se. 

paxdt’ in its meanings ‘sweep, furrow, hoe, spread’, pdanut’ ‘smell’, 
zdpax ‘smell’ and pax ‘groin’, paxd ‘armpit’ are semantically associated 
and thus may be treated as cognate. 

Perun is aptly regarded by Vasmer as a common Slavic god. Filipovié’s 
discoveries of further traces of Perun’s worship among the Southern 
Slavs support this view (see Glasnik Zemaljskog Muzeja u Sarajevu, 
1948, 63ff, 1954, 181f.). The connection of the OR place name Peryn’ 
(cf. also Bulg. Perin planina) with Perun is corroborated by the 
recent discovery of the great pagan sanctuary in Peryn’ near Novgorod 
(see Kratkie soob&éenija Instituta istorit material’noj kul’tury, L, 192ff.). 
Furthermore, generations of linguists, from Grimm to Meillet and his 
followers, brought together the necessary material for elucidating the 
Indo-European ties of the Slavic god. The verbal root *per- meaning 
‘strike, splinter’ and occurring either with or without the extension -k-/ 
-g- and followed by an n-suffix unites the Common Slavic Perun with 
the Baltic Perkunas, the Vedic Parjanya, the Norse Fjgrgynn, the Al- 
banian Peren-di and the Hittite Perun- (see Language XXX, 356f.). The 
same root appears in the Latin quercus, name of the oak traditionally 
consecrated to this deity. The Greek xepavvds is a rhymeword substi- 
tuted for a tabooed *peraundés. The communality of name and functions 
attached to this deity, along with striking correspondences in its wor- 
ship, support the hypothesis that it is of Indo-European origin. 

In the Slavic world, the name Perun presents a series of changes partly 
due to taboo: vowel alternation, suffixal variation, root reduplication, 
dissimilation of the liquids, etc. Cf. PeruSice in the Novgorod Chronicle, 
Porun in the OR Alexandreis, the verb poroprit’sja in Russian writings 
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attacking paganism; forms like Perone, Prone, Porenutius and even 
Pripegala in the Latin sources on the religion of the North Western 
Slavs; Peron, Parom in Slovak curses, PeruSan in Bulgarian folklore, 
and finally, in Balkan folk magic, Perperuna with various modifications, 
e.g. Preperug’a, Prporuga, Preperuda, Papaluga. An Old Russian sermon 
assigns to Pereplut the same ritual which is linked to Peperuda in Bul- 
garia: Perun becomes Pereplut by root reduplication and dissimilation 
(vowel—zero and r—l). It seems, moreover, that in his turn the book- 
man distorted the name for a derogatory pun connecting the deity with 
plut ‘swindler’. 

The Common Slavie *pergyni ‘wooded hill’, reflected in OCS prégynja 
and in Polish and Ukrainian toponymy, appears in OR as peregynja 
(or beregynja, distortion by scribes who linked it with bereg ‘shore’). 
That these wooded hills were sacred is evident from the fact that the 
Christian preachers condemned their worship: moljaséix celovék rodu i 
rozenicam ...% moko&i i peregini i vsjakim bogom merz’kim trebam ne 
priblizajsja (FF Communications XLIII, 305). Thus it can hardly be 
denied that there is some genetic relation of *peregynja with such names 
for the sacred wooded hill as the Gothic fatrguni and the Keltic Hercynia. 

pirég ‘pie’: the connection with pir is questionable. Were the name 
originally confined to a tall pie, one could envisage a borrowing from 
Greek zipyos; cf. Pirogoséa from mupyaéris. On the other hand, the rela- 
tion with Cz. péra and Slovak piera and perka ‘stuffed dumpling’ should 
be examined. 

podrazat’, OCS podrazati ‘imitate’: Cz. podrdZeti ‘to sole’ is close to 
the original meaning of Common Slavic *podorZati ‘to hem’ derived from 
*podorgs ‘hem’. 

pozdluj ‘perhaps, presumably’ meant literally ‘permit [me to say]’. 

polovéj ‘waiter’ is derived from pol ‘half’ and originally designated a 
worker who shares ore half of the income with the owner, like pdlovnik, 
polovink&ik, polévscik: cf. the corresponding verb poldvniéat’ and the 
abstract noun éspolov’e. 

Pélovey, Cz. Plavci ‘Kumans’: for an exhaustive investigation of this 
ethnic name see K. H. Menges, The Oriental Elements of the Oldest Rus- 
sian Epos, The Igor’ Tale (New York 1951, 11 ff.). 

polyn’jd ‘open, unfrozen spot in the water’: cf. OCz. plang ‘open land’. 
If a Common Slavic diphthong ending in a liquid and carrying no rising 
intonation is followed by a nasal consonant, then in a part of the East 
Slavic dialect y was inserted between the liquid and the nasal: polyn’jd 
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skoryn’jd, alyn’jd, pdlymja, gélymja, sélymja (cf. Saxmatov, Ocerk 
drevnejsego perioda istorii russkogo jazyka, 158f.). 

poncik ‘doughnut’ from Pol. paczek, one of the several culinary Po- 
lonisms in Russian, can be mentioned. 

prdvo ‘right’: the early Rus. praveda in the meaning ‘right, law’ was 
replaced by this West Slavic loan-translation from German. 


Harvard University 
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CuarLEs F. Hocxerr, A Manual of Phonology [= IJAL, Memoir 11; 
Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics]. 
246 pp. Waverly Press: Baltimore, Maryland, 1955. 

This book is great fun. While Hockett proclaims that his approach is 
empirical (p. 2), he takes a relativist approach that makes it unneces- 
sary to define ‘phoneme’ (index, s.v. phoneme), and he abolishes many 
a vexed problem by the delightful argument that—since in known 
phonemic systems certain phonemes have a relative frequency as low 
as .003—one can always posit phonemes with zero frequency to fill up a 
seeming hole in the system (143). 

The book “‘is intended to be consulted, not to be read” (p. 1), and it 
is the purpose of this review to see what one can learn by consulting the 
work for Slavic material. A check of the concise index-bibliography in- 
dicates that apart from general works by Trubetzkoy (only Grundziige 
and the article on vowel systems) and Jakobson, no native Slavs are 
cited. The extensive phonetic and phonemic literature in Russian and 
Czech, not to mention Polish and Bulgarian, goes unnoticed. As a result, 
Hockett’s Slavic materials and solutions depend on the observations 
of students who apparently did not know the languages well. 

Relativism has its uses, but the difficulty here is that Hockett often 
gives us systems or partial systems labeled as “alternate”, without any 
discussion of what other possibilities exist or what his real preference 
is. The reader can rarely be sure precisely where he stands and what the 
point of view is to be at this moment. Hockett’s attitude toward phone- 
mic facts, for example, is equivocal, although he advocates “hugging the 
phonetic ground closely” (174). The failure of the latest acoustic ma- 
chines to produce beautifully exact diagrams of phonemes has appar- 
ently discouraged him with acoustic phonetics, and he seems little 
concerned with the palatalograms and x-rays of the articulatory phone- 
ticians, but he proclaims certain distinctions with great positiveness. 
For example he classes Hungarian stops as /p t k k/, while Czech is 
different, /p t ty k/ (101). The table of symbols (37) defines t¥ as a 
lamino-alveolar stop, k as a centro-domal fronted dorso-velar. Now, 
most observers hold that Hungarian orthographic ty/gy are ‘palatal 
stops” exactly like Czech orthographic ¢’/d’. Perhaps Hockett is in 
possession of evidence to indicate a more forward articulation for Czech, 
a more back one for Hungarian, but I suspect strongly that experimen- 
tation would show for Hungarian, as it has for Czech (e.g. Haéla-Sovak, 
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Hlas-feé-sluch, Prague 1955, 155f.), a wide variation in the place of 
articulation: what is important in both languages is that the articulation 
be somewhere back of the /t/-range and forward from the /k/-range. 

But Hockett is not sticking to calling Czech t¥ a lamino-alveolar stop, 
for on p. 123 he points out that Czech “palatal” units (quotation- 
marks his') are to be treated as ‘clusters with /y/’”. This is somehow 
different from the Russian treatment, we learn, but for Russian at 
least one example is cited with d¥ standing for a palatalized /d’/ (64). 
Hockett refuses to recognize the well-known, frequently described pho- 
netic phenomenon called palatalization: the double articulation whereby 
a labial, dental (and alveolar), or velar articulation is accompanied by a 
raising of the center of the tongue which flattens the oral resonator and 
enlarges the pharyngeal orifice, producing a characteristic effect which 
is fundamental in the phonemic system of Russian and many other 
languages. The distinction between palatal consonants (a single articu- 
lation, usually dorsal, somewhere between clearly dento-alveolar and 
clearly velar) and palatalized consonants (double articulation) is a 
simple one and sets, for example, Czech sharply off from Russian, de- 
spite the fact that impressionistically the effect of, say, a voiceless 
palatal stop and voiceless palatalized dental (or alveolar) stop may 
seem somewhat similar to observers who do not have such phonemes in 
their own language. ‘“‘Phonetic realism” (Hockett’s term) leads us to 
the conclusion that the difference in articulation signals also a difference 
in the phonemic systems. Palatalization (or, in acoustic terms, sharping) 
is one of the distinctive features in Russian, while in Czech it does not 
exist, and the palatals are clearly defined by utilization of the ultimate 
phonologic features of relatively back articulation and divided resonator 
(i.e. compactness and acuteness), features necessary for describing other 
phonemes in the same system.” Czech 7 is neither a cluster /ny/ nor 
palatalized /n’/, but merely palatal [pn] = /i/—acoustically speaking 
it is distinctively compact (vs. diffuse /m, n/) and possesses also the 
redundant feature of acuteness (vs. grave /m/). The proposed analysis 
of Czech sibilant 7 into rY (or does he mean /ry/? ef. 123) is pure games- 
manship, supported neither by phonetic nor by phonemic data. As for 
Hockett’s ‘‘option” to treat Serbo-Croatian and Czech palatals as clus- 


1 ‘Palatal’ is not listed in his index, it is not in his discussion of points of ar- 
ticulation or table of consonant-symbols, and I could find no definition of the term 
anywhere in the book, although it is used quite freely. 

2 The term ‘palatalized consonant’ appears—correctly—in a passing reference 
to Russian on p. 125. It is not defined. 
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ters with /y/ rather than as palatalized consonants (I am paraphrasing 
his statement on p. 123), he is quite right in stating that one alternative 
is as arbitrary as the other. The question is why, in the face of the pho- 
netic facts, he seriously considered either solution. 

Hockett seems to love a gimmick. For example, he suggests a “pho- 
neme of absence of stress” for Russian, thus paving “the way for saying 
that only /iau/ can be modified by the simultaneous satellite” of 
absence of stress (91). Why? What is the advantage? Would one then, 
for convenience of notation, choose to mark the stressed vowels as the 
simplest way of showing which vowels in a word lack this phoneme of 
absence? If not, why not? Now, perhaps my scepticism is quite unjusti- 
fied, but Hockett has done nothing to convince me that this is anything 
but another game. His very wording gives this implication: “we might 
decide to treat ...’’ The frequent occurrence of this sort of phrase and 
the numerous “alternants’” advanced make one feel that the author 
doesn’t really believe in any of his own solutions. 

The atomistic presentation means that while perhaps all of the pho- 
nemes of a language are mentioned somewhere in the Manual, the reader 
must work to gather them together, and he is not quite sure that all 
the parts have really been mentioned. For Russian, apparently every- 
thing is stated, at least obliquely, but when the so-called consonant 
“half-system” is given, it is with the disarming disclaimer that “it is 
possible that we have provided too much or too little—or both, for 
different speakers” (123). It is impossible to agree or disagree with 
Hockett’s ‘‘system’’ under the circumstances; but is it worth while even 
to contemplate it? Russian prepositions are treated as followed by a 
juncture (64), and the discussion implies that this is phonetically isolable: 
in fact the preposition is phonemically a part of the following ‘‘word”’, 
and the borderline is marked only on a derivational and syntactical 
level.’ This is true for most Slavic dialects. 

For Czech the consonants are all given in one place or another, but 
it is confusing to find on p. 121 that the “sonorant system” is “/] r r¥ y/” 
while on the previous page there are three nasals “‘/m n n¥/”’ and on 122 
the “sonorant system” is “symmetrical”, with /nr ~ n¥ r¥/. What 
has happened to /m 1 y/? At the very least, “symmetrical” should be 
defined as having a limited application here. We are told that Czech 


?The difference between the charming example cited as ‘‘/s-itk7i/”’, i.e. 
s utki = /sGtk’i/ ‘(down) from a duck’ and sutki = /sGtk¥i/ ‘24-hour period’ is 
phonetically zero, but a modifier may be interposed in the first, e.g. s 2toj utki/ 
sétaj itk’i/ ‘from this duck’. This has nothing to do with phonemes and syllables. 
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has five vowels (86), and an obscure negative statement implies that 
some sort of length occurs (77). 

For Polish we are given a (standard?) vowel system (86) and two 
dialect vowel systems (98), a strangely bare-looking stop + affricate 
system (100) and a fuller consonant system (116). The initiate can figure 
out that this is one of Hockett’s “half-systems”’ (cf. 123), but it does 
not account for the phonetic facts, for Polish has both phonemic sharp- 
ing (palatalization) and not one but two sets of inherently palatal (com- 
pact acute) stops and fricatives, strident and mellow. Why is there no 
mention of nasal vowels? (Or how does he take care of the contrasts 
tq [to], ton, ton, tom?). 

For Serbo-Croatian we find most of the phonemes, but no indication 
of what to do about the prosodic features of the vocoids. As to the asser- 
tion that there is /h/ rather than /x/ (126), Hockett need only ask a few 
informants to pronounce his surname to convince himself that the velar 
articulation is fundamental. Bulgarian vowels are mentioned in passing, 
but one wonders where Hockett got the phonetic data which made him 
change Trubetzkoy’s interpretation. Hockett’s index lists Trubetzkoy 
as his sole source for Bulgarian, but he doesn’t say why he rejects the 
special system advocated by Trubetzkoy on the basis of explicit pho- 
netic data (Grundziige 105f.; now confirmed by S. Stojkov, Uvod v 
belgarskata fonetika, Sofia 1955, 50ff.). The unexplained departure from 
his only stated source in this instance makes one wonder just how 
closely he has followed Trubetzkoy (and others) in the large number of 
languages he took from sources giving phonemic interpretations. Ukrain- 
ian vowels are also mentioned, but neither Ukrainian nor Bulgarian 
consonants are noted. 

On the whole, Hockett’s Manual has the disadvantages of Trubetz- 
koy’s Grundziige in its treating at such length a myriad of partial sys- 
tems and its cursory attention to total systems, but it has the further 
disadvantages of poor documentation and lack of attention to detail. 
Its entertainment value is not enough to outweigh these shortcomings. 


Horace G. Lunt 
Harvard University 


Ivan Popovié, Istorija srpskohrvatskog jezika. 167 pp. [Novi Sad:] 
Matica Srpska [1955]. 
The introduction defines this History of the Serbocroatian Language 
as a handbook intended to furnish a concise but general outline of the 
development of SC from the moment of the breakup of PSI unity to 
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the present, including remarks on the linguistic thought of various 
scholars who have dealt with the problems, but avoiding going into 
“polemics and detail.” This last stricture is quite understandable, since 
the actual text is short (about 120 pages), and there is a great deal of 
ground to cover. However, as one reads into the book, one finds a great 
many details indeed, details without purpose and without order, details 
neither related to any clearly discernible theory nor interpreted for any 
particular group of readers. It reads for all the world like an examination 
written in haste by a student who has prepared for questions other 
than those he actually was asked: remembering many facts, he cannot 
quite recall their exact significance or the order in which his professors 
and textbooks presented them; but he needs to demonstrate, somehow, 
that he really does know something. It is surprising indeed that such 
an inchoate jumble secured the imprint of the venerable Matica Srpska. 
The many minor errors could be corrected, but there are too many 
cases where Popovié has made far-reaching unqualified general state- 
ments which—although in the abstract they may be almost correct— 
completely misinform the reader. For example: as a cardinal innovation 
which demonstrates the unity of the SSI languages, Popovié says (p. 
11) that the PSI nasal vowel ¢ “gave in all SSI languages a pure mid 
vowel e, while in the languages of the western and eastern group its 
articulation opened to e*, a, a, ’a.’”” What about Macedonian and éakav- 
ski jazik (<*jezyka), Mac. dial. dado, éendo, éedo (<*éedo), Slov. dial. 
vené (< *vetj-) in the SSI area and Pol. /v’enc/ in the WSI area? That 
he knows at least about éakavski a < ¢ is demonstrated on p. 86. 
Another half-truth which in Popovié’s context becomes a fundamental 
blunder is when he cites as an argument for the close relation between 
SC and Slovene the “vocalization” of syllabic final -¢ (78). First, it is 
not necessary to cross the /; any | was affected. Second, the phenomenon 
is not the same in the two languages, nor in all dialects of either; the 
typical SC o < lisa real syllabic vowel capable of being accented (prid- 
nuti < prilnii), except where it has coalesced with a preceding o 
(s6 < solv), whereas the Slovene y < / is never syllabic (unless it has 
lost its identity and coalesced with the preceding vowel) and functions 
as a variant of the consonant /v/. Third, the processes are relatively 
recent, in a historical period where no special proof is needed to show 
that the languages were in contact. Moreover the change is not univer- 
sal in either language, and among the dialects where this / remains are 
those right at the linguistic border—south Bela Krajna Slovene, and 
kajkavski and éakavski SC. (And the distant Stokavski dialects on the 
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Bg-Mac linguistic frontiers either retain the / or modify it in the direc- 
tion of v, like Slovene and Ukrainian.) All of these facts are easily 
available in standard works, listed by Popovié himself. 

The literature on SC dialectology consists very largely of special 
monographs written from a comparative and often polemic point of view, 
and it demands of the reader a wide and detailed knowledge of the pre- 
viously published material and sometimes even a native command of 
the literary language as well. Belié’s articles in the Stanojevié Narodna 
enciklopedija do not give a comprehensive picture for the outsider, and 
one grasps eagerly at even such modest summaries as that by M. Ste- 
vanovié in the introduction to his secondary-school textbook, Gram. 
srpskohrvatskog jezika (1951 and later editions). Popovié now proposes a 
new set of terms and apparently a corresponding new division of dialects. 
For such a new departure he should have adduced careful lists of pho- 
netic features and specific geographical delimitations, Instead we find 
such a definition as (103): “Croatian kajkavski dialects. Western Croatia. 
—They have a lot of ties with Slovene.” But kajkavski is spoken in an 
area better described as northern Croatia, while the west is predomi- 
nantly éakavski; Popovié’s definition is not absolutely wrong, but it is 
so vague as to be useless. And just what might “a lot of ties (puno veza)”’ 
mean? 

This reviewer does not feel sufficiently familiar with the literature to 
criticize Popovié’s proposals in detail except in one area, and here 
Popovié is wholly inadequate. His revival of the old term Sopski (still 
used occasionally for certain ethnographic generalizations but long 
since rejected for linguistics as irrevelant) brings difficulties in its wake. 
Popovié follows the familiar “‘pan-Serb” line in separating the dialects 
of Tetovo, Kratovo, and Koéane from Macedonian (60) as part of the 
“Sop area,” which also includes Kjustendil, Sofia, Belogradéik and Vidin 
in Bulgaria. Declaring that the Sopski dialects are SC and belong to 
western SSI, he hedges about Macedonian (65), and never specifies 
whether he still includes northern Macedonia and the capital of Bul- 
garia in this particular dialect group. On the other hand, his sopski 
expressly (60) includes Kosovo, whose Serbianness has not been ques- 
tioned by even the fieriest of Bulgarian annexationists. As to Mace- 
donian, he states unequivocally that the literary language is based on 
the “northern” dialects (64, fn.). To most contemporary Yugoslav 
scholars, “northern Macedonian” means the Tetovo-Kratovo strip— 
which Popovié has annexed to SC as Sopski; this strip is to the north of 
Koéane, which is still Sopski for Popovié, but east central Mac. for others. 
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To be sure, he lists Vidoeski’s long article on these dialects (“Severnite 
makedonski dialekti,’”’ Mak. jaz., V, 1954), but Vidoeski’s detailed 
delimitation of the frontiers of the area treated and his careful little 
map seem to have escaped Popovié’s attention. 

Kosovo turns up as an integral part of Popovié’s ‘“south-ekavski” 
(p. 101; the dialect is Belié’s kosovsko-resavski), here with no mention 
of Sopski features or perhaps a division of Kosovo among different dia- 
lects. Defining ‘‘south-ekavski,” Popovié states that it is “consistently 
ekavski (neje for nije).”” To judge from Eleazovié’s dictionary and texts 
(duly cited by Popovié) the form meaning ‘is not’ is always nije. Nije 
is specified by Stevanovié in his school grammar (Gram. s.-h. jez., 10) 
as peculiar to this dialect. Thus Popovié has selected as an illustration 
of his rule the one word which contradicts it—again a slip typical of 
the nervous student in an examination but hard to understand in a 
published book. 

Not being at home in the literature, this reviewer is particularly 
puzzled by Popovié’s new category of ‘“éakavski dialects,” which, 
although Stokavski, are accorded a separate position, equal to éakavski 
and kajkavski. Stevanovié mentions 8é¢ (for &) as a feature of some 
dialects in the newest Stokavski (Gram. s.-h. jez., 14), but Popovié 
defines his Séakavski as having the old accentuation; §¢ therefore does 
not alone make a dialect “‘Séakavski.”” He says that these dialects are 
ikavski, thus excluding the Drava-Slavonia dialects which are ekavski 
or mixed e/i but have 8 (cf. Hamm, Rad 275). A good deal has been 
written about certain dialects of this area which are unified by having a 
peculiar accentual system, mixing the newest Stokavski with an old 
(non-Stokavski?) type, but they are excluded by Popovié’s definition. 
One wonders precisely where in Slavonia he finds his particular dialect, 
and precisely wherein it is so outstanding. 

This vagueness is typical of Popovié’s presentation in general. Al- 
though he deals with problems of development and degrees of rela tion 
of various speech-types, he never defines terms like language, dialect 
group, or dialect, and he never states his reasons for the selection of 
criteria as significant to dialect classification. It is as though he believes 
that certain phonetic features are of intrinsic, immutable value. For 
example his choice of 8¢ seems to be connected with his assumption 
(which emerges clearly in different parts of his book) that the ancient 
combinations *tj, *dj, *skj, *zgj, and *zdj changed, on the “breakup” 
of PSI, immediately and irrevocably to phonetic units or groups which 
have survived into present-day dialects. This ignores the fact that before 
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our eyes SC é and é (and d and 3) are merging in many dialects; that 
the change &t > 8¢é (or §’é’) is clearly attested in relatively modern SSI 
(RuZitié on Mac., Prilozi 17.169; C. Todorov on NW Bg, SbNU 41.149 
ff.); that interdialect borrowing can have a far-reaching effect in the 
distribution of , é, &, &, 8¢ (ete.; ef. the tremendous literature on the 
problems in Macedonian, and Todorov’s remarks on NW Bg, SbNU 
41.145ff.). The groups *skj, *stj, *zdj, *zgj are rare in the old system 
(both in number of morphemes and in their frequency), and where there 
is no problem of their merging with the reflexes of *tj *dj (as they usually 
do in the east), the shift of 8¢ > 8¢ or 8 is of such minor importance as 
to amount almost to a lexical criterion.' (Incidentally, Popovié twice 
[15, 80] cites the Slovak place-name Moéatenica to illustrate the ‘“Yugo- 
slav’’ affiliations of Slk, and he expressly contrasts Cz -3té-. He seems 
not to know the spelling systems, for Cz sé = Slk &e = something 
phonetically almost identical with SC &ée.) 

To illustrate the author’s irresponsibility, here is a quotation from 
the chapter on native Slavic elements in the SC system (117): “On 
syntax there is little we can say [as to the retention of older features], 
first because it changes easily and is completely made over (se obnavlja) 
and second because nothing [sic!] has yet been investigated in this field.” 
Let him look—to cite just one title—at Milka Ivié’s book on the instru- 
mental case (Znatenja srpskohrvatskog instrumentala 1 njthov razvoj, 
Serbian Acad., Belgrade, 1954), both for a concrete instance of very 
slow change in syntax and for bibliography. 

Unlike an examination bluebook, this work has long lists of bibliog- 
raphy after each chapter—about a page of titles to every four pages of 
text. Popovié apparently simply arranged all his little slips with any 
linguistic bibliographical references on them in an order roughly cor- 
responding to the drift of his text and then copied them off. The errata 
sheet on the last page of the book declares that the bibliography is 
specifically for specialists—why then the curious order? Why should 
some titles occur more than once? The selection is haphazard, including 
one-page book reviews by Popovié but omitting such items as Belié’s 
100-page review of Broch’s work on some of the dialects Popovié calls 


1 Phonemically the argument is apparently meaningless: no dialect seems (in- 
sofar as I have understood the literature) to have a contrast of 3 with 3é or 3?’, 
so that Popovié’s insistence on the difference between éakavski St’, Slovene 3é, 
and various kaj. and Sto. dials. with 8¢ is structurally irrelevant. I make this a 
footnote remark because Popovié clearly has never heard of phonemes or struc- 
tural linguistics, and he cannot be expected to write in such terms. 
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Sopski (Srpski dial. zbornik 2) and Cvetan Todorov’s tome on the 
neighboring dialects which Popovié also calls Sopski (Severozapadnite 
belgarski govort = SbNU 41). 

Popovié’s main interest is apparently in vocabulary, especially bor- 
rowings. But here again he lacks a sense of order and also a sense of 
measure, and one feels that he is merely hastily copying off all the notes 
he took on the works of Skok, Vasmer, and some others, without stop- 
ping to think whether the individual items were pertinent. Surely it 
would have been sufficient to make the flat statement (with appropriate 
references to the literature) that toponymics and borrowings in Greece, 
southern Albania, northern Italy, and Austria show no SC influence. 
This would have given him more freedom to deal with Slavic elements 
in northern Albania and in Hungary. As things stand, his remarks on 
Slavic elements in these areas are jumbled and he does not prove his 
thesis of extensive SC influences. 

Popovié’s major premise is excellent—we do need a synthetic work 
on the history of SC. His book has in no way contributed to filling that 
need, for it is neither an external history of the language (no real chron- 
ology, no mention of sources, the scantiest of attention to social, political, 
and geographical factors), nor a historical phonology, morphology, and 
syntax, nor even a concise and critical outline guide to the bibliograph- 
ical problems. And its disorder and inaccuracies make it worthless even 
for the casual reader. 


Horace G. Lunt 
Harvard University 


Apotru KELuNEROovi. Sbornik jazykovédnych studit. Slezsky studijni 

Ustav, Opava, 1954. 192 pp. 

This is a collection of dialectological papers in honor of the late Adolf 
Kellner, professor at the University of Brno, dealing primarily with 
Moravian and Silesian dialects. Most of the papers are concerned with 
problems of detail and are on a high technical level, in the Slavic dialec- 
tological tradition and with some phonemic sophistication. 

One of the papers is of broader theoretical interest, namely ““K otdzce 
interdialekti’’ (The Problem of Over-all Dialects) by Jan Chloupek 
(145-53), in which the author notes that in most rural areas regional 
over-all dialects have developed which, at least in part and for younger 
speakers, have replaced the older local dialects varying from village to 
village. In addition to the over-all dialect, the literary standard (spisound 
éeStina) is used in these areas. The urban colloquial standard (obecnd 
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éeStina), on the other hand, has made no serious inroads. The Prague 
tradition of differentiating clearly between the various functional and 
social varieties of the language thus still continues. 


Paut L. GaRvIN 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics 
Georgetown University 


F. Szawsk1, Slownik etymologiceny jezyka polskiego, Fascicles 1-3, a-graf, 
(336 pp.). Towarzystwo Milosnikéw Jezyka Polskiego: Cracow, 1952- 
54. 

Stawski’s Polish etymological dictionary is a valuable and welcome 
addition in the field of Slavic etymological studies. It supersedes Briick- 
ner’s dictionary (1927) which, in spite of some acute and at times bril- 
liant observations, suffered from a lack of scientific rigor, often ignored 
problems of dialectology, made no reference to the literature on the sub- 
ject, and was written in a style which appealed more to the layman than 
to the scholar. Stawski’s dictionary suffers from none of these short- 
comings. It is up-to-date and quotes the scholarly literature abundantly. 
The introduction places the work within the framework of older Slavic 
dictionaries and devotes a discussion to methodological problems which 
is absent even from the new etymological dictionary of M. Vasmer. The 
scholarly contributions utilized by Stawski range from theories on the 
Indo-European phonemic pattern to minute etymological studies of 
Slavic words. Special reference is made to the studies on expressive 
language (M4chek), on onomatopoeias (Korinek), and on depreverba- 
tion (Vaillant). 

One of the weaknesses of the dictionary lies in the selection of its 
entries. In an etymological dictionary of modern standard Polish, we 
expect to find the total stock of lexical items, including the more com- 
mon technical terms and proper names. Even if the author decided to 
omit these, his general limitation of entries to words of Slavic origin is 
methodologically questionable. What criterion does the native speaker 
have to differentiate loanwords of an early Slavic or early Polish period, 
which the author includes, from loanwords of a later date? Even an 
educated speaker is not aware of the genetic difference between a ‘‘na- 
tive” word like gont “shingle” and a loanword like barwa “color’’. 
Words found in the speech of the average speaker, like akuszer, akacja, 
alkohol, areszt, are not mentioned in the dictionary, whereas 18-19th 
century loanwords (particularly under the letter f, e.g. faworyt, felczer, 
fajans, facet) are listed. 
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Although the author marshals an impressively vast knowledge of the 
professional bibliography, he sometimes omits reference to important 
etymological studies; e.g. under bég there is no mention of Meillet’s 
later restatement (RES 6, pp. 165-73), under gogciec there is no refer- 
ence to Zelenin’s work (Tabu 2, 84), under goSé none to Potebnja’s 
study (RFV 7, 68), and under bafamut none to the article of Smal- 
Stockij (Slavia 5, 10). In part this bibliography is supplemented by 
Vasmer, although in some cases Stawski happily complements him. 

A valuable feature of Slawski’s dictionary is the discussion of the 
Slavic suffixes and of derivation. Although his usual procedure is to 
group derivatives under basic forms (e.g. céra: cérka, geba: gqbka’, 
glen: glonek), he lists some derivative forms as separate entries (e.g. 
broda, brodaty, ciocia, ciotka) and he omits others (e.g. babka). 

One could argue against Stawski’s treatment of some entries. This 
concerns words which could be grouped into more comprehensive 
“nests” and words considered as being of foreign origin but which are 
in all likelihood Slavic. Let us consider some of these entries. Batamut 
“wheedler” is considered of Mongolian origin and the nasal g in the 
dial. Polish balamat is explained as a result of assimilation, although 
the word is obviously a Slavic compound, the first element of which 
occurs, for instance, in the Russian words baldkat’, balagir, balabdlka, 
balabélit’, bdlij, in all of them with the original meaning “speak, make 
noise.’”” The second element is derived from C.SIl. *motiti “to trouble.” 

Bedtka, O.P. bdta, Cz. bedla “‘mushroom”’ should be connected with 
Pol. badyl, bodiak, Russ. badiun, bodjdék, badij “stalk, stem, weed,” 
originally designating a protruding object. They are related to O.C.SI. 
bodg, bosti “gore, spur,” and most likely also to O.C.SI. bedro “thigh” 
(cf. Rozwadowski, RS 2, 104). All these words are formed from the roots 
bud-, bed-, bod-. Their connection with Lat. fodio “dig,” Latv. bedre 
“ditch” is corroborated by the semantic development of ChSl. gribe 
“mushroom,” O.C.SI. greti “scratch, push out,” O.C.SIl. grobe “grave,” 
which are formed from the roots grib-, greb-, grob-. Perhaps then O.R. 
bedyn’ “heathen tomb” also belongs to the former group of words. 

Under biesiada “feast”? the author mentions two possible compound 
forms, *be-séda or bes-éda, without indicating the more likely alternative 
*bez-séda. 

The etymology of chiop “peasant, servant,” C.Sl. *xolps from the 
I.-E. root *khel- “cut off, separate” is rejected. However *xolps is no 
doubt related to *zolste (Ch.Sl. zlasts ‘“caelebs,’’ Russ. zolostit’? “cut 
off, castrate,” xolostjdk ‘“‘celibate,”) *xolke (Ch.Sl. zlake, O.R. xoléke 
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“caelebs’’) and to *pa-xole “young boy, servant.” The semantic de- 
velopment is analogical with I.-E. *orbhos, Lat. orbus “deprived of,” 
Gr. orphanés “orphan,” Skt. drbhah “child,” O.C.Sl. rabo “servant,” 
Russ. rebénok “child.” 

Choina “pine”’ is related to chwost, chwast, chojka, chuj (cf. R. Jakob- 
son, Word 8, 393). 

The oscillating phonemic shape of ciura “‘straggler, simpleton, prosti- 
tute” (and O.P. “dog” which is not mentioned) is indicative rather of 
expressive language than of borrowing and should not be separated 
from ciurkaé “to stream, to wet’? (Cz. curkati, dial. R. éurit’, S-Cr. 
curitt ‘‘to stream, gush.”) From the onomatopoeic roots ciu(r)-, cu(r)-, 
cu(c)-, tjur- are also formed Pol. ciucia “dog” (ef. the similar formation 
of C.Sl. p’se from *pis-, Machek, Studie o tvorent viyjrazi expresivnich, 
Prague, 1930, pp. 114 ff.), S-Cr. ctira “girl,” Slov. ctica, ktica “‘vagina,”’ 
Russ. tjurit’ “crumble, pour in,” tjuir’ka, tjurja (Dal’, p. 895), W.R. 
cjuré “bread soaked in water.’’ Analogy with the semantic development 
of ciura is found in R. mizinec, Bulg. mizinec “youngest son, finger,” 
Gr. moichés “‘adulterer,” Lat. mingé, from I.-E. *meig’hio- “flow, drizzle, 
urinate” (Boisacq, p. 700). 

Czapla “heron,” Russ, cdplja, ¢dplja “heron,” Cz. éap “stork,” is 
hardly a loanword, nor can it be semantically explained through Pol. 
czapaé, capaé ‘“‘grasp,” Ukr. édpati “walk slowly.” It is derived from the 
onomatopoeic root ¢ap-/cap- ‘make a noise.” Cf. Bulg. éépvam “peck,” 
Slov. capljdti “to knock,” Cz. capati ‘“‘walk with a noise,” Bulg. capna, 
Slov. capdti ‘‘to hit with the palm, to clap.’”’ (For forms based on a dif- 
ferent vocalism, up-/cup-, cf. Kofinek, Studie z oblasti onomatopoje, 
Prague, 1934, pp. 269-70). Names of birds are frequently derivative 
formations from roots imitative of their sounds. 

In view of the above etymology, we can accept as more plausible 
the onomatopoeic origin of bocian “stork,’’ dial. Pol. bocek, Russ. bat’jdn, 
batjdn, baéén, Upper Lus. baéon, formed from the roots bac-, boc-, bot- 
“to hit, to make noise (cf. Russ. bdcenut’, bétat’, bétkat’, botit?, Ukr. bac- 
nity, Cz. bacati, S.-Cr. bdcati “to clap, knock, hit, throw’’). Stawski 
rather favors Sobolevskij’s dubious etymology which connects bot’jdén 
with zabétit’sja (!) ‘to worry.” 

The connection of dziegieé “tar”? with *dheghs- can hardly be con- 
tested, in view of Russ. degna, Russ.-Ch.Sl. d’gna, degna, Bulg. degna 
“scar, wound,” dial. Slov. dégniti ‘warm, burn.” 

Stawski’s geographical argument against the connection between 
Sigdra “flounder” and figdra “ugly, immoral woman” is not sufficient 
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to discard this relationship; the transfer of the pejorative meaning of 
flounder on a woman recurs in various languages (e.g. Norw. flyndre 
“flounder” and “‘ugly, bad woman.’’). 

The meaning of glownia “firebrand, blade of a sword’’, Russ. golovnjd, 
S.-Cr. gldvnja, can more easily be explained by connecting this word 
not with *golv- but with the root *gol-, from which is derived also its 
Russ. variant (with the suffix -men) golémja, gélomen’ “trunk, blade of a 
sword.” This root recurs in O.Cz. hél “stick,” dial. Russ. gol’jd, O.R 
gol’, Ukr. hilka “‘branch,” Slov. gél “‘young trunk without branches.” 
Cf. also Lith. galas “trunk, end,” pagalijs “stick, firebrand.” 

Stawski offers no new etymology for gacie “drawers”, rejecting the 
old ones. Gacie, O.P. gace “drawers, liver,” gacica “loins,” gatka ‘‘mush- 
room-cap, membrane,”’ Russ. gdé% “trousers, loins,” gaé’, gdéen’ “girdle, 
strap,” are probably built from the I.-E. *gabh-tja/-to, with the same 
root as in C.SI. *gabati “to fit, cover, grasp,” Lith. gobti “cover.’’ Cognate 
I.-E. derivatives from *gabh- show a similar semantic development to 
the Slavic words (e.g. Lat. habéna “strap, brace,” Irish gabul “groin, 
fork,” Berneker, 288). The Russ. gabélok ‘“‘skin of a young calf’’ (Vasmer, 
p. 248) may be related to the same root. 

Gosé “guest”? and goScia “female guest” also have in Polish the func- 
tion of taboo words for sicknesses (besides goSciec ‘“‘rheumatism’’), 
which the author does not mention (cf. Briickner, SE, p. 153). 


Epwarp STANKIEWICZ 
Indiana University 


ZpzistAw STIEBER, Rozwédj fonologiczny jezyka polskiego. 96 pp. War- 

saw: Pafistwowe wydawnictwo naukowe, 1952. 

Over the more than twenty-five years since the formulation of the 
program for applying structural principles in historical linguistics and 
for overcoming the Saussurean antinomy between synchrony and dia- 
chrony (in the address of Trubetzkoy, Jakobson and Karcevskij at the 
Hague Linguistic Congress in 1928), only a few studies have dealt with 
the entire history of a language from a structural point of view. These 
were the studies of Jakobson (primarily on Russian, in 1929), of Haudri- 
court and Juilland (on French, in 1949), of Llorach (on Spanish, in 1950). 
Stieber’s book is the first study of this kind devoted to the history of 
Polish. It is significant also in other respects: it incorporates the results 
of recent research on specific problems, it devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the history of the Polish consonants, which were usually neglected 
in favor of the vowels, and it discusses both dialectal developments and 
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the formation of the literary language. Thus this book surpasses the 
older studies of LoS (1922), Rozwadowski (1923), Baudouin de Courte- 
nay (1922) and even the new historical grammar of Z. Klemensiewicz, 
T. Lehr-Sptawifiski and S. Urbafiezyk (1955), which marks in many re- 
spects a return to neogrammarian positions. Being destined primarily 
for specialists, the book is very concise: within 86 pages Stieber covers 
the history of vocalism (pp. 9-55), of the Protoslavic sonants and diph- 
thongs ending in a liquid (pp. 56-65), and of consonantism (pp. 66-94). 
In spite of numerous cross-references, this “sub-system” arrangement 
obscures the presentation of the phonemic patterns in their chrono- 
logical succession; the more so that the subdivisions of the three main 
chapters are devoted to different problems like stress, phonemic dis- 
tribution, allophones and dialectology, independently of the discrete 
phonemic systems. The XV—XVI centuries are established as the turn- 
ing point in the history of Polish phonology. The Old Polish (pre-XV 
century) period is in turn divided into two discrete stages: the first, 
or preliterary period, falls before the XI century, the second before the 
XV-XVI century. The following phonemic changes occurred, according 
to Stieber, before the year 1000: the development of phonemic quantity 
as a result of metatony and compensatory lengthening (§§3, 8, 12, 13), 
the formation of palatalized consonants due to depalatalization of 
vowels before dental consonants (§§4-7, 78); the elimination of the 
jers and the formation of new consonantal clusters and of new morpho- 
phonemic alternations (§8-11); metathesis of diphthongs with final 
liquids and the vocalic changes before the Common Slavic sonants. 
The most important developments between the X and the XV-XVI 
centuries are: the merging of the short and long e, 9 into short and long 
a (§17-19), the change of soft s’, z’, t’, d’ into &, 4, 6, $ (§84); the intro- 
duction of the phonemes f, f’ (§79); and finally the loss of quantity and 
the creation of a new, qualitative differentiation of vowels. Within this 
period (specifically the XIII century) is also placed the development of 
‘“‘mazurzenie”, i.e. the change of 8, %, é, 5 into s, z, c, 3 (§82-83). In 
the dispute over the chronology of “mazurzenie’’, Stieber thus takes a 
less radical position than Taszycki and his followers, but in adducing 
some of their arguments he considers it a later phenomenon than has 
been previously assumed (e.g. by Nitsch, who connected it with the 
old tribal divisions). 

The history of the vocalic system after the loss of quantity is dis- 
cussed in great detail on the basis of dialectal and philological mate- 
rial. The most important changes in the literary language and in various 
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dialects concern the elimination of the narrow (“pochylone’’) vowels, 
the loss of the phoneme e, the changes rf > %,t > y, the lowering or 
heightening of the vocalic quality before liquids and nasals in the 
various dialects, and the formation of the phonemes k’, g’ in Wielko- 
polska, Matopolska and in the literary language. The book contains in 
addition a description of the phonemic distribution of consonants, an 
outline of the phonemic systems of the present-day Polish dialects with 
reference to the XVI century system and a brief history of the phonemic 
system of Kashubian. 

This sketchy survey indicates how varied and intricate are the prob- 
lems tackled in this concise book. The structural approach and his vast 
philological knowledge have enabled Stieber to treat successfully many 
crucial problems of Polish historical phonology. He raises a number of 
questions which future research will have to solve, but he also provides a 
number of solutions which are methodologically questionable. 

Stieber assigns phonemic status only to those units which have phone- 
mic partners within the same correlation; units “hors couple” are not 
considered phonemic. Within this phonemic theory it is impossible for 
him to decide whether the long vowels u, e, 9, which he postulates for 
Protoslavic and which lack short partners, are phonetic or phonemic. 
Only a, é, y, i and 0, e, 4, & were, in his opinion, phonemes proper, being 
opposed to each other as long and short vowels (§1). The same dilemma 
arises in the case of the Protoslavic sonorants which lacked voiceless 
counterparts (§12). What Stieber obviously ignores is the over-all 
pattern of oppositions, in which the condition for phonemic status lies 
not in the existence of a partner within a “privative” opposition but 
in the participation of each unit in at least one of the oppositions. 

It would seem that in Stieber’s theory there should be no room for 
asymmetric phonemic systems, and yet he operates with the concept 
of asymmetry to explain phonemic change (e.g. his interpretation of the 
loss of the jers). Furthermore, he does not hesitate to assign phonemic 
status to the modern Polish phonemes /r/, /1/, /o/, although these have 
no voiceless or nasal counterparts. 

The assumption of long, short and extra-short vowels confuses dif- 
ferent chronological stages and is a carry-over from an Indo-European 
oriented interpretation of the Protoslavic system. The eleven vowels 
which we assume for late Protoslavic (and which existed in Old Church 
Slavonic) were differentiated qualitatively and they admitted, in addi- 
tion, quantitative oppositions (cf. Kurytowicz, L’accentuation des langues 
indo-européennes, p. 261). The jers were short and had extra-short 
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allophones in weak position. In view of his original assumption, Stieber 
sees the effect of the contractions and of the accentual shifts in Proto- 
Polish in an increase of vocalic phonemes (from 11 to 18, among which 
were 8 long and 8 short vowels and the jers), whereas actually the in- 
novation resulted only in a new distribution of short and long vowels. 
The crucial innovation in the prosodic pattern of Old Polish, which lay 
in the elimination of phonemic pitch, is never clearly stated by the au- 
thor. The comparison of the Old Polish accent to that in the present-day 
“Southern and Eastern Slavic languages” (§55) is obviously imprecise. 
Stieber states that the phoneme /y/ overlapped with /i/ before the loss 
of the jers (§2), but he does not explain their coalescence. It relates, no 
doubt, to the development of palatalized consonants, asa result of which 
/y/ became a variant of /i/ after hard consonants. The formation of 
palatalized consonants is viewed as a result of the depalatalization of 
vowels before hard dental consonants, which was in effect from the IX 
to the X century. These dates are established on the basis of the re- 
corded form Dadosesani (by the Bavarian Geographer) and of the Chris- 
tian term ofiara, which has shared the change é > a. This interpretation 
of the development of palatalization follows the view of van Wijk (in 
Slavia, 1940, XVII) and differs from the interpretation of Jakobson, 
which connected this development with the drop of the weak jers. 
Stieber ascribes to the loss of the jers only a restricted effect (which 
he still calls “revolutionary’’). His explanation raises, nevertheless, 
serious doubts. The spelling Dadosesani can hardly be indicative of the 
precise phonetic quality of the vowels and raises, furthermore, the 
question of the reliability of written records, particularly if they come 
from the hand of foreign writers. The [X-century Bavarian Geographer 
writes, for instance, Sleenzane, (Greek Silingai) although relative 
chronology (e.g. pies, len, without depalatalization) indicates that the 
jers were still preserved at that time. The example ofiara (which had the 
variant ofiera) tells us nothing about the chronology of depalataliza- 
tion, for it may represent a case of phonetic substitution (and not of 
phonetic change) which is not rare in loan-words (cf. Kiparsky, Die 
gemeinslavischen Lehnworter, p. 289-290). The reconstruction of a 
minimal pair dato vs. d’ato does not strengthen the argument that the 
opposition C:C’ was established after depalatalization. For we can 
assume that instead of /d’alo/ we had actually a form [deto] which 
differed from dato in the vowel. Thus we assume that e, é, e, 7’, ]’ had 
the variants [6], [zx], [0], [er], [el] (dialectally [6l]) in position before 
hard dental consonants. The existence of a variant [6], of e, has been, 
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we recall, postulated by Rozwadowski after palatals for the period 
preceding the metathesis to explain such forms as czlon, 2l6b, sztom 
(in Gramatyka Jezyka Polskiego, 1923, p. 146). The coalescence of the 
back vowels with the above allophones would have occurred after the 
elimination of the jers. In this analysis the loss of the jers retains the 
significance which it had also in the other Slavic languages, of a turning 
point in the history of the Polish phonemic system. The chronology 
of the loss and vocalization of the jers is placed by Stieber in the X 
century on the basis of “‘a parallel development in Old Church Slavenic”’ 
and the explanation of the phenomenon is in terms of the imbalance 
created by the jers in the newly developed Proto-Polish system with 
its large number of long and short vowels (§8). The two arguments are 
contradictory and not convincing. The elimination of the jers occurred 
in the Southern Slavic languages, on which most of our versions of Old 
Church Slavonic are based, earlier than in the Northern Slavic languages 
(ef. Trubetzkoy, Zeitschrift fiir Slav. Phil., 1925). The ample material 
adduced by Stieber (of 1136) proves only that they disappeared from 
Polish in the first half of the XII century, although some scholars (e.g. 
LoS) seemed to detect some traces of the jers in the Gniezno Bull. 
Even a later form (of 1146) like sciremusine (from *éermosono, mod. Pol. 
Trzemeszno) reflects, perhaps, the hard and the soft jers. Since the jers 
disappeared in all Slavic languages within the span of two or three 
centuries, we must assume that this “drift”? was independent of the par- 
ticular changes in the various Slavic vocalic systems. In all of them the 
jers might have existed for a certain period as stylistic variants of full 
vowels or zero, according to position, as assumed by Trubetzkoy and 
Jakobson. 

In his treatment of a number of developments, Stieber places the em- 
phasis more on “Mutationenbeschreibung” than on “Mutationendeu- 
tung”’. While he cites many examples from the original sources, he makes 
no attempt to explain in structural terms the phenomena of depala- 
talization, of compensatory lengthening, of the coalescence of e, 9 into 
a, of “‘mazurzenie”. Some of these developments raise some basic 
problems in the history not only of Polish but also of other Slavic lan- 


guages. 

The comparative evidence is mainly restricted to the Western Slavic 
languages, which narrows the frame of reference within which the author 
operates. For example, in the case of depalatalization, reference is 
made only to a “common Lekhitic-Lusitian phenomenon” (§§4, 66, 73); 
no mention is made of similar Russian and Southern Slavic develop- 
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ments (which were investigated by Jakubinskij, Meyer, Malecki), 
and even the Czech change of e into o before hard dentals (cf. desatero 
prdtet etc.) is disregarded. Compensatory lengthening before voiced 
consonants raise. the problem of the phonemic status of the lengthened 
vowels; they could have acquired phonemic value only after the un- 
voicing of the final consonants (XIII—XV centuries?), unless we accept 
the hypothesis of Baudouin de Courtenay of the lengthening of all 
vowels before a final consonant with the subsequent morphological 
levelling before voiceless consonants. Was not the overlapping of Com- 
mon Slavic e, 9, which have passed through the state 4, 4 (with a lowered 
pitch because of their nasalization), the result of the new opposition 
C:C’? On the other hand, the opposition e:o could remain intact, since 
the front vowel followed both hard and soft consonants after the change 
of a into e and 3 (resulting from contractions) into é. 

In the chapters dealing with the history of the Polish vowels after 
the loss of quantity, Stieber is on far firmer ground and makes a number 
of new and valuable observations. Of particular interest is his discussion 
of the written sources (e.g. of Parkosz) pertaining to the subject of 
vocalic quantity and quality and of the dialectal developments. He 
challenges the view (which was expressed by Lehr-Spltawifiski, Kurasz- 
kiewicz and others) that the decomposition of the nasal vowels occurred 
in Wielkopolska in the XII century. So early a development would ex- 
plain, he argues, neither the impact of the Wielkopolska dialect on those 
Matopolska dialects which have lost one or both of their nasal vowels, 
as was assumed in the well-known hypothesis of Nitsch (in Symbolae 
Rozwadowski, II, 1928), nor the introduction of a new grapheme ¢ in 
the XIV century. One can doubt, however, whether the appearance of 
the grapheme e, aside from q in Matopolska XVI century prints and 
Stojefiski’s testimony, must needs be indicative of the Standard Polish 
pronunciation (§43). If we consider the mistakes of, the scribes (who 
often wrote e, a) and the fact that in present-day Polish dialects we do 
not find two nasal vowels /e/, /a/, the compromise formula e, 4 might 
have been restricted only to the orthography. As for the Pulawy Psalter, 
which distinguishes e and 9, we can assume that it either reflects a 
later XVI century Matopolska pronunciation (which was the hypothe- 
sis of Nehring and Briickner and is now maintained by Kuraszkiewicz), 
or that it was written by a Wielkopolska scribe in the XV century (cf. 
Rospond, Jezyk Polski, XX XIII, 5). 

The different development of vowels before the liquid r is interpreted 
by Stieber (who follows Rozwadowski in this) in terms of the quantity 
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of the vowels and of the consonantal environment. The study of Niemi- 
nen (“Zur altpolnischen Lautgeschichte,” Annales Academiae Scientia- 
rum Fennicae, 1934) has shown that the latter alone may be sufficient 
to explain the different vocalic qualities before the liquid in the various 
Polish dialects. 

The description of the history of the Polish consonants begins with a 
reconstruction of the Protoslavic consonantism. It is difficult to accept 
the author’s view that the palatalization of labials produced an epen- 
thetic 1 at morpheme-boundaries also in the Western Slavic languages, 
from which it was later generally eliminated. The “residual’’ forms like 
kropla, grobla are more convincingly analyzed as stems containing the 
suffix 1, since the corresponding forms without suffix, kropia grobia 
appear in Old Polish, and the suffix | is found otherwise in Pol. wrédbel 
and in Lith. Zirblis, gréblys. 

Stieber points out that besides the formation of f, f’ (in the XII 
century, at least in Maltopolska and Mazovia), of k’, g’ (in the XVII 
century) and the loss of ¢, which merged with % (in the XVIII century), 
other changes in the history of the Polish consonants concerned only 
the quality of some sounds and their effect upon the phonemic correla- 
tions. A significant change in the consonantal inventory occurred only 
in the “mazurzenie” dialects which have lost the four original palatal 
consonants &, %, ¢, 3. The chronology and change in the phonetic quality 
of the various consonants are discussed in detail, but the effect of the 
phonetic changes on the phonemic oppositions is not clearly indicated. 
The phonemic charts, showing the systems at different historical periods, 
are primarily lists of phonemes. Stieber argues that there is no ground 
to assume that the change s’, z’ > §, 4 was simultaneous with the change 
t’, d’ > 6, § (in the XII century), but he does not mention the 
fact that this change brought about the elimination of palatalization 
in the dental series, since a similar development affected also /n’/, 
which is in Polish not a palatalized consonant, but like §, 4, ¢, 4 a palatal 
(ef. Dtuska, ‘Fonetyka polska,” p. 109). The changes r’ > # (later 2), 
’ > 1 (‘neutral” 1), led furthermore to the elimination of palatalized 
liquids and resulted in the restriction of the feature of palatalization 
to labial and velar consonants. The restriction of this feature reached its 
extreme development in those Mazovian dialects which have lost soft 
labials and velars also. 

The loss of palatalized dentals and liquids might have been completed 
before the XVI century. The change t > y (/w/) is placed by Stieber in 
the XVII century (in agreement with Zwolifiski’s study in BPTJ, IX, 
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p. 83 ff.), but it probably occurred earlier, as was suggested by Urbaficzyk 
(Jezyk Polski, XXXTITI, 3). 

In the brief chapters on the Polish dialects, the author provides for 
the first time an outline of their phonemic patterns. The separate treat- 
ment of the vocalic and consonantal systems makes it difficult, however, 
to get a clear picture of the whole system of any particular area. A sur- 
vey of such entire phonemic systems could also reveal the relationships 
between the numbers of vowels and consonants in the various dialects. 
The statement that in some dialects, e.g. in Silesia (§59) the XVI- 
century system was preserved intact is erroneous, because none of the 
Polish dialects preserved two low (acoustically compact) nasal vowels, 
and in Silesia the phoneme /4/ was lost in the way of diphthongization. 

Stieber’s book is a significant contribution not only to the history of 
Polish, but also to structural diachronic linguistics. It offers a wealth 
of factual material and it tackles a number of new problems. Its short- 
comings lie primarily in its methodology and in the lack of references 
to alternative interpretations. Bibliographical references might have 
been of great help. 


Epwarp STANKIEWICZ 
Indiana University 


E. Daum and W. Scuenx, Die Russischen Verben. 798 pp. VEB Bibli- 

ographisches Institut: Leipzig, 1954. 

This is a very useful tool for anyone working with Russian, for it lists 
an intelligent selection of more than 14,000 verbs with full conjugational, 
aspectual, and syntactical information plus the German semantic 
equivalent. From USakov’s and OzZegov’s dictionaries the aspect-mates 
of each verb have also been taken. The introduction, by Rudolf Ruzicka, 
gives a competent traditional account of verbal morphology. An at- 
tractive innovation is marking the stress by means of a dot under the 
vowel-letter, a device which distorts the visual aspect of a word far less 
than the traditional accent-mark. The authors appear to favor Ozegov’s 
Leningrad accentuation to USakov’s Muscovite norm (e.g. podnjalsja, 
not podnjalsj4), but I have found nothing which is clearly in error. 

Since the introduction calls for ‘‘helfende Kritik” for future editions, 
I should like to register some desiderata. The bulk of the book could be 
reduced by assuming that anyone knows that the imperfective future 
is always budu + infinitive, and further by assuming that verbs in -7t’ 
with fixed accent and no substitutive softening in any form are regular 
and need not have all forms written out. The room gained could be 
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devoted to more careful definitions of meaning and of government. What, 
for example, is the difference between Zdat’ and oZidai’, between koncit’, 
okondit’, and zakonéit’? the difference between 2dat’ + acc. (this, inci- 
dentally, is omitted in the book) and dat’ + gen.? Beside careful de- 
lineations of the meanings, one would be grateful for practical hints on 
usage, such as that da?’ is safer for a foreigner to use, because it is wider 
in range than oZidat’. The whole field of Russian synonyms and near- 
synonyms has yet to be treated both scientifically and from a practical 
language-learning point of view. A final hope—may the next edition be 
printed on decent paper, strong enough to stand the constant thumbing 
that awaits a good reference work. 


H. G. Lunt 
Harvard University 


Cantare della Gesta di Igor; Introduzione, traduzione e commento di 
Renato Poggioli, Testo critico annotato di Roman Jakobson. 235 
pp. Giulio Einaudi: Torino, 1954. 

In the Italian commented edition and translation of the “Igor’ Tale’, 
the latest of the foreign versions based on La Geste du Prince Igor’ 
(New York, 1948), Slavic scholarship in Italy gains an excellent philo- 
logical work and the Italian reader access to the masterpiece of Old 
Russian poetry. The older Italian translation, ‘““Conto della banda di 
Igor,” by D. Ciampoli, belongs, as we learn in one of the notes to Pro- 
fessor Poggioli’s introduction, to the pre-history of Italian Slavic studies, 
and the edition by L. Pacini Savoj, with Russian text (based on Ljackij), 
commentary and appendices (Naples, 1946) preceded the critical edition 
of R. Jakobson and his collaborators. 

Poggioli has been able to utilize not only the achievements of La 
Geste du Prince Igor’, but has included in this work new emendations 
and notes to the critical edition by Prof. Jakobson, and his translation 
has profited from the as yet unpublished English translation of V. Nabo- 
kov (cf. note on p. 220). The translation, which is published together 
with the critical Russian text, is preceded by a preface, introduction, 
and notes to the introduction, and is followed by Jakobson’s notes and 
by a commentary which complements the introduction. 

The most original part of the Italian edition is Poggioli’s introductory 
essay (pp. 19-78), which places the Old Russian epic within the frame- 
work not only of medieval heroic poetry, but of world literature. The 
literary comparisons range from Homer and Rustaveli to Rabinal, the 
heroic drama of the Quiché Indians of Guatemala. The introduction is 
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divided into five sections. The first gives an outline of the history of the 
campaign and of the fate of the epic, and discusses the controversies 
about its authenticity and the significance of Jakobson’s critical edition. 
The so-called “contradictions” of the ‘Igor’ Tale” are interpreted as a 
synthesis of different, if not antithetic traditions (the written and the 
oral, the ecclesiastical and the secular, the prosaic and the metric), 
and the style of the “trudnaja povést’ ” is interpreted in the light of the 
poetic trend which marked medieval literature of the XII—XIII cen- 
tury. The author points out that the subject matter of the ‘Igor’ Tale”’ 
is almost unique within epic literature in that it deals with the imme- 
diate past, with military defeat, and with the hero’s escape, although he 
manages to find analogies in the byliny and in Serbian heroic poetry, 
in the Chanson de Rolland, in the Rabinal, and in the Odyssey. 

The second section examines the historical background, and in par- 
ticular the impact of Kievan Russia’s social order and religion on the 
World view of the anonymous poet. The moral, religious and national 
ideologies which animated the Western medieval epics are found to be 
absent in the Russian epic, because Kievan aristocracy was, according 
to Poggioli, “‘una societa di tipo eroico, se non barbarico” (pp. 25, 33). 
Although the Christian and patriotic spirit of epics like the Cid and the 
Chanson de Rolland (that “épopée chevaleresque et bien frangaise” 
extolled by Gaston Paris) is alien to the “Igor’ Tale,” medieval Russia 
no doubt was a highly civilized society with a landowning and com- 
mercial aristocracy, culturally not inferior to that of the West (cf. 
Vernadsky, “‘Feudalism in Russia,” Speculum, 1939, p. 309; H. Pirenne, 
Medieval Cities, pp. 53-55). Poggioli explains the application of the term 
svaty ‘“‘wedding-guests” or “relatives” to enemies, and their invitation 
to a banquet (even if the expression is used metaphorically) only in the 
light of the matrimonial alliances which the Russian princes, indifferent 
to the Western anti-pagan attitude, concluded with their pagan ene- 
mies. This expression would have sounded, he believes, like a blasphemy 
to a Western contemporary (p. 36). As CiZevskij, however, has indi- 
cated (Alirussische Literaturgeschichte, pp. 53-55), the metaphor itself 
originates in the Scandinavian formulas for bloody vengeance, of which 
another sample is v. 80: A Igoreva xrabrogo ploku ne krésiti. 

The third section discusses the three successive parts of the epic and 
identifies them with different literary genres: the first with the narrative 
and epic (v. 1-92), the second with the dramatic and rhetorical (v. 
123-152), and the third with the lyrical and romantic. The division of 
the work into a triptych is no doubt an approximation, for beginning 
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with the preamble, which epitomizes the character of the poem, the 
limits between genres and topics are obliterated and there is an empha- 
sis on the verbal art itself which transcends the subject matter. The 
fourth and fifth sections deal with mythology and the use of the miracu- 
lous, with the chromatic and acoustic effects, and with the tropes and 
figures. 

The translation uses the same numeration of the verses as does the 
first critical edition, but here and there Poggioli alters the division into 
sections. The emendations introduced into the critical edition affect 
verses 31 and 168. Instead of paset’ ptic’ po dubiju, as in the first critical 
edition, v. 31 now reads paset’ ptic’ podobolociju (in the Italian tranla- 
tion, “gli uccelli si nascondono sotto le nuvole’’). Instead of zegziceju 
neznaem(é) rano kyéet’, v. 168 now reads zegziceju z(emli) neznaem(é) 
rano kyéet’ (in the Italian translation “come il cuculo chiama alla terra 
estrania fin dal mattino’’). 

Here and there the translator has omitted certain words or rendered 
them inexactly. The fixed expression otnja zlata stola is in the Italian 
version “sul trono del padre” (v. 123) instead of “sul trono d’oro del 
padre” (as in 56, 131, 154); vsi tri is translated ‘‘voi tre” (v. 140) in- 
stead of “tutti tre’; plestudi (v. 76) is not translated; Ruskoj zemli 
bez Igorja (v. 210) is translated “‘e te priva di Igor, o terra di Russia,” 
although in the Russian text only the dictum ascribed to Bojan is in 
the second person. Nevertheless, Poggioli’s Italian rendering of the 
Old Russian text is highly successful, faithful and artistic. 

Jakobson’s notes to the critical edition reveal the principles and the 
technique of the textual reconstruction, referring also to the works in- 
spired by the “Igor’ Tale’’. 

The commentary explains the choice of the Italian title of the transla- 
tion and it contains a great deal of historical, literary, geographical and 
other information. In only a few instances could the comments, which 
are invaluable for the understanding of the Old Russian epic, be more 
precise. Swans symbolized the pagan enemy not only because they were 
believed to be ominous, impure birds (p. 216), but (as Menges has dem- 
onstrated in The Oriental Elements ...in the Igor’ Tale, pp. 1-2) be- 
cause they actually were totem animals for the Turkic tribes. In the 
interpretation of Xors-Dazbog (p. 230-231), it would have been more 
explanatory to refer to the bookish Slavic identification of DaZbog with 
Helios and to the etymology of Xors (from the Persian XurSid; cf. 
Jakobson, “Slavic Mythology”) than to discuss Pisani’s hypothesis, 
which identifies Xors with the moon. 
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The book contains some minor errors, like Jan Tuwim (p. 84) instead 
of Julian Tuwim; pyrgiotissa (p. 235) instead of pyrgotissa (Greek 
purgotissa), which by no means diminish its value as a highly competent 
work of scholarship and of literary taste. 


Epwarpb STANKIEWICZ 
Indiana University 


JusTiInia BresHarov, Imagery of the Igor’ Tale in the Light of Byzantino- 
Slavic Poetic Theory (Studies in Russian Epic Tradition, IT). Leiden, 
E. J. Brill, 1956. 

The interpretation of the Igor’ Tale as a poetic work of XIIth cen- 
tury Kievan Russia has baffled a number of investigators almost since 
the time of its discovery in 1795. Critics who applied to it the norms of 
pre-romantic or neoclassical esthetic theory found it at least puzzling, 
obscure, and marred by interpolations. In “The puzzles of the Igor’ 
Tale” (Speculum XXVII, 1952), R. Jakobson showed that the poetic 
conception and organizing principle lying behind the Slovo can be prop- 
erly understood only in the light of the XII-century literary tradition, 
and that the Old Russian epic is a concrete embodiment and projection 
of a style which has been referred to in the European Middle Ages as 
“ornatus difficilis’ or ‘“pritoéno-inoskazatel’nyj”. Profiting from the 
insight of this approach and utilizing the recent achievements in the 
study of the Igor’ Tale, J. Besharov in this book undertakes a detailed 
examination of the imagery of the epic. Hers is, however, the first at- 
tempt to examine the formal devices of the work against the framework 
of Byzantino-Slavic poetic theory. In addition she tries to organize the 
traditional elements of rhetoric, the tropes and figures, into a general 
construction, a model of formal possibilities. These two problems occupy 
the first half of the book (pp. 1-50), whereas the second part (pp. 50-100) 
provides the concrete analysis of the imagery of the Igor’ Tale. 

Byzantino-Slavic poetic theory is examined on the basis of the treatise 
of George Choeroboscus, who taught in Constantinople sometime be- 
tween the IV and the VIII century. The treatise, “On Figures of Speech 
in Poetry’’, is reprinted in M. Parry’s English translation of the com- 
plete Greek version, in its abridged Greek version, and in the Slavic 
version translated into English; the Cyrillic text of the latter is repro- 
duced at the end of the book. 

The Slavie edition, which was incorporated in the Church Slavonic 
Codices of 1073, in the so-called “Izbornik Svjatoslava”’, is based on a 
condensed Greek replica of the original version. It lacks the erudition, 
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the illustrative pagan material, and the redundancy of the Choerobos- 
cus text. The treatise lists twenty-seven poetic devices and their sub- 
divisions (as, for example, in the case of metaphor), without discrimi- 
nating between tropes and figures. The interpretation of the formal 
elements is provided by Dr. Besharov in the footnotes to the texts and 
in the subsequent discussion of the treatise. The author makes it clear 
that the poet of the Igor’ Tale endowed the traditional poetic devices, 
transmitted in the Choeroboscus treatise, with a new function, that “he 
actualized the potency inherent in the figurative terms”. She emphasizes 
the fact that the devitalized Byzantine rhetorical schemes were sub- 
jected to a deep transformation under the impact of a new parabolic- 
figurative style, which turned them into the vehicles of a new poetic 
vision. But Dr. Besharov also maintains that the traditional devices 
became the instruments of a new perception not only in the Igor’ Tale; 
the Slavic version of the Choeroboscus treatise is for her symbolic of the 
transformation in esthetic taste, a literary precedence of the new artis- 
tic intention, which produced the Old Russian epic. This conclusion 
is reached on the basis of comparison of the abidged version of Choero- 
boscus and its Slavic remolding with the original text of the treatise. 
The reduction in the Slavic version to an abstract of the essential fea- 
tures reveals, according to her, a “shift in emphasis from defining to 
implying”, “‘a work of vision’’, and of a “new imagination”. The exist- 
ence of a Slavic edition of the treatise is, no doubt, another indication of 
the high sophistication of Church Slavonic literature and of Kievan 
Russia. But whether the poet of the Igor’ Tale was affected in one way 
or another by the Church Slavonic abstract of the Choeroboscus treatise 
remains a matter of conjecture. The crucial fact is that the poetic de- 
vices became the means of a powerful artistic expression in the intellec- 
tual climate of the XII century, and specifically in the great work of 
the Old Russian poet. To paraphrase Vico, what were before “ingegnosi 
ritrovati degli scrittori’”’ became in the Igor’ Tale “necessari modi di 
spiegarsi’’. 

Reinstating the traditional division of tropes and figures, which is 
ignored in the Choeroboscus treatise, the author establishes the prin- 
ciples of their function in poetic language. She detects a correlation be- 
tween the poetic devices and linguistic structure in general. The tropes 
which affect transformations in meaning, and the figures which affect 
transformations in sequence, correspond to the two linguistic dimensions 
which de Saussure called ‘“‘rapports associatifs” and “rapports syntag- 
matiques”. Semantic transformation, or substitution, is effected through 
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similarity and contrast (this is broadly the metaphoric process), or 
through contiguity and quantitative modification (the metonymic 
process). Sequential transformation is effected through abbreviation, 
amplification, or inversion. In her exposition, the author indicates how 
the two levels interact and complement each other, a problem not yet 
sufficiently evolved in modern linguistic analysis. The position of phonic 
effects (alliteration, homeoteleuton, euphony, etc.) with respect to the 
“vertical” and “horizontal” axes is not discussed by the author, but, 
then, this problem lies beyond the scope of her study. 

The second chapter deals with the tropes and figures of the Igor’ 
Tale within the scheme of Choeroboscus’ treatise. But Dr. Besharov 
goes beyond the limits circumscribed by this scheme, relating the imag- 
ery of the Igor’ Tale to the medieval tradition of ‘trovar clus”, detecting 
correspondences in medieval art, Christian eschatology, and Russian 
folklore. Her erudition and capacity for synthesis are remarkable. As a 
result of her analysis, the imagery and poetic organization of the Igor’ 
Tale appear as a work of an inner “logical necessity”’. 

From the author’s discussion of the tropes, it appears that in the Slovo 
the metaphoric process is less significant than the metonymic process 
and the use of symbols and fixed epithets. The dynamic, energizing 
effect of confronting various levels of experience is obtained in the Slovo 
rather through the assimilation of formulaic expressions into the context 
of shifting arrangements, through the use of verbs of action and through 
the obliteration of temporal and spatial boundaries. In the Igor’ Tale, 
as in the literary tradition of “trovar clus’, ambiguity is never an end 
in itself. The appeal of the literary work is to the initiated, who is fa- 
miliar with the subject matter and with the style; the limits of this poly- 
hedric and allusive style are set by the rules of conformity. In the me- 
dieval esthetic canon, as in the Augustinian “ordo mundi”, there is little 
room for private invention; this is why metaphors are so frequently 
backed by similes, which make explicit what the former present implic- 
itly, and why negative parallelisms, in which assertions are translated 
and “corrected”, are so common in the text. If classical proportions 
and linear succession are abandoned, this happens as a result of the 
emphasis upon significance, upon importance, which reminds us of the 
moral proportions in medieval paintings. The figures complement the 
tropes, bringing into prominence the crucial points of the epic and re- 
arranging the order of events. The former effect is achieved through 
repetition, through pleonasm, through ellipsis (compression), the latter 
through hysterology (inversion). Integration and economy of expression 
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are further achieved through the particular use of tenses and gram- 
matical forms. Digressions and “interpolations” appear thus to be not 
of a coincidental or whimsical nature, but are ordered into a pattern of 
cross-references and assume the same role as the repetition of key- 
words: they synthesize and condense the essentials of structure and the 
crucial events. The exordium with its reference to Bojan symbolizes 
the oscillation of styles throughout the epic, the fusion of the narrated 
event with the speech event; the fate of the gambler prince Vseslav 
personifies the mobility of planes of reality; the Rostislav episode high- 
lights current events; references to the remote past clarify the pathos of 
the present. The figures of speech are thus interpreted by the author 
in the broader sense, as organizing elements of the structure of the 
epic. In this context, it would also be interesting to investigate the ef- 
fect of the distribution of the figures on the rhythmic patterns of the 
Slovo, and since the function of the figures is discussed from the point 
of view of their compositional value, it would be illuminating to indicate 
how they relate to the composition of the work as a whole. For whereas 
the usage of the tropes and figures establishes a plurality of dimensions, 
a fusion of levels, the constitutive parts of the Igor’ Tale pattern, like a 
triptych, with almost classical symmetry. But these problems would 
have taken the author beyond the investigetion of the imagery of the 
Slovo. Her study of this aspect of the epic makes her book an original 
and important contribution to our understanding of the Igor’ Tale, 
and can also serve as a model for future studies in poetry. 


Epwarp STANKIEWICZ 
Indiana University 


K. Taranovsk1, Ruski dvodelni ritmovi = Serbian Academy of Sciences, 
Monographs, CCXVII (Belgrade, 1953), vi + 376 pp. and 16 tables. 
The author of this book, an outstanding Slavic philologist, has made 

important contributions to the study of Slavic versification. Taranovski 

aptly outlined ‘The methods and tasks of the modern science of verse” 
as a border discipline between linguistics and literary scholarship (Third 

International Congress of Slavicists, Preliminary publication, 4th issue, 

Belgrade, 1939, pp. 108-132). In several stimulating papers he dis- 

cussed some crucial questions of Slavic comparative metrics on the basis 

of Serbian, Russian and Ukrainian material. The new monograph is 
devoted to the Russian binary meters, trochee and iamb: the first part 
deals with their invariable foundations, while the second carefully 
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traces the rise and evolution of these verse forms within the last two 
centuries, with a generous use of statistical calculations. 

Two kinds of prosodic contrasts are utilized in Russian verse: syl- 
lables under word-stress are opposed to unstressed syllables, and in 
turn stressed syllables are divided into syllables under phrase-accent 
and those without phrase-accent. The stressed syllable together with 
the subordinated unstressed syllables, if any, forms a segment termed 
a word-unit. The word-unit under a phrase-accent together with the 
subordinated word-units, if any, forms a segment termed a sense-group 
or phrase~member. Taranovski’s study exhaustively treats the role of 
the word-stress in the Russian binary meters throughout the last two 
centuries of their evolution, whereas verse constituents exceeding the 
limits of a word-unit, particularly phrase-accents, word-boundaries, 
and syntactical pauses, are only casually touched upon. Such a focusing 
on one problem enables the author to detect the cardinal rhythmical 
peculiarities of different epochs, poetic schools, individual poets and 
poems, but the extraction of the general laws underlying Russian binary 
and trinary meters is easier if besides word prosody one takes into 
account syntactic prosody as well. Then the main constant of the stand- 
ard verse in Russian finds its simplest definition. 

If in a speech unit two contiguous syllables are contrasted as one more 
and the other less prominent, these two syllables cannot carry the up-beat 
and the down-beat respectively. Thus within one word-unit a joint coin- 
cidence of the stressed syllable with the up-beat and of the unstressed 
syllable with the adjacent down-beat is inadmissible. Likewise, within 
one sense-group a joint coincidence of a syllable under phrase-accent 
with the up-beat and of a syllable without phrase-accent with the adja- 
cent down-beat is usually avoided. All the modes of treatment of mono- 
syllables, dissyllables and polysyllabic word-units in Russian binary 
and trinary meters are mere inferences from this general rule. 

A consistent discrimination between the word-accent and the phrase- 
accent permits us to interpret the exceptional character of such lines 
as Puskin’s iambic pentameter Ja predlagaju vypit’ v ego pamjat’, pho- 
netically [vjivopdm,it,], where the initial phrase-accent of the noun 
actually absorbs the final stress of the untecedent pronoun: the relative 
breath-force and voice-loudness gets lost, but the rounding of [o] still 
signals that the syllable is under word-stress. When connecting this 
stressed syllable with the up-beat and the preceding, unstressed syllable 
of the same word with the down-beat, the poet commits a rare deviation 
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from the metrical canon. Such cases must be definitely distinguished 
from those dissyllabic prepositions which are treated in Russian like 
prefixes and have no word-stress whatever, as for instance /p,ir,it/: 
there is no stress on the second syllable of the iambic tetrameters Pered 
pomerkkimi domami and I pered sinimi rjadami. 

Another constant of Russian binary meters, the compulsory stress 
on the last down-beat of the line, determines their basic rhythmic 
tendency, regressive undulatory curves. 1) Counting backward from 
this constantly stressed syllable, each odd syllable (the down-beat) 
tends to receive the word-stress, while each even syllable (the up-beat) 
displays an even stronger tendency to avoid it; the higher the tendency 
towards the stressedness of the down-beat, the more probable the un- 
stressedness of the preceding up-beat. 2) Counting backward from the 
last down-beat, each even down-beat displays a lower, and each odd 
down-beat, a higher tendency to carry the word-stress. Taranovski’s 
investigation has shown that this alternation of stronger and weaker 
down-beats is valid as long as the verses are not broken into two autono- 
mous hemistichs and that this curve gradually strengthens and sharpens 
in the history of Russian poetry. 

Besides the compulsory stress of the final dowa-beat, signaling the 
verse-end, there are also rhythmic signals tied to the beginning of the 
verse: if the line begins with a down-beat, this initial down-beat is rela- 
tively weak, whereas that down-beat which is the first one preceded by 
an up-beat tends to be strong. Therefore a proximity and collision of 
two strong down-beats arises in such meters as iambic tetrameter— 
XXXXXXxx(x)—or trochaic pentameter—xxxxxxxxx(x). This clash is 
due to the interaction of the structural properties of Russian verse and 
may hardly be explained by the mechanical influence of other meters, 
folklore or foreign models. 

Both the undulatory regressive curve and the reinforcement of the 
first down-beat after an “anacrusis’”’ manifest themselves not only in 
the distribution of word-stresses, but also in the disposition of phrase- 
accents. Accustomed to the iambic tetrameters of the last century, 
with their predilection for the regressive curve, the contemporary reader 
is prone to disregard the weight of the initial down-beat in Lomonosov’s 
or DerZavin’s iambs and to shift their phrase-accent quite arbitrarily 
from the second to the fourth syllable. 

Taranovski’s book thoroughly reveals the manifold play of the word- 
stress in Russian binary meters. Now it is from him that we expect 
also the next chapter, a syntactic phonology of these verse forms. Then 
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one will be in possession of an adequate framework for interpreting the 
rhythmic skill of PuSkin’s lines quoted in the Belgrade monograph— 
'Daét postétinu. *Da, *da,//Poséétinu, ‘da ved’ kakuju—with their fancy 
variation of the sequence da: (1) pretonic syllable; stressed word and 
autonomous sentence, used (2) in the up-beat and (3) in the down- 
beat; (4) stressless word [do]. 


R. JAKOBSON 
Harvard University 


RicHarD Burati, A History of the Rusian Hexameter, Hamden, Conn.: 

The Shoe String Press, 1954, X + 208. 

This compact study, the second in a new series of scholarly mono- 
graphs emanating from Yale University, traces the evolution of the 
Russian hexameter from its Church Slavonic antecedents down to the 
recent experimentation with the “heroic meter” in the work of the 
Symbolist poet-scholars Annenskij and Ivanov. 

Dr. Burgi’s lucid and amply documented account brings to light im- 
portant new data and offers fresh interpretations of familiar phenomena. 
Some of his most interesting findings are contained in the first chapter 
of the book. An ingenious reconstruction of a quotation from Homer, 
found in an Old Church Slavonic translation of a Greek theological 
treatise, The Dialogue on Free Will, strongly suggests the conclusion 
that the passage in question exhibits the pattern of the classical, seven- 
teen-syllable hexameter. This in turn seems to justify the assumption 
that “Slavic literature may have produced the first verse rendering of 
Homer in a non-classical language.” (p. 9.). 

Burgi’s analytical skill is further evidenced by his discussion of the 
rise of the Russian accentual hexameter and of its foremost champion 
and practitioner, Vasilij Trediakovskij. This much-maligned literary 
path-finder, who is still regarded by many as a “prototype of dull 
pedantry and awkward versifying,’’ emerges here as an astute and highly 
original theoretician of verse and a poet of considerable power. The 
author shows conclusively that Trediakovskij’s Tilimaxida—a formi- 
dable feat of versification consisting of nearly sixteen thousand hexame- 
ters—contains, along with bizarre and heavy-handed passages, many 
verses of rare suppleness and grandeur. 

According to Burgi, Trediakovskij’s accentual hexameter owes some 
of its effectiveness to rhythmical variation, more specifically, to fre- 
quent “trochaic substitution”, which seems to perform in Tilimazida 
a function roughly equivalent to that of the spondee in the classical 
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hexameter. Mr. Burgi disposes convincingly of the purist’s objection 
to the dactylo-trochaic hexameter. He argues cogently against Zielifiski’s 
contention that the “logical’’ accentual counterpart of the spondee is a 
sequence of two stressed syllables rather than a trochee. This argument, 
observes the author, is methodologically unsound, as it presupposes a 
point-to-point correspondence between the accentual and the quanti- 
tative prosodic systems. Such a correspondence, however, does not 
obtain. “In accentual metrics there is no... opposition of isochronic 
components, but only an opposition of ictus to non-ictus.” (p. 62). 

Relevant excerpts from pioneering studies in versification by Tredia- 
kovskij and Radistev point up the perspicacity and the essentially 
“modern” tenor of this theorizing. A student of comparative literature 
will be struck by the affinity between Trediakovskij’s scornful attacks 
on “riming” as an “infantile bauble unworthy of adult ears” and the 
debunking of the time by champions of vers libre, such as Paul Verlaine. 
Those specifically concerned with the evolution of Russian poetics will 
not fail to note that in his admirable analysis of Trediakovskij’s dactylo- 
trochaic verse, A. Radistev, better known as a political writer than as 
an expert in metrics, anticipated some insights of the twentieth-century 
students of verse. In calling attention to such problems as “‘the grouping 
of word units in relation to the verse accents,” Radistev came close to 
evolving the concepts of “interverbal pauses” or ‘“‘word-boundaries” 
(slovorazdely) which were to figure prominently in the studies of Russian 
Symbolist and Formalist theoreticians (V. Brjusov; O. Brik, R. Jakob- 
son, B. Tomasevskij). 

In assessing the place and the uses of the hexameter form in Russian 
poetry and poetics, Mr. Burgi touches briefly but sensitively upon 
broader subjects such as the rise of the “‘syllabotonic” verse, experimen- 
tation with a purely accentual prosody, longevity of the “Hellenic” 
tradition in Russia, and the like. It is thus that this slender volume 
provides valuable insight not only into the Russian variant of a famous 
classical meter, but into some fundamental problems of comparative 
metrics and of Russian literary history as well. 


Victor ERticn 
University of Washington 











